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The UnUimjual I?ifierij)iio»s JC 138 and K. 3330,^ i/nanslated. 
— By J. Dyne LEY I^rince, Ph.D., Professor in New York 
University, New AYrk, N. Y. 

Happily for the Assyriological world, the long discussion as 
to the existence of a non-Semitic “ Sumerian ” language is rap- 
idly drawing to a close. Indeed, the main question may be con- 
sidered as practically settled. Even Friedrich Delitzsch, who has 
been until recently perhaps the most authoritative of the Anti- 
Suraerists,'’' has at last changed his views and now holds that the 
Sumerian was really a language and was not merely, as the 
Anti-Sumerists thought, an ideographic system of writing the 
Semitic Assyro-BabylonianJ It may be stated that the majority 
of Assyriologists are now convinced of the two following main 
facts : first, that the cuneiform system of writing originated with 
a non-Semitic people ; and second, that the language of this non- 
Seraitic race, of which we have so many specimens, most of 
which appear in connection with an interlinear Assyrian transla- 
tion, should be known as Sumerian.'’ The reasons formerly 
advanced for the name Akkadian are now very generally regarded 
as unsatisfactory. A history and elucidation of the entire ques- 
tion is given by Weissbach in his short but comprehensive work 
Tie sumerzselie Frag el 

Of course, Assyriology is really only at the threshold of 
Sumerian investigation, as there are many important problems 


1 Published in Haupt’s AhkacUsclie und sumeriscJie Keilschrifttexte, 
pp. 104-106. 

®See his Hdwh., throughout, and his Assz/r. Qr., 1889, §25, where he 
gives a long excursus against the theories of the Sumerists. 

® Cf. his remarkable work Die Dntstehung des altesten Schriftsy stems, 
Oder der Urspnmg der KeiUchrifUeichen, Leipzig, 1897. 

^P. H. Weissbach, Die sumerisclie Frage, Leipzig, 1898 ; p. 181. 
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still to be solved. Of these the most weighty are undoubtedly ; 
first, as to the phonology, grammatical structure and syntax of 
the language ; secondly, as to its vocabulary ; and thirdly and 
finally, as to its possible similarity to existing agglutinating 
speech-families. Dr. Christopher Johnston in the JAOS., xv. pp, 
317-322, has stated with admirable clearness the lines along 
which Sumerian research should proceed. 

The following three inscriptions belonging to the library of 
Assurbanipal are entirely unilingual, i. e. onl}'’ in the Sumerian 
Avithout the customary Assyrian interlinear translatic "^-l^rs. 1 
and 3 have never been translated before. They all reli •• 

ancient Semitic idea that disease (and incidentally sin, f 
the Assyro-Babylonian religion had a deep consciousv 
be removed by being mysteriously communicated to 
the goat or deer species, which are then formally < j 
with their load of guilt into the Avilderness. In a ] ;* 

Scapegoat read before the A.O.S. in Baltimore, ’ i 
published in the Journal,® Dr. Christopher Job j 
the translation of Nr. 3. A popular summary ot . 
appeared in the American AntUiuarian, xx. pp. 14v 
the author merely gives the translation of the inscription with- 
out anj'- comments on the text, comparing, however, the Assyrian 
ritual of the scapegoat with the similar Hebrew custom. 

In the Priestly Code of the Pentateuch, in Lev. xvi., we read 
that, on the Day of Atonement, the high priest (Aaron) was com- 
manded to come to the sanctuary, where, after purifying himself 
with water, he was to put on the holy vestments. Two he-goats 
were then chosen for a- sin offering, as well as a bullock for a sin 
offering and a ram for a burnt offering. The two goats were to 
be solemnly placed before Jhvh at the door of the tabernacle. 
Lots were then cast upon the goats, one of which was destined 
for Jhvh and the other to be a scapegoat for the demon Azazel. 


1 Cf, the popular article by Tallqvist, Mnsh Tidshrift, xxxii. H. 8, 
pp. 193-314: FornbabylonisJca och liebrdiska psalmer; and see espec- 
ially, IV. R.2 10, 

Mention is made of it in JAOS, xviii. p. 388, Nr. 34. 

® For Azazel, Heb. , ■ cf. Oheyne, “The Late and Origin of 

the Ritual of ‘ Aza’zel,” ZATW. xv. pp. 158-6. Also Encycl. JBihL i. 
s.v. Azazel, and Johnston, Amer. Antiq., xx. p. 141. Reuss, GescMcMe^, 
p, 301, says that the conception of Azazel lies in the way which led to 
that of the Devil. 
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The goat upon which the lot for Jhvh fell was accordingly pre- 
sented and slain as a sin offering, together with the bullock and 
the ram. The high priest then laid his hands upo7i the head of 
the live scapegoat, confessing over it all the sins of Israel, which 
were thus thought to be placed upon the animal. A man especi- 
ally appointed for the pui'pose led the goat into the wilderness, 
where it was allowed to go free “to Azazel.” We should note 
that both the high priest and the person who led the animal away 
must purify themselves by washing after the ceremony. 

S’’ fiefly, was the Hebrew custom with the goat. It is 
XheXJ g connection, however, to note that in cases of 

■' from leprosy a similar practice was followed with birds. 

Un ’-ous spots had disapjieared from the patient,’ the priest 
irds, one of which was killed and its blood allowed to 
II-APPit 1 yegggi running water. The blood of the dead 
to the exi sprinkled over the patient. The living bird, after 
idly draw. blood and thus infected with the curse, was 

sidered as ^ opgjj field” (cf. Lev. xiv. 9, 53). 

been un^’ ollowing inscriptions, ISTrs. 2 and 3 show an interesting 
Sumeris these Hebrew rites. In Nr. 2, the god Marduk is 
enjoined by his father Ea to bring “the gazelle which alleviates 
];)ain ” before the patient, who in all three inscriptions is men- 
tioned as “ the king,” and to place upon his head the head of 
the animal. The gazelle, having thus got the disease, which was 
of course caused by demons, was driven away from the king, 
who was straightway conjured to become clean. In Nr. 3, 
the king, after coming forth from the house of purification, 
shoots at the gazelle, which is placed before the altar of the 
sun-god., with a bow made by pure hands, but does not kill it. 
All the ailments from which the king had suffered “ go forth ” 
into the gazelle “ like (the arrow of) the bow.” The scapegoat 
is then let loose in the field and the curse takes up its abode with 
it. In Nr. 1, also, we see a variation of the same idea. Here, 
in lines 2-9, the wild horned gazelles evidently typify demons 
like the Hebrew They are enjoined not to approach the 


^ The disappearance of lepirous spots from the skin in the early stages 
of the disease is universal. The initial hypersemia tends to subside 
and remain quiescent until a further exacerbation of the leprous fever 
is at hand, when the spots reappear with increased force. Any hope 
that the disease had left the system which was based on this phenom- 
enon was therefore a vain one. 
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king, and are ordered by Marduk to depart to the boundaries of 
the great deep. After this general divine command to the 
unclean gazelle-demons to depart, the ijriest proceeds to purify 
the king (lines 9-15). Then comes the injunction “drive away 
that horned gazelle,” which would imply the scapegoat ceremony 
as in Nrs. 2 and 3, although it is not stated here that the gazelle 
was actually placed in contact with the patient. With the 
departure of the gazelle, which must go into the field to a clean 
place (i. e. unclean place), ^ it is prayed that all evil disease may 
disappear from the king. 

The similarity between these Assyrian ceremonies and the 
Hebrew rites is too striking to require much comment. In both 
instances, we have the sin or disease communicated to the goat or 
deer-like animal which is let loose in the waste places to roam as a 
thing accurst. Furthermore, in Nr. 2 the disease is placed upon 
the head of the animal, as in the Hebrew record, and in 
both accounts the element of purification is essentially the 
same. There can be no doubt that animals of the goat family 
were recognized as types of the demons of the waste who were 
endowed with baleful influence against man, and who were in 
fact regarded as the chief cause of disease. In this connection 
should be compared Isa, xiii. 21 ; xxxiv, 14. In 2 Chr. xi. 15 
and Lev, xvii. 7, the se^rim are mentioned as receiving worship. 

So far as I am aware, the inscriptions here translated are the 
only ones which relate directly to the Assyrian ceremony of the 
scapegoat, although the idea of removing sin or disease is com- 
mon in the cuneiform psalm-literature. We should compare here 
the characteristic examples cited by Johnston, Amer. Antiq., xx. 
pp. 141-2, as well as the refrain given by Tallqvist, Flmh Tid- 
shrift.^ March, 1892, p. 208: “Many are my sins and I am broken 
in all things. May the curse depart ; may it go to the desert.” 

It is highly probable, 'as Professor Haupt has pointed out in 
his paper on the Origin of the Pentateuch, PAOS. March, 1894, 
pp. cii-ciii., that the entire Priestly Code was influenced by Babylo- 
nian institutions. In this instance, it would appear, we have the 
Babylonian prototype of the Hebrew scapegoat. 


^ Haupt has shown that this euphemism is found, for example, W.Bi.s 
8, 43 ; 14, Nr. 2, Eev. 2 ; cf. Lev. vi. 11 : ‘ he shall carry forth the ashes 
without the camp unto a clean place,’ 
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It may be noted here that superstitions essentially the same in 
character as the idea of the scapegoat are still in existence among 
the Irish Celts. I have personally been gravely told that infec- 
tions diseases, especially measles and mumps, may be checked 
soon after their inception, by permitting tbe-patient to fondle 
some small animal, such as a puppy or kitten, wbich is believed 
to contract the disease and remove it from the hirman sufferer. 
The animal is usually taken out and killed. Another similar 
practice sometimes ob.served among the same people is to make 
the patient duck three times under an ass, which is then thought 
to carry the disease away. 

In Nrs. 1 and 3 of the following inscriptions, I have given so 
far as possible the Sumerian transliteration and an English trans- 
lation. In Nr. 2, however, I have ventured to add, for the sake 
of greater clearness, an Assyrian translation of my own. 

, Nr. 1; ASKT.^ pp. 104-5. 

2. Ml. Lugal (?) %u (?) aeS-dtiggu-bi lum-lum. 

Incantation. The king (?) the hair of his body sprouts 

forth. 

3. lAi-a-dar-ma& hirghar-sag-ga-'kit ; 

The horned gazelles, the urige of the mountains ; 

4. Lu-a-ydar-ma^ edin-na $ar~a j 

the horned gazelles which wander forth in the field ; 

5. Lu-a-dar-maS kur-ra dim-md-e-ne ; 

The horned gazelles of the mountain (and) their young ; 

6. GIS.PA._ nam-ha4e-gd-e-9ie. 

may they not approach the sceptre (of the king). 

7. TTrud zi in-ma'S nu4ag-tag-ga-e-ne g nam-^u{=zku) mu-un- 

na-ni-in4ar ; 

The vessel of life which is clean (?) they shall not overturn ; 

it is decreed for fate (?). 

8. dingir Asaru lu-a-dara-bi-Mina-ba4i-in-de : 

Marduk prepares a destruction for those horned gazelles 

" (saying) : 

^ 9. GTS. GEAR e^-magli-e si-di-e-ne. 

‘^Betake yourselves unto t^ boundaries of the great deep.’^ 


^ Note that I use ASKT. and HT. as sjmonymous abbreviations for 
•-Haupt’s Akkadische u, sumerische Keilschriftteocte, 
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10. Ln-ra igi-S'^ gin {piUtya-ni-ta 

When he goes before the man (i. e. the patient) 

11. JSFun-me ivA.MU.GAL. ]^un-hi-ga-ldt e-ne a (ID) la-da- 

an-aha : 

the AlJmllu, he who utters the spell of Eridu, he shall issue 
the decree (saying) : 

1 2. Q-in-na KA. M U. GAL. mindd-ga-Mt e-ne 

“ Depart ; it is the utterer of the spell of Eridu.” 

13. -S' a-Mu-nag-a-M GI Jlrugal (iSES.GAL.) c?«-i:Z?(;-(KAK. 

KAK.)-ffi>Sf, 

When the Jlrugal places the GI in the house of purification, 

14. a-guh-ha gihilla (GI.BIL.LAL.) ; nin-na nri-ri-ga, 

pure water (and) fire, whatsoever belongeth to jjurification, 

15. lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na a-zi-da a-hal-hu u-me-ni-e (UD.DIJ.). 
bring forth before the king, the son of his god, on the 

right hand and on the left. 

16. Lu-a-dara-bi u-rne-te-gur-gur. 

Drive away that horned gazelle. 

17. JJtug gJml A.LAL. ghiil geidm ghul TE.LAL ghul, 

The evil demon, the evil the evil %kimmu^ the evil gall’d-, 

18. nin-ak-a nin-ghul-gim-ma a-ha-du-aoi-’ur-ri-e^. 

the affliction (of the saliva), the disease, may they be 
accursed. 

1 9. JEdin-na Id-ri-a-kd gira-hi gha-ha-a7i4agh-gi-eS, 

In the field, in a clean place may its foot stand. 

20. Zugal-e7iannu hahlar-bi igl-ni-Su a-ga-ni-M 

ghe-en-da-lagh-lagh-gi-ek. 

As for the king, may the moon and the sun be established 
before him and behind him. 

21. Mi nam-til-la-^'d ghu-mu-ni-ih-gub-bu-da. 

May he be firmly established in the place of life. 

22. Tu (MD.KA.GA.) ka Ma-kit (EhT.KI.GA.-M) ; 

The incantation of Ea’s mouth ; 

23. tu-tu Asaru abzu-a (ZU.AB.-a) nam-sub ba-an-se. 

as for the incantations, may Marduk hurl the spell into the 
deep. 

24. dAngir (EN.KI.-7<:i^) e-niin-^ia-Ht ghe-im-ma-an-gaba-gaba. 
May Ea of the Great House loosen it. 

'25. JTtugghul A.LAL. ghul {gekim ghul TE.LAL. ghul) 

May the evil demon, the evil aM, (the evil tkimmu, the evil 
gall'd) 
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26. su Ingal-e tiir dingir-ra-na hara-Kt ghc-{in\-ta-giib). 

stand aside from the body of the king, the son of liis god. 

27. ITtng sig-c/a lamina (AN-KAL,) sig-ga nain-en-na nam- 

ing al-la-kalam-ina-Mt. 

May a favouring demon (and) a favouring lamassu for liis 
rule and his sovereignty over the land 

28. su-na ghe-en.-lagh-lag/i-gi-eS. 

be established in his body. 

29. Enim-enim-rna lu-a-dar A.KAM. 

The incantation of the horned gazelle. ? ? 

COMMENTABY. 

2. Onl}^ the last part of this line is legible. For se^-duggu — 
^arat zainriM, of. V.R. 50, 51a. The same ideogram se^-dugg n, 
if preceded by su=maSku ‘skin’ as a determinative, may be 
read kcppartu ‘skin of a goat’; cf.’Br. 241, and see V.R, 50, 48b. 
In this case, however, as the preceding character is probably not 
su (see text), I prefer to read the phrase as referring to the 
unhealthy condition of the king, as in V.R. 50, 57a, where we 
read: sa rabipit Umnu Mrat zumriSu (Se^-duggu) uSzizu ‘he, 
the hair of who.se body an evil lurker (demon) causes to stand 
up,’ i, e. with disease or terror. TJhizu is probably not to be 
rendered ‘takes away,’ witli Delitzsch, s. v. oiazdzn, p. 
466. 

.3. The ideogram ht-a-dar-maS may be interpreted as follows : 
Z/u {udu)=immeru ‘ sheep,’ Br. 10681. A (lD.)=:^qarnu ‘horn,’ 
Br. 6553. Dar-ina^—Cdu ‘gazelle,’ II.R, 6, lie; LTP. p. 170. 
Note that in line 8, data appears without ina^. 

The sign bir (see Br. 2024 ff.) is evidently a compound of 
MA^-BAR. (Br. md)^plptu (f rom ^ suholes^ Sc, la, 11,+ 

BITG.-S AR. = ‘multitude’ (Br. 8221). The original 
meaning of the sign is probably ‘ abound, be superabundant ’ 
cf. laM., Mdwb. s. y., and see also Delitzsch, Zie Entstehung d. 
dlfesten Sohriftsystems, p. 160). Assyrian urtpu is probably the 
proper translation of bir in these inscriptions, as the context 
deafly demands a distinct species of horned animal (cf. Nr. 2,' 
lines 87-38), and not a general expression denoting wild cervidae. 
Ertpu is the only specific terra which bir represents. It was 
evidently an animal with long horns, as may be seen from IV.R‘. 
26, 20/21: Bir sag elda ‘a lofty headed urtpu’’ ; of. Ps. xcii. 
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11. The urtgu may have been the powerful leucoryx antelqpe 
{oryx leucoryx) which has horns more than three feet long (see 
plate in Wellhausen’s Psalms, SBOT, p. 173). The Assyrian 
word may be cognate with Hebrew ‘ violent.’ 

4, Sar=ap'i2, Br, 4302. For sar-a, as here, cf. IV.R. II, 25b. 

6. Pim-ma—tarhih ‘offspring’ (see Ilchoh. p. OJO, and Br. 
1107). 

6. Glf^.PA. can mean only scei)tre. .N’am-ha-le-ya-ne—d 
itx'dni (from texU), IV.R. 5, 72c. 

7. This is an extremely difficult line. That urud means vessel, 
not necessarily of copper— in the later Assyrian (cf. 
Sb. 114) — has been shown by Delitzsch, Schriftsystem, p. 186 ff. 
(of. also Zb. p. 6, n. 2). I read in-maS as a possible verbal 
format! on Mil/ cf, MAS.=^f/?^, Sc. 3 (see Br. 1760, and 
cf, MAS.MAS.='M!;^^?<Zt«, Sc. lb, 16, and ■utMndm, Br. 1864). For 
mc-tag-tay-e-ne, cf. tag—lapdtu, Br. 3797, 

Wam-Jcu may be, as I render, iov nam—Umtu ‘fate’ + the 
postposition -hu (M), i. e. ana simti construed with tar~M,mu, 
Br. 381 ; cf. IV.R. 9, 34a : munih-tar-enc—hi simii iMmmu, and 
IV.R. 23, 3 la; nam-tar-tar-ra—muMm Simdti, On the other 
hand, nam-ku is ideogram for rubdtu ‘greatness’ (Br. 22,17), i. e. 
the (king’s) greatness is established (?). The prefix munanin- is 
not found elsewhere, but cf. mioianib-gi—ippalsu in a ])robably 
passive sense (Br. 6308). 

8. ci^uf/£r Asaru. For this reading of AV£7/g-rf=Marduk, of. H. 
R. 65, 68c, and Br. 924. See also below on Nr, 2, 31. 

The form na-ba-si-in-de is without parallel. I conclude that 
Qia-ba-U-in- is a prefix combination, although na-ba never occurs. 
For na- alone as the simple prefix of the third pers. cf., however, 
Br. 6831. Pa-Un, i. e. ba 4- I'm, the infixed reflexive, similar in 
force to the Turkish -in-, in sec-in-mek ‘to love oneself,’ occurs, 
for example, Br. 1072 in buMin-t%i—erumma ‘he entered,’ soil, 
sibi ; ethical dative. The character de may mean abdtn and 
xaldqu (Br, 6721; 6726). For its primary signification simMg= 
nappaxu, see Delitzsch, Sohriftsystem, p, 81. A discussion of 
this sign will be found ZA. i, p, 256. When combined with ha 
‘word, mouth,’ it must be translated by sapdku, tabdku ‘pour 
out, heap up,’ Br. 6732-3, i. e. ‘pour out words’; see below on 
Nr. 2, 34, That it cannot mean ‘ speak ’ in our passage is clear 
from the absence of ha, without which de never appears in this 
sense. 
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9. Br. 8545; cf. also HT. 105, 44. 

TTgurtu, from denotes any circumscribed place 

where an absolute ruler has sole sway. See below on Nr. 2, 44. 

MS— ah, Sb. 189, + magh ‘the great dwelling’ (cf. eS==bU'um, 
Br. 381 7), i, e, the abyss of the ocean. Cf. ama-eS-magh, a second- 
ary name of Damkina ; ‘mother of the abyss’; Zb. 49, p. 14, 
and II.R. 58, 45d ; and see also line 24 of this inscription. 

Ifor si-di—cScni ‘ hurl oneself,’ cf. N.E. 63, 40 : Sa tituhhu 
limnu MiSu iSiru ‘he upon whom the evil demon has hurled him- 
self,’ and for the imp)erative in Sumerian ending in e-ne, cf, Br. 
4401. 

10. (rln-a ni-ta=zma aldkiSu {-ta—ina), cf. IV. R, 20, ‘2b, 

11. JSFiLn~me=abkallu, HT. 78, 6''7; Sfg. 55, 5; KAT. p. 78; 
i, e. ‘he who decides,’ as abkal lldni, Anp. i. 5, It was probably 
a priestly office. 

KA.MU.GAL from ka—p'd ‘mouth’ (Br. 638), + mu—Siptu 
(Br. 781) ‘ incantation,’ -p (IK.)— pittl ‘open’ (Br. 2248). 

Translate: ‘he who opens the mouth of incantation,’ i. e. 

‘ enchanter.’ 

A (ID) ha-da-an-aka. For the prefi.K ba-dan, of Br. p, 631. 
The combination a (ID) -P aka (RAM) is given Br. 4750, where 
ID.RAM.GA = ?^ri:M ‘law,’ for which word in Assyrian, see 
EIIT. iv. 30. We find also LlT.ID.RAM.GA=fer 2 :z« ‘decree,’ 
and RAM=i7m, Br. 4761 ; cf, Urtu d-rum ‘issue a decree,’ V.R. 
20, 24b. A (ID) ha-dan-aka, then, would mean ‘he issues the 
decree.’ A similar kind of expression is ka nm-nan-de ‘he pours 
forth words’ (see note on line 8), 

12. Qin-na ; see below on Nr. 2, 35. 

13. A-Su-nag-a=.risna, II.R, 48, 34e; cf. K. 4386, c. i. 44 

‘ pouring out water,’ from pn ‘sprinkle’ (?). also means 

ramdku, II.R. 48, 33e; rimku, V.R. 61, 48b. For this expres- 
sion ‘house of purification,’ which probably refers to a special 
temple used for this purpose, cf. HT. 106, 16. 

The ideogram GI means primarily qand ‘ reed,’ and also 
biblu ‘produce,’ Br, 2387 and 2392 (see Sfg. p. 49)‘. The exact 
meaning of the line is not clear, but it must^ refer to some 
detail of the ceremony of purification. For SES.GAL, lit. ‘big 
brother ^—urugal, cf. Br. 6452. This word also denotes a priestly 
office, perhaps subordinate to the abhallu. 

Mii-dii-a-bi ‘ when he sets up.’ Mu is band, Br. 5248, Sakdnu, 
5269, or ritH, 6265. The 3 p. suffix -bi probably indicates the 
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construction ina kikdnim, although the -ta—ina is wanting here ; 
cl line 10, ina aWdhi^ where -ta appears; hut see HT. p. 105, 1 ; 
gin-a-na ‘ when he goes.’ 

14. Agiibha—aguh’biX ‘pure water,’ Br. 11418. Gihilla 'fire,’ 
Br. 2473 ; hut for the rendering tipdrn ‘torch,’ see ZK. ii. p. 52. 
The god of fire p'if/ir bIL.GI=: ' 6ri‘5i7) is praised in HT. 79, 10. 
Na-ri-ga—aldlu,Mu&xAtBiltii,\. e. ‘ he pure, pure’ and ‘ piun- 
fication,’ Br. 1600-1002 ; cf. ‘Bl=-aldlu, Br. 2566. 

15. The expression ‘son of his god’ (line 20, Nr. 2, 39 et 
passim) simply raean.s pious person. The king here is of course 
identical with the patient of line 10. IT-me-ni-e. For the imper- 
ative prefix nmeni', cf. Br, p. 640, and see Nr. 2, 38. 

16. The suffix -hi is often used in the sense of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun suatu ; Q.I. ga-hi-gim—hima Mzhi matu ‘like that 
milk,’ IV.R. 16, 44h. In lY.R. 6, 62a, -hi —suatu, 

TJ-me-te-gur~gur. The imperative prefix umete-, if the -te is 
indeed a part of the prefix, is not found elsewhere. My reason 
for regarding -te as a formative element is that gur alone is used 
for dapdfu^ Br, 3361, We find -te, however, in u-mu-un-te-gur- 
gur—diqnrma, IV.R. 27, 64, 67b, and HT. 105, 39. Brilnnow 
unnecessarily gives te-gur as a variant of gar, 7719. Te is prob- 
ably a variant of the locative ta— ‘ thence,’ here. The exact 
meaning of dapdru is not quite clear, hut the Sumerian gur 
means primarily ‘turn,’ Br. 3387, bo t\\A% u-me-te-gur-gur- 
dupirma may he rendered ‘ turn away,’ i, e. ‘ drive out,’ used of 
disease as represented hy the scapegoat, Belitzsch, Ildioh. p. 
226, cites xitUi duppiri ‘drive away my sin,’ K. 4931, rev. 7/8/ 
and liddippir namtar ‘may the evil fate he driven put,’ K, 166, 
rev.; It is not probable that is identical with “)|3D, seen, 
for example, in d{€)iparu, Zb. 46-7. The stem “1^1 may he 
connected with Heh. in the sense ‘drive hack,’ which 

occurs, for example, in Ps. cxxvii. 5 ; ^ 

‘ they shall drive hack the enemies in the gate’; cf, ’ back 
part of the sanctuary (Lagarde, Arm. Stud., §541). 

17. The utug might also be a favourable influence ; see line 27. 

A.LAL=:aM, Br. 11638. AM was the heavenly bull created 

hy Arm to avenge his daughter IStar. According to the Nim- 
rod Epic, it was killed hy GilgameS and Eabani. Its secondary 
meaning, as seen here, is an evil demon with power to afflict man 
with disease. . 


/ 
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Geldm—ikimmv, Br. 1 ISC'?, Note tbe difference between 
this sign and utucp Br. 11311. The eJumrmc was tbe restless 
wandering ghost. 

TE,LAL=^a?M, Br. '7'732, was an evil demon similar to tlie 
aM. With this whole line, cf. IT.R. 16, 16a ; Lu utukku linmn, 
lu aM Umnu, lu %kimrim Ihnnu., hi gallit limnu. 

18. Nin-ah-a—arsaSH^ Br. 12023 ; also HT. 106, 19 ‘spittle’ 
(so Muss-Arnolt in his Assyr. Diet. s. v.; cf. Jensen, ZK. ii. 33, 
and rera. 3). The word may be cognate with Syr. • It is 
used in connection with ruHti in HT. 86/7, 60; arMS'Cl nAtu M 
ina ptlimnU oiadat, ‘spittle. and breath foully thrown from the 
mouth.’ 

Nin-ghvl-gim-ma^ lit. ‘ whatever causes evil to exist,’ hence 
‘disease.’ See HT. 106, 19. 

A-ba-da-an-ur-rheS, 'Although abadan- does not occur else- 
where as a prefix, we find abadab-, Br. 7556, and, of course, 
badan-; see line 11. Ur=.ardTu^ usuaHy iir-ur, Br. 11888. The 
primitive meaning of is perhaps ‘to bind’; cf. xamCann.^ldv. 
11890, Sb. 271 and Zb. p. 81 ; also Br. 11889; hence ardru 
‘ to bind with a curse.’ 

19. Ki-ri-a-m. Ki-=.ah'u place, Br. 9627; Ti=.alida ‘be 
clean,’ Br. 2566; a is the vowel of prolongation, and -JtJ. (-Au/) is 
the postposition ana, ina. For -ku[h%)—ina, of. Br. 10563. 
This is euphemistic for ‘ unclean place ’ (see above). 

Glha-ba-an-lagh-gi-es, For the prefix , cf. Br. p. 648. 

Lagh-=^naz(mL, Br. 4939. See also below on line 20. Note that 
lag also means aldku ‘ go,’ Br. 4935. 

20. AN.SES.KI^nmmtf, Br. 6453, i. e. Sin, ‘the moon’; see 
IV.R. i, 29b. AldAJJ. — babhar=:.Sama^ ‘the sun,’ Br. 7795. 
For -bi in the sense of the copula ‘and,’ cf. Br. 5131. 

Igi-ni-M~ana pdnihj., IV.R. 2, 27b; a-ga-ni-^iX= ana arkisu, 
Br. 11624/5. 

Qlie-en-da-lagh-lagh-gi-el. For the precative prefix ghenda-, cf . 
Br. p, 539, and for lagli-lagh—nazdzu, see above on line 19. The 
correct rendering here is probably Tidnii (Br. 4937) ; see HT. p. 
92/3, 12. The suffix -gi indicating the vowel of prolongation 
shows that togAmust have been pronounced laghg. 

21. Nam-til-la = baldtu, Br. 2133. Gliu~mu-ni-ib~gub-hu-da. 
For the precative prefix ghu-mu-nib, i. e. gku-, precative element, 
A- mu, pref. 3 p,, and infixed reflexive like'-swi;, cf. Br. p. 637- 
Gub-bu means both nazdzu, Br. 4893, and kdnu, Br. 4884. The 
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suffix -da in this form is very interesting. Parallel cases are 
found Br. '7088 ; baran-te-(fa-da=ld tedixxt ; also naynba-te-ge-da 
— d itxihii^ from which we may perhaps infer that -da is a loca- 
tive element incorporated with the verb-form, supplementing the 
force in this phrase of the postposition -sd=ina ‘in.’ Of. also 
su-ni-ta gJia-ba-a>i4ar-ru-da, hTr. 3, 21, ‘ may it go out q/his body.’ 
Other instances of incoi’porated -da are found, Br, 4211, Qi-ih-bi-da 
=zixaUidii)ii\ Si(.-b(ir-ri-da=UHH'dy'u. In other languages of 
the agglutinative type such incorporation is vv^ell known. In the 
agglutinative and polysynthetic American tongues, precisely the 
same phenomenon occurs in such expressions as the Abenaki 
(Algic dialect) : Otaum n-oji-yi‘)yiWgoyi ‘ from Ottawa it was 
given to me.’ In tills form ‘torae’;-q/i- is the incapsu- 
lated prepositional element ‘from’; ‘give,’ and -gon^ 

third person ‘ he-she.’ 

22. MU.KA.GA.=;!« (»t?6)=:A8syr. td ‘incantation,’ Br. 783. 
For jEa=Mi-'ki-ga^ see Br. 2906, and for the gen, of this word 
with -kit^ see IV. R. 1, 36b. 

23. Tu-tu -f yiam-sub seems to mean ‘incantation ’; cf. IV.R. 21, 
47b ; tu-tu nayyi-Hub ha-ayi-se=:.idisuma slptu ‘he casts it out, i. e, 
the incantation,’ Abzu-a (ZU.AB.-a) ‘unto the deep,’ Note 
that -a—ayia, Br. 11364 ; a~iua, 11365. Se=yiadd, Br. 4417. 

24. JE-nym-yia-kit ‘of the great house,’ i. e. ‘of the abyss’ 
(see above line 9), where Ea resides ; ef. HT. 76, 11/12 ; ana Ea 
ina apst ‘unto Ea in the deep.’ 

Ghe-im-ma-an-gaba-gaba. For ghe-im-ynan, see Br. p. 540. 
The infix -man- here is probably identical with -nib-, -I'm-, i. e. 
infixed reflexive. Gaba=patdru, Br. 4488, and see Sb. 345. A 
similar idiom relating to loosening a curse is found in the expres- 
sion : UpatUru maynitsunu ‘may they loosen the curse’; JECdiob. 

p. 622. 

25. This line was left unfinished by the scribe. It should 
probably be filled out from line 17. 

26. Ba-ra-m—ina axdti ; cf. IV.R. 2, 24a (Br. 1730). The 
verb here should ^voh&bljhe ghe-im-ta-giib~lizziz, as in Nr. 2, 44. 
For this whole line, cf, HT. 93, 10 ; bay^-ta-bi-sd gha-ba-ra-au-gub- 
ba=ma axdti lizziz. Note here the incapsulated locative -ta- 
which, like -da in line 21 above, is complementary to M. 

27. With this line should be compared the identical passage 
HT. 93/2, 11; TTtug Ug-ga lamma (AN.KAL.) Ug-ga=^edu 
duyngi lamasi dumqi. Uiug-=seda only iq these passages. 
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Sedu and lamassii (also lamassu) indicate varieties of the bull- 
god which was represented by colossi at the entrances of temples 
and palaces. Seda and lamassu were always protectors when 
mentioned together [lllmb. p. 381). The Sedii when alone was 
a destroying stox-m-god. The usual ideogram for is alad ; 
cf. the unilingixal line HT. 88, 40 ; Alad AN.KAL. nin §ifj-ga~ 
^edu lamassu durnqi (the Assyx’iaii here is mine). Note that AN. 
KAL. (pron. la'))i'ma)=lamassu ogqxxv& Sh. I'7t5, 

JSfam-lugal-la-halarn-m.a-hU. Kalam {Jcalama) = matu, Br. 
5914. 

28. This line is precisely identical with MT. 92. 12, 

Nr. 2; ASKT. p. 104. 

30. Ml bir-ghtd~dub-l)o . Nkin-e na-ri-ga 

Sipat uftgi sa usapmx limutta. Mub'd kt tMilti 
Incantation of the gazelle which alleviates evil (pain). 
The prince of purification, 

31 ^ dingir Asaru tur Nun-hi-ga-hit elci-bi me (?) -gal-li-es dug-ga. 


Marduh nidr J^ridu tills iqabbi. 

Marduk, son of Eiudu, pui'ely sjxeaks, 

32. Nima-gha-kud-du nin tu-tn-da-na 
JSfm-a-ghalmd-du btltu {ind) MpdtUa 


Nin-a-gha-kud-du the lady (in) her incantations 

33 gi-bi- mu-ni-ib-gar. 

tMil (?) iMakan. 

graciously (?) she confirms it (?). 

34. Mn-hilugal abzH (ZU. AB.) -kittura-ni Asarukamu- 

na-an-de-e : 

JEa sar apst ana mdrisu Marduh isessi : 

Ea the king of the abyss unto his son Marduk speaks : 

35. G-in-na iura-mu dtngir Asaric. 

Alik mdri Marduk, 

“ Go, my son Mai'duk.” 

36. Lu-nam~erim-ma in-dib-ba-a-an. 

Abi I'd ipbatdsu. 

“ The enemies have seized him (the patient).” 

37. Bir-ghubdub-ba su-u-nie-ti, 

XTrtga sa usapsax limutta liqtma, 

“Take the gazelle which alleviates evil (pain).” 

38. Saga-bi sag-ga-na u-me-ni-gar-gar. 
qaqqadsu ana qaqqadisu sukunma. 

“ Place its head upon his (the patient’s) head.” 
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39. Lugal-etnr dingirtt-na u-me-te-gur-gur. 

Ana sarri mdr ilisu diqnrma. 

‘‘Drive it away from the king, the son of his god.” 

40. Ugh ha-hi-m ghe-Jii-ih-^ub-ha. 

RaHuSu ina ptSii llUadL 

“ May his spittle flow from his mouth.” 

4L Jjugala-hi glie-en-el ghe-en-lagh-lagh, 

Harm suatu Itlil Uhih. 

“May that king be pure, may he be clean.” 

42. Lu-nam.-crim-ma nu-wi-zii-a ; 

Ahi " Id idd j 

“The enemies (the hostile demons of disease) understand 
it not (i. e. do not comprehend the method' of cure); 

43. su-ni-ta gJie-ni-ib-ta-e. 
ina zamrim Uss'd. 

from his body may they tear themselves away.” 

44. Dingir GIS.G-HAR.- rorkit bara-hc ghe-im-ta-guh. 

Iht sa u(jurti ina axdti Uzziz. 

“May the god of the upurtu stand aside.” 


45. Enim-enim-ma bir-ghul-dnb-ha. KAM. 

Hijxit urtpi Sa lAapSax limutta. KAM. 

The incantation formula of the gazelle which alleviates 
evil. KAM. ? 


Commentary, 

30, Bir-ghul-dub-ba. For bir, .see above on Nr. 1, 3. That ghul 
denotes the abstract noun limuttu as well as the adj. llmnu is 
clear fromBr, 9603 ; cf. IV.R, 28, 'Ta; ghul gim-ma=.ipeS limuUi, 
Dub-ha==-paSdxu, Br. 7030. 

31, Mla-bi or eldbi with vowel of prolongation, for el + bi, is 
adverbial here, UliS\ (ii.ll.KA1,b5c,,magha~bi~ma''diS ; IV.R. 
5, 20b, pa{sig)-pa{sig)-ga-bi=:SaqummiS ; and for further exam- 
ples of the adverbial use of the suffix -bi, cf. Br. 6189. That 
the ending -eS has also a purely adverbial force is seen from bur- 
ri-eS=azriS, IV.R. 17, 38a ; of. also dug-gi-eS — tdbie, HT. 105, 8b 
For Dug (id. KA) -ga^qibd, cf. Br. 531, and see especially IV. 
R. 41 (48), 22a, dug-ga~iqabbi (in var. K. 8018). 

32, JSfm-a-gha-kud-du is called ‘lady of the shining water,’ 
IV.R. 28, Nr. 3, 58 ; ninagubba. In IV.R. 16, 39b she is espe- 
cially invoked to protect and purify the sick; of. II.R. 58, 48, 
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wliere we read : 'raajshe utter the magic 'Spell of Eridu with 
her pure mouth.’ She is not infrequently associated with incan- 
tations (see Hommel, Bern. i. p. 388). 

The reduplication tu-tii is i:)robably plural (cf. ITP. p. 140) ; 
da— i\\Q prep, wa, and -na is the suffix of the third person. It 
is possible, however, that -da represents the prolongation of tu — 
tud (?). 

88 gi-bi may he for dug-gi-hi-zztdJm, cf. HT. p. 105, 

8 B, dug-gi-eS ‘graciously.’ 

33. Munibgar. For mxc-nih — ^fteal and iftaneal, cf. Br. 3463 
and 11897. A prefix and infix are frequently used to express the 
infixed verb form in Assyrian. For Utakan, see ba-nin-gar.^ 
IV.R. 8, 22b ; 26, 8b ; 7, la, 19a. 

34. JnCa mu-na‘)i-de-e=zuessi from msH also HT. p. 76, 5/0. The 
infix -7ia.n- here has the force of a dative, expressed- in the Assy- 
rian ana mdriSu. See above, note on Nr. 1, 8. 

36. For this line, cf. HT. p. 77, 27- 

36. Lu-nam-eri)n-m.a-=dbic ‘foe, enemy,’ Il.Ii. 24, Nr. 2 Obv. ; 
K. 133, Obv. 7/8; IV.R. 21, Nr. 1 B, Rev. 17 (see also Br. 4604). 
Owing to the verb-forms in lines 42-8 the noun is probably to be 
construed as a plural here, i. e. dbi ‘ enemies.’ Zu = amtlxt 
‘man, person’ and erim-ma—raggii ‘evil, hostile’; Br. 4007. 

In-dib-ba-a-an. JDibha—gabdtu ‘seize,’ Br. 10694, and cf. Nr. 
3, 3. The combination of a prefix (in this base in-) with the 
suffix a-an is used to denote the past relation, also Br. 7977 ; ba- 
a)i-in-el-lal-a-an=uUe^ ; mu-un-gam-a-an—hanhLku, Br. 7322, 
etc. For the force of a-an in general, see Br. p. 561 B. 

37. tin-u-me-ti—liqQmay IV.R. 3, 42a. 

38. U'-me-ni-gar-gar=hikunma, K. 246, c. ii. 53 ; K. 1284, 39. 
For umeni-, imperative prefix, cf. Br. p. 546. This line is 
explained by IV.R. 26, 24/6b ; sag bir sag en-h'i ba-an-se—qaqqadl 
urtpi ana qaqqad amUi ittadin ‘ the head of the urt^u is placed 
in contact with the head of the man,’ i. e. to receive the disease. 
Exactly the reverse of this idea is seen in HT. 91, 65 ff.: marus- 
tu arhiM Id tabdU qaqqadsunu ana qaqqadisu . ..d ilkunu ; d it- 
xd ‘ the evil sickness and (evil) saliva, may they not place their 
head against his head. May they not approach him.’ Also in 
HT. 88, 40-1, we read : Alad AN.KAL. {lamma) nin Mg-ga sag- 
ga-na a-ba-n%-in-gicb=sedxi lamassu dumqi ina r$U$u lizziz ‘may 
the protecting bull-gods (see above on Nr, 1, 27) who are favour- 
able stand at his head,’ It is clear from these inscriptions that 
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the head was regarded as the seat of disease ; cf. also in this 
connection the custom of laying the kurUmatu ‘ magic food ’ (?) 
on the patient’s head, possibly with the double idea that it should 
act as a fomentation and as a charm (for kurilmaMi, see Zb. 49, 
and note 6). 

39. See above on 1, 16. 

40, For ugh (?), cf, Jensen, ZK. ii. p, 32, n. l,and Br. 789, 791. 
The king probably liad a fever, and so the flow of saliva was v" 
course a favorable sign. 

tiiibha— Had'd, II. R, 35, 13c, Forr/Z^e-, the precative prefix, and 
the infix -nih- cf, Br. p. 539; and for nad'd ‘j)Our forth,’ sail. 
‘spittle’ [riiHu), see ittadi, NK. 8, 34 : itladi ina pBri ‘she spat 
upon it.’ Cf. Ildwb. s. v. ruHii. 

42. N'a-un-z\L~a~ld id'll, ]>!., cf. IV.R. 7, 42a. 

43. Ohe-nib-ta~e. JE (\JT).'DXJ.) — ag.d ‘go forth,’ Sb. 84; but 
here it clearly stands for the stronger expression nisit ‘tear, 
wrench forth, go forth violently,’ cf. IV.R. 16, c, ii. 5/6 f., exactly 
as in our text: sunita ghenibta-e=ina ziimrUu li-is-su-u, and 1. 
47g : ghe-ni4b-ta-e=li-is-su-u. The infix -tu- is here the locative 
prepositional particle=wa ‘out of’ (see Prince, JAOS. 1895, p. 
ocxxiv.). 

44. For GIti-GHAR —uguTtii, see above on Nr. 1, 9. The god 
of tlie ugurtu in this passage is clearly a baleful influence ; cf. 
ZA. i. p. 32, and Delitzsch, Mdiob,, s. v. upurtu. 

'Fox bafa-hi, see above. Nr. 1, 26.' 'Eox guh—nazCmi, Q,i. Br. 
4893. 

Nr. 3; ASKT. pp. 105-6. 

1. En. En-na edin-na gin-a-na ; 

Incantation. When the lord Bel goes forth into the field ; 

2. Efi-gal Ea [En-ki-Jut) edin-na gin-a-na. 

When the gi*eat lord Ea goes forth into the field, 

3. bif-anm ^A.DIJ.^A.DU, -bi edin-na-kit 'tni-ni-ih-dib-dib. 

the beasts of that pasture in the field he catches. 

4. Sikka sikka-bar-ra dara liiUm-bi-e-ne {mu-ni-)ib-e-ne. 

The leaders of the goats, the wild goats (and) the gazelles 

he drives away. 

6. BAR.KAK. ZUR.BAR.KAK.-Z>^ edin-na-kit mi-ni-ib-dib- 
dib. 

The gazelle and the gazelle-fawn of the field he seizes, 

6. BAR.KAK. ZUB.BAR.KAK.-5Z-J« ni-nigin-e. 

The gazelle together with her fawn he catches. 
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1, Im-glm mu-un-ri-ri nim-gir-gim mit-un-gir-gir-ri 
Like the wind he storms, like lightning he flashes. 

8. Jila {ICn-Jci hit) igi har-har dug-gi-es mi-ni-ih-e-ne. 

Ea lifted up his eyes; he graciously drives them out. 

9. Asaru igi ; nm-ina-e / gin-na ‘ 

(See Commentary below.) 

10. iSagan tier rtiuatr Bahhar siha nin-ngm-ma-hit 

Let J^agau (Nergal?), son of Sainas, the shepherd of all 
that is, 

11. BAKKAK. edbi-na ghu-mn-ra-ah-tum-ma. 
bring to thee a gazelle of the field. 

12. JCin-igi-lamga-bu, larnga gal aii-na-Mt, 

Let ICin-igidainga-bu, (Ea), the great lamga of heaven, 

13. GIS.SUB hi azag gim-ma-na ghu-mu-ra-ab-tum-ma. 
bring thee a bow made by pure hands. 

14. BAR.KAK edin-na gin-ci igi ^’■nair Babhar-Sid u-me-ni-gub. 
Cause the gazelle that wanders in the field to stand before 

Samas. ' 

15. Lugal-e tnr dingir-ra-na GIS.SUB. u-me-ni-se. 

Give the bow to the king the son of his god. 

16. JC-a-hi-nag-a-h'i e-da-ni-ta, 

When he opmes forth from the house of purification, 

I*/. BAR.KAK. igi <-Unair Babbar-SH ghe-en-sig-ga. 
let him smite the gazelle before ji^amas. 

18. (Lugal)-e (?) BAR KAK.-ra GIS.SUB. iu-bar-ra e-da-na, 
When the king shoots at the gazelle witlf the bow, 

19. {JVam)-tar-a-sig nin-gig nin-ah-a nin-ghul-gim-ma, 

the fated affliction which saps the strength, the disease, the 
illness, the spell, 

20. nin-ghxd % Babbar su-a-na ni-gdl {JK)-la; 
whatever of evil there was in his body at sunrise ; 

21. GIS.SUB.-^wi m~ni 4 a{gha)-ba-an-tar-ru-da. 

like the bow (i. e. like the arrow of the bow) from Ms body 
may it go forth. 

. 22. Lugal-e BAR.KAK.-m GI^.SUB.^a -gi-ia-a-ni-ta (?) 

When the king shoots (?) at the gazelle with the bow, 

23. Utiig glml A.LAL. ghul Mn-e glie-en-Ug-ga. 

may the evil demon, the evil aVd.^ be appeased. 

24 edin-na-^d xi-me-ni-bar. 

Let loose (the gazelle) into the field. 
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25 edin-na-M . . . e-da-ni-ta. 

When (the gazelle) goes out into the field, 

26 su ra-ra-da-a-ni-ta, 

(in the field ?) when it takes up its abode, 

27 ha gJml erne ghul 

the evil mouth, the evil tongue 

28 hi ghe-^n-da-ra-ra 

with it (?) may they take up their abode. 

29 ti-me-ni-e. 

make him. clean ; may it go forth. 

30 (DU)G.BUR. ni nun-7ia-glm 

a vessel of stone (?) like butter 

31 SAG.KAL, 

the Amridu. 

32 8IG.(?) GI.DA.KAM 

? ? ? 


Comment ART. ^ 

1. Gm-a-7ia ; lit. 'his going’; without preposition. The usual 
form is gm-a-ni-ta, as in Nr. 1, 10. 

5. JBir~anm ; see Pinches’ Sign-list, p. V. c. iii., line 26 = 

iomn^ru. .==hirMtu 'pasture,’ Br. 8032. * 

In mi-7iib-dib-dib, the infix -nib plainly supplements the object, 
i. e. it may be rendered ‘them.’ The usual infix for ‘them’ is 
-nesm-/.see HT. p.^ 145, § 19. 

4. For Sikha, cf. Br. 10901, and for sikha-har, 10902. LuUm 
=' wether, leader of a flock,’ Br. 10722. 

6. BARKAK=pa57««, Br. 1908. ZIJR.BAR.KAK=««(^Zw, 
Br. 9074. 

6. JSfigin=zgddu ‘ hunt,’ Br, 10342. 

7. Mun-ri-ri 'he storms,’ cf. Br. '2,b%\—zdqu. Gir-girzzz 
bardqu, Br. 306. 

8. The sign KAR.GAN. must mean 7iaM ‘lift up’ [aganaUnu, 
Br, 3172) in connection with igi 'face, eye.’ For dug-gi-eS, see 
above on Nr. 2, 31. 

9. This line consists of abbreviations of three formulae, i. e., 
perhaps : a) Asaru igi kar-kar + ? ? 

Marduk lift up thine eyes + ? ? 

b) N'in-ma-e ni-zu-a-mu za-e in-ma-e-zu 

8a andku idd atta ttdi 

Whatsoever I know thou must know (also). 
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c) Gin-oia tura-omi 

Alik mCiri Marduk ! 

Go, my son Marduk ! IV.R. 22, 'tIj. With these lines should 
be compared IV.R. 22, Ilf : — Ed mdrm Marduk ippal ; mdri 
mina Id tidi, ruvna luraddikaf Ha andJm id'd atta ttdi; dlilc 
mdri 3Iardak^ etc. Ea’ spake unto his son M.; My son, what 
knowost thou not? what shall I add to thee? Whatsoever I 
know, thon must know, etc. 

10. Mngir ^cKjan, only Sb, 30t5 and IV.R. 28, 10a (see Br. 8976) 
=Nergal ? (so Johnston). Siba—r&u, cf. Br, 5688. 

11. Note the infix -rab- denoting the second person ‘thee, to 
thee’; see IIT. p. 145, §19. Incorporation of the pronominal 
object with the verb is of course well known in agglutinating 
and polysynthetic tongues ; cf. Basque emalen darotak ‘ thou 
givest it to me ’ (-t- ‘ me ’) ; Abenaki (Algic dialect) Wnamiol ‘ I 
see thee ’ (Id — ‘ thee ’). 

12. Nin-igi~lamga'hu—Ea^ Br. 11077 ; cf. IV.R. 18, 55a; 57a, 
etc. 

The word lamga, if preceded by the determ. lu-=amUu—')%am- 
garu, Br. 11165, and Sin, ILR. 47, 66e. 

13. Gl^.^'\JB.—niid 2 }dnu ‘bow,’ Br. 1431. “Fashioned by 
pure hands”; cf. HT. 89, 40 ; nabasi da ina qdti .... Ulttim 
ib-bah-la ‘cords of wool (?) which are brought with a pure hand,’ 
i. e,, probably by hands made clean by a ritual of purification, 
like the formal cleansing of the modern Mohammedans. 

14. Gin-a; note the -a ending, which may have the force of 
a postposition here. 

16. N ote the infix -da-, probably of locative force, in e-da-ni-ta, 
and cf. above on Nr. 1, 21. 

17. lLA{sig)=maxdpu ‘smite,’ Br. 5676. 

18. Literally : ‘ When the king at the gazelle a bow-loosening 
sends forth.’ Su-bar—masdru {musMru), Br. 7111; har=-mus- 
Mru, 1774. Su-har, then, would mean ^hand loosening.’ 

19. Nam-tar a(lD)-sig (^A). Mam-tar —simtu ‘ fate ’ jjusswz. 
A{iB)-sig(BA)—asakku, Br. 6692, i. e. a demon of baleful influ- 
ence which saps away the strength of a patient with persistent 
force ; hence the name, A ‘strength’ -!- sig ‘smite, destroy’; viz., 
asakktc sa amtla Id umadktru ‘which does not leave a man cf. 
Bdwh. 144. 
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20 . Jicibhar. For see Sc. 129 (Br, 8980); also 

oia'ddu, Sc. 126. 

21. For -da in gha-hu-an-tar-ru-da, cf. on Nr. 1, 21. Tar=i 
pardhi, Zb. 104, note. 

22. It is impossible to make out the last combination in this 
line. The above translation is suggested by the context. 

23. jSig—damqu, see above on Nr. 1, 27, and Br. 0440. 

24. U-Die-ni-har. Bar=usMru [maMru) ‘let loose,’ Br. 1814 
(see above on Nr. 3, 18). 

26-28. As the gazelle takes up its abode in the field, the curse 
is to remain with the animal. 

26. Br. 0362 ; aMhu, 6365 ‘dwell.’ It is possi- 

ble that the ho in this line may represent the po.stposition -ku{-S'd) 
— ina, although it is written here 8X1= and not -ku-{-sd ) ; cf. 
Sfg. p. 17 ; e-a-ni-Su{Q,AT)z=ana Mfim. 

30. DUG.-BXJIi. is very difficult. JDug-ga-hur^paxdru ‘col- 
lect,’ Br. 5894 ff. It is possible that dug-hitr may be an error for 
this, as the character is not clear ; perhaps the final wedges 
represent the end of ga (?). In this case the combination would 
be ‘a gatherer of butter.’ As it stands, d^ig— lair pat ii ‘vessel,’ 
Br. 5891, and hur—ahnii, 6973. Pfi-nun-na—ximUn ‘butter,’ 
Br, 6349. 

This line may refer to some ceremony of anointing tlie king 
after his purification. 


List of Sumerian Words discussed in the Commentary, 


-a, 8, 14, 

BAR.KAK., 8, 5. 

ad, 1, 9. 

ba&in-^, 1, 8. 

dbadab-, 1, 18. 

-bi, 1, 16 ; 2, 83. 

ahadan-, 1, 11, 18. 

bir, 1, 8. 

abzu, 1, 23. 

-da, 1, 21 ; 2, 82; 8, 21. 

aguhba, 1, 14. 

-da-, 8, 16. 

aJca, 1, 11. 

dara, 1, 8. 

A. LAL., 1, 17. 

de, 1, 7. 

AN.SES.KI., 1, 20. 

dib, 2, 86. 

anSu, 3, 3. 

dim-ma, 1, 6. 

AN.TU., 1, 20. 

dll, 1, 18. 

a sig, 8 , 19. 

dub, 2, 80. 

a-m-nag-a, 1, 18. 

dug, 2, 81. 

babbar, 1, 20. 

DUG.BUR., 8, 80. 

badan-, 1, 11. 

dug-ga-bur., 8 , 30. 

bar, 1, 26 ; 8, 24. 

DUG.SAR., 1, 3. 
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E, 2, 43. 

nam-sub, 1, 23, 

Ea, 1, 22. 

nam-tar, 3, 19. 

el-bi, 2, 81. 

nam-tilla, 1, 21. 

En-M-ga, 1, 22. 

mt-ri-ga, 1, 14. 

eS-ab, 1, 9. 

-nib-, 1, 21 ; 3, 3. 

eS (adverbial), 2, 81. 

nigin, 8, 6. 

gaba, 1, 24, 

Nin-agha-Jcud-du, 2, 82. 

gliaban-, 1, 19. 

nin-ah-a, 1, 18, 

glmr, 2, 88. 

nin-ghul-gm-ma, 1, 18. 

ghaimman-, 1, 24. 

nin-igi-lmnga-hu, 3, 12. 

gelcim, 1, 17. 

min-me, 1, 11. 

ghenda-. 1, 20. 

nn-un-zn-a, 1, 42. 

GL, 1, 18. 

ra, 3, 26. 

gihilla, 1, 14. 

' ■ rab, 8, 11. 

gin, 1, 10 ; 8, 1. 

ri, 8, 7. 

gir, 8, 7. 

sar, 1, 4, 

GIS.GHAR., 1, 9. 

se, 1, 23. 

GIB. PA., 1, 6. 

siha, 8, 10. 

GIS. SUB., 8, 18. 

sidi, 1, 9. 

gub, 1, 21 ; 26. 

8ig (PA.), 3, 17. 

ghul, 2, 80. 

sikJca, 3, 4. 

gliumunib, 1, 21. 

simng, 1, 8. 

giir, 1, 16, 

Sagan, 3, 10. 

i. 3, 20. 

SeS-duggii, 1, 2. 

igi-ni-m, 1, 20. 

SES. GAL., 1, 13. 

ka, 1, 8. 

Hg, 3, 23. 

fca + de, 2, 84. 

Sigga, 1, 27. 

Tcalam, 1, 27. 

-Sii, 8, 26. 

KA.MU.GAL., 1, 11. 

Sub, 2, 40. 

har, 8, 8. 

su-har, 3, 18. 

M-ri, 1, 19. 

Su-nag, 1, 18, 

lagh, 1, 19 ; 20. 

Su-%i-me-H, 2, 37. 

lamassu, 1, 27. 

-ta, 2, 43. . 

lu-a-dar-maii, 1, 2. 

tag, 1, 7. 

lulim, 8, 4. 

te, 1, 6. 

lu-nam-erim-ma, 2, 86. 

TE.LAL., 1, 17. 

mn.?, 1, 7. 

tu, 1, 22 ; 28. 

MU.KA.GA., 1,22. 

ugh, 2, 82. 

munanib-, 1, 7. 

umeni-, 2, 38. 

munanin-, 1, 7. 

umete-, 1, 16. 

munib-, 2, 88. 

wr, 1, 18. 

nabasin-, 1, 8, 

unid, 1, 7. • 

nawba-, 1, 6. 

umgal, 1, 18. 

nam-ku, 1, 7. 

utug, 1, 17 ; 27. 


List of most impoetant Assyeian Woejds. 

aldlu, 1, 14. 
tllu, 1, 14. 


ahJcallU) 1 , 11 . 
ekimviu, 1, 17. 
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aU, 1, 17. 
ngurtu, 1, 9 ; 2, 44. 
1, 9, 

urtgu, 1, 3. 
ardru, 1, 18, 
(irsaM, 1, 18. 

'iirtn, 1, 11. 
aSaJehU; 3, 19. 
eMru, ] , 9, 
aSru, 1, 19. 
galM,, 1, 17. 


dapdm, 1, 16. 
fexfi, 1, 6. 
fijjdru, 1, 14. 
nadil, 1, 28 ; 2, 40. 
rfidii, 1, 18. 
rismi, 1, 18. 
snatic, 1, 16. 

Hinitu, 1, 7, 

Uliltu, 1, 14. 
tirtu, 1, 11. 





The Tearing of Gcmnents as a Symbol of Mourning, luith 
esggeoial reference to the Cnskons of the Ancient 
Hebrews . — By M.oims Jastrow, Je., Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Pliilaclelpliia, Pa. 

In a paper prepared for the meeting of the Section for the His- 
torical Study of Religions in 1898, and. now published in No. 1 of 
the papers of that section/ I discussed the significance of the cus- 
tom of placing dust on the head as a symbol of inoui’ning or 
sign of grief among the ancient Hebrews and other peoples Inci- 
dentally, another custom no less prominent was touched upon, 
namely, the tearing of garments. This custom merits an inde- 
pendent investigation. As in the former paper, I will confine 
myself largely to the customs of the ancient Hebrews, though 
the results of the investigation apply to other nations among 
whom the custom exists. 

The tearing of garments and the putting on of sackcloth are so 
frequently mentioned together in the Old Testament as to make 
it evident that the two rites are closely connected with one 
another. It is suflicient for our purposes to refer to such passages 
as the following: (1) Gen. xxxvii. 34, where Jacob, upon learn- 
ing that Joseph is dead, tears his garments and places sackcloth 
around his loins. (2) 1 Kings xxi. 27, where Ahab, after listen- 
ing to the denunciation and gloomy prophecy of Elijah, tears' his 
garments as a sign of grief and puts sackcloth on his body 
(3) Esther iv. 1, where Moi'decai, in grief at the evil 
fate in store for the Jews, tears his garments and clothes himself 
in sackcloth and ashes. (4) 2 Sam. iii. 81, where on the occasion 
of Abner’s death David says to Joab and to all the people? 
“ Tear your garments and gird youi’selves with sackcloth.” (5) 

2 Kings vi. 30, Joram the son of Ahab tears his garments and 
appears before the people with sackcloth on his body underneath 
(6) 2 Kings xix. 1 (parallel passage. Is. 
xxxvii. 1), Hezekiah in deep distress at the impending advance 
of Sennacherib against Jerusalem tears his garments and covers 


^ Ooi’responding to JAOS. xx. 1, pp. 133-150 ; Bust, Earth, and Ashes 
as Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews.” 
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liimself with sackcloth. It is true that frequently the ‘ tearing of 
garments ’ is mentioned without the ‘ putting on of sackcloth ’ 
(e, g, Ezra ix. 3., Nura. xiv. 6), and vice versa ; and that the 
‘tearing of garments’ is also joined to other symbolical oxpi’es- 
sions of mourning, grief, or distress, sucli as fasting (Ezra ix. 5), 
putting dust on the head (2 Samuel i. 2), plucking the hair or 
beard (Ezra ix. 3), and the like. Still, the fact that in so many 
passages the tvyo customs under consideration are united is sig- 
nificant, as is also the cirenmstance that when thus combined, 
the tearing is invariably mentioned first. The one act appears to 
be preparatory to the other. 

The verb employed for indicating this tearing is and an 

examination of its use shows conclusively that a violent action of 
tearing is denoted by it. 1 Sam. xv. 28, Samuel announces to 
Saul, nlH! ; which clearly 

means, “ Yahwe has wrenched from thee the rulership over Israel.” 
Similarly, 2 Kings xvii. 21, "IH ’3 ; 

“For he has torn Israel away from the house of David,” i. e., has 
torn asunder the bond uniting the two. One may also consult 
1 Kings xi. 11, 1 Sam. xxviii. 17, and more particularly 2 Kings 
ii. 12, where it is said of Elisha, u})on seeing the ascension of 
Elijah, D^j/pp P D^/ppp Vpm pl:qp_ ; “He took hold of 

his garments and tore them in two (lit. in two tears).” The 
verb ^“Ip, therefore, in connection with the ‘tearing’ of the 
garments implies more than making a mere rent in one’s clothes, 
and may be used to indicate tearing them off one’s body — a violent 
removal. If this be so, we should ex23ect to find evidence that it 
was once customary as a symbol of mourning to strip oneself of 
one’s garments entirely. Such evidence is indeed forthcoming, 
and Schwally ’ has already called attention to it, though he has 
failed to give a satisfactory exjfianation of the custom. In the 
first chapter of Micah, the ju-ophet pictures the coming annihila- 
tion of the northern kingdom, which arouses in him a profound 
sense of grief : 

“ Therefore I will lament and howl. 

Go about barefooted and naked. 

Start a lament like the jackals, 

A mourning like ostriches” (v. 8). 

' Das Leben nach clem Tode nacJi den Vorstelliingen des alien Israel, 
pp. 13-14. 
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The terms used— n'lSpK ' ^ 1|)pp — are the ones com- 

monly employed for indicating the lament for the dead, and the 
reference to going about ‘barefooted’* and ‘naked’ would 
therefore be out of place, if the custom of stripping oneself did 
not at one time exist. Is. xx, 2-4 may be quoted as couhrmatory 
evidence. The prophet is ordered, by way of furnishing an 
external symbol of his grief at impending misfortune, to remove 
the simple sackcloth which covers his loins, to take off the sandals 
from his feet, and go about “naked and barefooted.” 

There are indications that among the ancient Arabs likewise 
the custom i)revailed of stripping oneself as a sign of mourning 
and distress. In the Kitah ul-AgJumi, there is a story of a 
woman who in her grief remov'e.s her clothing ; of a certain 
Musab b. al-Zubair it is related that he followed a corpse, stripped 
of his lower garments ; and a woman who warns her people of 
sonie impending disaster takes off her garments and cries out, “I 
am the naked warner.”“ The Hebrew custom may therefore be 
regarded as the survival of an observance common to at least 
several branches of the Semites. Naturally a custom of this kind 
could not have prevailed as a general one after an era of refine- 
ment had set in, though it may still have been resorted to on 
extraordinary occasions. Even though it be assumed that an 
Isaiah did not go about entirely naked, the main point involved, 
which is the use of a term indicating the removal of one’s clothes, 
is not affected by this consideration. The figure would lose its 
force if it did not correspond to what at one time was a reality. 

The substitution of the sackcloth in place of the ordinary gar- 
ments I'epresents tlie concession made to the ancient custom of 
stripping oneself, by an age which, through its refinement, grad- 
ually came to look upon nakedness as a synonym for disgrace and 
dishonor. Viewed in this light, the frequent juxtaposition in the 
0. T. of the tearing, or rather tearing off, of the garments and the 
girding on of sackcloth becomes intelligible. Scholars are now 
generally agreed that the sag' was originally a loin-oloth“ made of 


* The custom of going about barefooted in times of grief appears to 
have survived to a late date, as is shown by Ezekiel xxiv. 17. See also 
2 Sam. XV. 30. 

® All these examples ai’e furnished by Wellhausen, Reste ardbischen 
JSeidenthums, p. 107. 

®See the passages quoted by Schwally, ib. p. 11. 
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coarse stuff and hanging down from the loins to cover these parts 
of the body which in the eyes of the Semites constitute one’s 
‘ nakedness If we maybe permitted ^o draw a 
conclusion from the customs prevailing among people living in a 
primitive state of culture, it is precisely such a loin-cloth which 
constitutes the simplest kind of dress, the one most naturally 
resorted to, and therefore presumably coeval with the beginning 
of dress in general, viewed as an adornment and not as a more 
protection against physical discomfort. The Biblical tradition 
preserves the recollection of these simple beginnings of dress, for 
the nn;in mentioned Gen. iii. Y and commonly rendered 
aprons” are in I'eality garments hung around the loins.’ There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that the dress of the Mohammedan 
pilgrim known as iJirdni^ which he substitutes for his ordinary 
clothes upon approaching the sacred ])recinct of Mecca, is but a 
modification of the scaj, consisting as it does of a piece of cloth 
which is wrapped around the loins and hangs down from the 
knees, and to which another sheet thrown over the back is 
attached. This modification represents a further concession 
demanded by the spread of more refined customs, while the express 
stipulation that one shoulder and arm must be bare is an indica- 
tion that the original purpose of the upper garment was not to 
serve as a covering for the whole body. In this second stage, then, 
the custom of the mourner’s was to divest themselves of their 
ordinary clothes consisting of an upjier and lower garment, and, 
discarding the upper covering entirely, to gird themselves with a 
cloth hanging down from the loins. In the combination of the 
tearing of garments with the putting on of sackcloth, the former 
act represents the preparation for the latter, and the essential 
feature of the observance is the return at a time of grief and dis- 
tress to the fashions prevailing in more primitive days. 

Among the Babylonians also we have traces of the existence of 
this custom. In my article “Earth, Dust, and Ashes as Symbols 
of Mourning I have called attention to the scene depicted in 
one of the sections of the famous “Stele of Vultures” where 


1 In the days of Niebuhr {Besohreihung von Arabien, Kopenhagen, 
1772, Pi 64) still the dress of some Arab clans. 

® I. e., sacred dress. Burton, Pilgrimage to Meeca and Medina, vol. 2, 
chap. xii. (p. 279 of Tauchnitz’s edition). 

« L. e., p. 142. 
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attendants occupied in burying the dead are stripped bare to the 
waist and have a cloth around the loins which hangs down to the 
knees. The scene enables us to proceed further in the explana- 
tion of the mourning garb. Whether the attendants are relatives 
or prieKSts or merely servants is of little moment as compared with 
the fact, now admitted by most scholars, that they are actually 
burial of the dead, or at all events in some act 
connected Avith the burial. The mourning garb is oi'iginally the 
costume prescribed for those who ai’o concerned with the disposal 
of the dead ; and since, as the Old Testament and other ancient 
sources show, it is ordinarily the immediate relatives ' who con- 
duct the ])reparations for the funeral, the funeral garb is naturally 
identical with the mourning costume. In the article referred to, 
I have similarly explained the custom of placing earth or dust on 
the head, as a sign of mourning due to a ceremony, originally con- 
nected with the act of earth burial, which involved the building 
of a mound over the spot where the dead Avas deposited, the earth 
for this purpose- being carried in a basket and the basket itself 
placed on the head, where burdens are commonly carried, both in 
the ancient and the modern Orient. 

Coming back to our subject, the question still remains to be 
answered as to the reason for the original custom of stripping 
oneself as a sign of mourning, and for the modification of this 
custom which represents the return to a primitive form of dress. 
Schwally ® has properly protested against the method Avhich seeks 
the explanation of popular customs, such as the one under con- 
sideration, in psychological motives. Weeping is a natural 
expression of emotion, and among people unaccustomed to any 
restraint of their feelings we can understand that a tendency 
should exist to tear out the hair under the influence of extreme 
grief ; but the removal of ,the clothes or the putting of dust on 
the head are clearly symbolical acts, and must be accounted for 
in some other way than as a manifestation of humility or as a 
natural expression of grief. I venture to suggest that the tearing 
off of the clothes, as well as the return to a simpler form of dress, 
is an illustration of the fact Avell known to students of the 
history of religions, that in religious rites there is in general a 
marked inclination to return to primitive fashions and earlier 


' So to this day in the Orient. 

2 Das Zeben nach dem Tode, p. 10. 
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modes of life ; to re-adopt, as it were, tlie ways and manners of 
1t)y-gone days. Religions customs arc apt to be a stage or several 
stages behind the customs of every-day life, and this fact holds 
good for dress as for other things. Let me adduce a few illustrations. 
Reference has already been made to the custom of the Moham- 
medan pilgrim, who on approaching' Mecca removes his sandals 
and ordinary garb in order to put on garments that are edearly 
survivals of earlier fashions in dress.^ Sandals represent a com- 
paratively advanced fashion in the Orient, and hence when one 
. enters a sacred place, a s])ot sanctified by religious associations, 
he returns to the simpler habits of his ancestors and goes about 
barefooted. To this day the Mohammedan leaves his sandals at 
the door of the Mosque before entering it. The command given 
to Moses to take off his sandals upon a]) p roach in g the burning 
bush— sacred because of the presence of Yahwe in the fire (Ex. 
iii. 6 ; see also Joshua v. 15) — belongs to the same category of 
ideas. According to a tradition the correctness of which there is 
no reason to question, the priests in the temple at- J erusalem, and 
presumably therefore in the older local sanctuaries of Palestine, 
performed their service barefooted.® If this view be correct, we 
should expect that at an age when the common dress consisted of 
only a single garment thrown around the loins — according to 
Niebuhr still the custom among certain Arab clans — in the per- 
formance of religious rites this garment would be removed. 
There is actually a tradition current among the Arabs that it was 
customary at one time to perform the circuits around the Kaaba 
completely stripped. Wellhausen ® mentions the tradition. Be- 
sides Sura vii. 29, to which he refers, there is an impoitant refer- 
ence to it in Bokhari’s collection of traditions* which has been 
overlooked. On the occasion of Mohammed’s last visit to the 
Kaaba, he expressly forbade that any one should “ make the cir- 
cuit of the holy house naked.” The prohibition would have no 


^ Burton (Z. e., II. p. 279) commenting on the antiquity of this dress, 
known technically as the iz6,r, mentions that it is still the common 
dress of the people in regions lying to the west of the Red Sea. 

To this day in orthodox sjmagogues, those members of the congre- 
gation who, as supposed descendants of Aaron, have the privilege of 
blessing the worshippers, remove their shoes before stepping in front of 
the ark which contains the scrolls of the law, 

® Reste arabischen Heidenthums, p. 106. 

^ Ed. Krehl, I. p. 105. 
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meaning had the custom not been common in his days. More- 
ovei", the explanation which Wellhausen offers for the curious oas- 
tom, as though it were due to refusal or inability on the part of 
the pilgrims to hire suitable clothes from the Koi*eish, under 
whose tutelage the Kaaba stood, seems to me to miss the point 
completely. Robertson Smith ’ follows Wellhausen in making 
the appearance of the worshipper in a sanctuary without clothes 
an alternative to appearing in a special garb, borrowed from the 
priest, as was the case in the sanctuary of al-Jalsad, or obtained in 
some other way. According to this point of view, the question 
of tahoo is primarily involved. The ordinary clothes would be- 
come unfit for further use, by contact with holy objects ; hence 
other clothes must be provided. In connection with the subject, 
Robertson Smith brings forward the numerous allusions in the 
Old Testament and in Arabic literature, as well as examples from 
other nations than -Semites, in which a change of garments is pre- 
scribed as an essential condition before approaching the presence 
of a deity. 

It seems to me, however, that the two customs, the appearance 
at a sanctuary without clothes, and the appearance in different 
clothes, must be kept apart. At all events, it is inconceivable 
that at a time when, from whatever motives, religious practices 
prescribed a eJiange of garments upon approaching a deity, the 
custom of appearing naked should have arisen as an alternative. 
‘ Nakedness ’ is not looked upon with favor, as a genei'al thing, Tjy 
the Semites. The ideas associated with it in Semitic diction are 
‘shame’ and ‘disgrace,’ and such conceptions of nakedness appear 
to be quite as ancient as the ordinance to change the clothes 
before coming to a sacred spot. If, therefore, we find the custom 
of appearing naked before a deity vouched for, it must have 
been due to other factors entering into play ; and I believe that 
the tendency, above noted, to return to by-gone fashions in the 
case of religious observances constitutes one of these factors, and 
indeed the main factor. I would place the- custom C)f appearing 
naked before a deity in the same category with that of appearing 
barefooted in a holy place. Through my colleague, Prof. Lam- 
berton, of the TJniversity of Pennsylvania, my attention was 
directed to the passage in the Iliad, xvi. 234-235, from which it 
appears that among the Greeks, primitive customs were retained 


Religion of the Semites, p. 432 (1st ed.). 
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in connection with religions rites. The Doclonean priests went 
barefooted, and slept on the ground. They carried their reten- 
tion of primitive habits to the extent of not even washing their 
feet. Leaf, in his note on the passage,^ properly explains the 
retention of such customs as dxie to the phenomenon of religious 
conservatism, and instances as a parallel the use of stone knives 
in sacrifice® long after they had gone out of use for the needs of 
ordinary life. The same observation may be made in the case of 
the priests of Egypt, who in the days of tlie Middle Empire retain 
a skirt of a veiy ancient pattern ; and Ernian expressly notes" that 
this conservative trait in the matter of dress is even more notice- 
able when we reach the period of the New Era])irG, the priests of 
which wear a costume that dates back to the 4th dynasty. The 
mantle or double dress is never assumed by them. The long, 
Mode skirt which is the common fashion in the Middle Empire 
survives among the priests of the New Empire, while during the 
Middle Empire the priests are again distinguished by the fashion 
of the narrow, short skirt which belongs to the Old Empire. 
They thus always lagged behind the fashions of the day. At 
funeral services, the conservative principle is even more pro- 
nounced, for the officiating priest wears the panther skin, which 
takes us back to the most primitive and rudest style of dress. 

Carrying this principle to its logical issue, we reacli the thesis 
for which I enter a plea, that there exists a general tendency in 
riligious observances to revert to (or as we might also put it, to 
retain) the ways and manners of an earlier age. That in the 
process some customs involving a return to earlier fashions should 
have survived without change, while in others modifications were 
introduced, is perfectly natural. Such a custom as the require- 
ment to appear barefooted might be retained to a late date because 
it was compatible with even advanced ideas of refinement. Its 
observance did not involve uncovering that portion of the body 
which was more particulai'ly regarded as a person’s ‘nakedness,’ 
and onlj’- when in addition to the shoe or sandal a special cover- 
ing for the leg and foot became customary, might a compromise 


, ' The Uiad, vol. ii. p. 143. 

2 So also in the rite of circumcision, in the performance of which 
the flint blade is still used in Egypt. 

sErman, Life in Ancient Egypt (Engl, transl., London, 1894), pp. 
396-S97. 
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be effected which, permitted the retention of the stocking,! On 
the other hand, the custom of stripping oneself at a time of grief 
would soon yield to compromises suggested by the growing sense 
of decency, and would only be resorted to on extraordinary occa- 
sions. The first step in this compromise would be to gird on a 
loin-cloth. From the passage Is. xx. 2-4 it appears that the pro- 
phet’s ordinary clothes consisted merely of a loin-cloth and san- 
dals, and from other testimony we know that the dress of the 
seers was of a much simpler character than that worn by other 
persons. The Mohammedan ikrdm represents another form of 
this compromise. From this ])oint of view there is no specific 
mourning garb, there is merely the general tendency when 
engaged in any religious observance — prayer, pilgrimage, expia- 
tory rites, or occupation with the dead — to retnrn to more primi- 
tive fashions in dress, in accord with the general conservative 
character inherent in matters connected with religion. In the 
chapter of Bokharj’s collection of traditions already referred to, 
the question as to the kind of dress which is proper for prayer is 
fully discussed.’’ Mohammed himself did not prescribe any 
special dress ; but in view of the changes in fashions which had 
been introduced in the course of time, and the variety of fashions 
prevailing in the Islamic world, it is significant that in this dis- 
cussion great stress is laid upon wearing only one garment daring 
the devotions j in evident contrast to the ordinary costume, which 
consisted of two garments. Various traditions likewise voice a 
protest against wearing ornamented clothes during prayer, the 
objection being urged that they distract the attention of the wor- 
shipper from his prayers. It is hardly necessary to point out, 
however, that this cannot be the real reason for the objection. 
The whole course of the discussion shows that the chief point 
involved is the contrast between by-gone and present fashions in 
dress; and the question raised throughout is, whether in prayer 
present fashions in dress are permissible. The general tendency 
is to decide the question in favor of the simpler costumes of 
former days, as more appropriate for wear during one’s devo- 
tions. In Mohammed’s day, upper garments in addition to lower 


’ So in orthodox synagogues at the present time, the descendants of 
the priests when blessing the congregation only remove their shoes (see 
note above, p. 28). 

2 Ed. Krehl, i. pp. 104-107. 
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ones were already common ; but a tradition is recorded tliat when 
engaged in prayer, the prophet bared his arms and threw his 
cloak over his shoulders.' There appears indeed to have been a 
doubt in the minds of some whether it was proper to keep the 
sandals on during prayer, and a tradition is introduced to settle 
the question, which declares that the prophet was in the habit of 
praying with his sandals on his feet.® However these and other 
questions were settled, the mere fact that they were raised illus- 
trates the general disposition to revert to simpler fashions of dress, 
or at least to imitate such fashions, when engaged in religious 
observances. With the introduction of more elaborate fashions, 
the aversion to uncovering any considerable part of the body 
would become more pronounced ; and this feeling, too, is fore- 
shadowed in Bokhari’s chapter on prayer, where some of the tra- 
ditions maintain that the garment should cover the whole body. 
By a further extension of this process, we reach the stage in 
which the essential feature of dress on religious occasions is. its 
general differentiation from the costume of everyday life, rather 
than a return to any particular fashion. Customs, as is well 
known, not only survive but undergo modifications long after 
their original purport has been forgotten ; and so in. the course 
of time a form of dress might be prescribed for sacred occa- 
sions which would contradict the basic princi})le of a return to 
simpler fashions. We do not meet with this stage in Islam, 
but a noteworthy instance of such a development is the dress 
presciibed for the priests in the Old Testament, which while 
preserving perhaps some features of earlier fashions, is on the 
whole certainly more elaborate than the garments worn in 
ordinary life. Again, the still more elaborate costumes pre- 
scribed for the priests and ecclesiastical dignitaries in the 
Homan Catholic church may be regarded as illustrating the 
extent to which the process may be carried by the introduction 
of new factors. The passages adduced by’’ Robertson Smith ® 
from the Old Testament and elsewhere are therefore interesting as 
showing how early the thought that it was essential to appear 
before a deity in a different garb from that worn in everyday life 
took a firm hold and tended gradually to set aside the earlier 


p. 110. 

^ For all that, the custom prevails at present to remove the sandals 
before entering a mosque. 

® Op. cit. 
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principle tiiat the religious dress was to be marked by its con- 
servative character. But this circumstance does not justify us in 
placing ‘no clothes’ and ‘different clothes ’side by side as though 
they were alternatives. If Robertson Smith is correct in supposing 
the direction to change the clothes before coming to a sacred 
spot to be due to prevailing notions of taboo, then we must seek 
for a different oi'der of ideas as the basis of the coraraand to 
appear naked. As has already been remarked, it is difficult to 
conceive how two such different customs could have arisen at the 
same time. The custom of appearing naked in the religious cere- 
monial impresses one as more archaic than the other. As a ‘sur- 
vival ’ we can account for its being resorted to occasionally even 
after the custom of changing the clothes, for reasons of taboo or 
for any other cause, was in vogue ; but this supposition implies 
— and upon this alone stress is laid here — that the two customs 
are entirely independent of one another, being produced through 
two different orders of ideas ; or, if this seems to be going too 
far, we may at least say that the custom of changing the clothes 
grew out of the earlier one through the introduction of new fac- 
tors. A support for this view is to be found again in Babylonian 
monuments belonging to the oldest period, on which worshippers 
are depicted in a naked state while the second stage, in which 
the worshipper has recourse to a simple loin-cloth and divests 
himself of his ordinary clothes, is also represented, as has already 
been pointed out.^ 

This return to simpler and more primitive fashions may be 
observed in other funeral and mourning rites of the Semites. 
Among Arabs and Hebrews in the days of mourning, the couch 
on which the mourner ordinarily sits and sleeps is forsaken, and 
he crouches on the floor ; a return to the period when couches 
did not yet form a staple article of furniture. The association of 
ideas of humility with the custom belongs to a later age which in 
a self-conscious spirit sought for an interpretation of traditional 
observances, the real purport of which was no longer understood. 
Similarly, the removing of all ornaments from the hair and body, 
and the general neglect of the person, in days of mourning, 
vouched for in the case of the ancient Hebrews by various pas- 
^ sages in the Old Testament, and still observed among the modern 


1 See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 666. 
“ See above, p. 36 f. 
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Egyptians and elsewhere in the Orient, is due in the first instance 
not to any inherent aversion to display in days of distress, hut to 
this same tendency to re-adopt the simpler forms of life that 
belong to a past age. Precisely the same instructions — not to 
bathe, nor to adorn himself — are prescribed for the Mohammedan 
pilgrim during the time that he is engaged in performing his 
religious duties at the Kaaba and the surrounding sacred places. 
It can hardly be argued that the pilgrimage is a ceremony of 
expiation, and that for this reason regulations of abstinence are 
prescribed, for there is no trace of any such idea connected with 
it in any of the Arabic writers. If however we consider that the 
visit to the Kaaba (like the visiting of sacred places in general) is 
an exceedingly old rite antedating the period of elaborate dress 
and adornment of the person, observed in an age which did not 
yet enjoy the luxury or feel the necessity of personal cleanliness, 
or of living in agreeable and comfortable surroundings, we can 
recognize here the tendency of the participant in a religious rite 
to transport himself back to the earlier age, and make every effort 
in his power to observe the ceremonies under the same conditions 
and in the same way as his remote ancestors. 

My contention then is, that the tearing off of the clothing is 
not primarily a funeral or mourning custom specifically, but a 
ceremony observed in connection with religious rites in general, 
prompted by the general tendency to preserve in such ceremonies 
the fashions of primitive days. At a time when the ordinary 
garment consisted of a simple cloth thrown around the loins, the 
participant in the rite removed this cloth and returned to a state 
of nature, upon entering the presence of a deity or on approach- 
ing a sacred spot, or in burying the dead. Later, when the ordi- 
nary dress consisted of two or more garments, he returned on 
the occasion of performing a religious act — ^be it a pilgrimage, 
a burial, or what not — to more primitive fashions, by throwing off 
the upper garment and going about in the simple loin-cloth ; or, 
in a more advanced stage of refinement, by baring merely a 
portion of the body — 'arms, shoulders and feet. The custom 
of priests among various ancient nations to go about barefooted 
belongs to this category, as does the retention of sandals among 
certain Catholic orders in these days when the shoe represents 
the common covering for the foot. 

Since from this point of view the stripping off of the garments 
or the girding on of the loin cloth was not originally a specific 
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moiiniing ciistora, but became so merely from the fact that the 
funeral rites necessarily had a religious character, we can under- 
stand that there were other occasions among the Hebrews besides 
the death of a relative when the custom was resorted to. Atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the Hebrew seers at one 
time went ahont naked. The example of Saul ‘ shows that 
‘ stripping off the garments ’ was an act preliminary to ‘ prophesy- 
ing,’ and hence even at a later .age the prophet’s garb is charac- 
terized as more primitive than the ordinary fashions of the day. 
It is cle.ai’ly because ‘ prophecy ’ is a religious act that ‘ naked- 
ness ’ is .associated with it. 

From such an application of the custom must be disassociated 
the girding of sackcloth around the loins as a genuine symbol 
of humility and submission ; as e. g., when the servants of Ben- 
Hadad come to appeal for mercy to King Ahab, they are 
depicted with sackcloth around their loins and ropes on their 
heads (I Kings xx. 31). Such an act is at the other end of the 
chain, directly dependent upon the use of sackcloth as a symbol 
of mourning, and contemporaneous with the period when the cus- 
tom of tearing off the garments had become specifically associated 
with mourning for a lost relative. The garb of mourning 
naturally becomes also the symbol of distress in general, and dis- 
tress is of necessity involved in a display of submission or in an 
appeal for mercy. Hence also the messenger who brings the 
news of death or of some other calamity, or the one who 
announces an impending misfortune, tears his garments and 
girds himself with the loin-cloth; and simiharly persons in dis- , 
tress strip off their garments (Mum. xiv. 6 ; 2 Kings v. 8) or tear 
their tunics, and have recourse to that other mourning symbol, 
the placing of earth or dust on the head (I Sam. iv. 12; 2 Sam. 
i. 2, XV. 32) ; or they appear with their beards disfigured, with 
torn giirments, and with incisions in their bodies (Jer. xli. 5). 
We can also understand how, in the course of further develop- 
ment, the feeling of indignation should come to be manifested by 
similar acts,® 

In all these instances we are obliged to assume that the tear- 
ing off of the clothes and the putting on of sackcloth were 


1 1 Sam. xix. 24, “ And he stripped off his clothes, and prophesied 
before Samuel, and he lay naked all that day and all that night,” &c. 
"See my article, “ Earth, Dust and Ashes,” &c., p. 147. 
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old established customs, which had come to be specifically 
regarded as symbols of mourning, and then were still further 
extended to other occasions. Be it emphasized once more that 
popular customs persist in their vigor long after their original 
purport is forgotten. Becoming merely or specifically symbols 
of mourning, it is easy to see how the tearing off of the gar- 
ments should become disassociated from xho act to which it was 
once preliminary — the girding on of the sachelotb—and that both 
should continue to exist independent of each other. It Bcems 
necessary, however, to assume certain intermediate stages before 
this separation of the two customs was brought about. The 
tearing off of the garments was gradually transformed into a 
mere tearing of the garments ; and the sackcloth, instead of 
constituting the only article of clothing wmi’ii in days of mourn- 
ing or on occasions of distress, became a supplementary gar- 
ment worn either underneath the ordinary clothes or even over 
them. The Jews in Persia still tear off their upper garment in 
the time of mourning and bare themselves to the waist ; but 
elsewhere in the Orient it was the custom, as early as the days 
of Jesus, merely to tear off apiece of the garment, and this cus- 
tom was still further modified until a mere rent in a seam was 
regarded as answering all requirements. With this transforma- 
tion of the ‘ tearing off ’ into the mere ‘ tearing,’ the way was pre- 
pared for the complete separation of the tearing of the gar- 
ments from the putting on of the loin-cloth ; and that this sepa- 
ration was already brought about in pre-exilic days follows from 
the passages to which direct or indirect reference has been made, 
in which the one custom is recorded without reference to the 
other. A curious result of this separation is the prominence 
which the tearing or tearing off of the garments — originally 
subsidiary and merely the preliminary act — acquires as against 
the girding on of the loin-cloth. While tlie latter continues in 
force as a symbol of mourning and then of distress, grief 
and humility in general, the tearing of garments in com- 
bination with other symbols of mourning or grief is far more 
frequently introduced. In post-Biblical literature we hear but 
little of the putting of sackcloth around the loins, whereas the 
tearing of garments continues in force and survives at the pres- 
ent day among orthodox Jews (in both Orient and Occident) in 
the conventional rent made in the coat on the occasion of the 
death of a relative. 
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It lias already been pointed out that appearing in different 
clothes on occasions of a religious character belongs to a dif- 
ferent category of ideas from the tearing off of the garments 
with the various modifications which this custom has undergone ; 
and while it lies beyond the province of tiiis paper to investi- 
gate further what relation, if any, exists between the two cus- 
toms, it is not impossible that the growth of refinement and the 
advance of the lesthetio sense should have tended toward the 
substitution of the change of the clothes for the mutilation of 
them, as a more appropriate means of manifesting grief. Of 
course such a substitution could not have taken place until the 
time when the conscious return to more primitive fashions in 
days of mourning no longer played any part. On the other 
hand, foreign influences may also have been at work in bringing 
about the custom of having a special mourning garb. Among 
the Chinese, as is well known, the colors appropriate for mourn- 
ing are white, brown and yellow, and the putting on of the 
mourning garb is an elaborate ceremony undertaken on the 
seventh day after the death of a near relative.* The sons of a 
deceased father put on garments made of hemp of the natural 
color, which are worn over the ordinary clothes ; the grand- 
sons are distinguished by hemp cloth of a yellowish tinge. No 
red garments or silks or satins are permitted for three years. 
With the custom of special garments for the mourners are also 
connected observances emphasizing the same principle of a 
return to by-gone fashions. So for 49 or 00 days the mourners 
do not sleep in beds nor sit on chairs. The hempen garments of 
the natural color and the yellow garments are exchanged at cer- 
tain intervals or on stated occasions for white cotton clothes and 
brown sackcloth, again placed over the ordinary garments. * 
Among the Greeks, we find special garments prescribed for 
the priests; the long- chiton, white or purple, the latter being 
set aside for occasions when the gods of the nether world 
were invoked, while again other garments were prescribed for 
festivals.’* For the people in general dark clothes were pre- 
scribed in post-Homerio times as appropriate in days of mourn- 


’ For further details see Doolittle, Social Life among the Chinese, Vol. 
i., p. 183 f. 

® Stengel und Oehmichen, Oriechische Sahralalterthilmer, p. 38. 
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ing' ; and while no great stress appears to have been laid upon 
the observance, it is from the G-reeks, as would appear, that the 
present Occidental custom of wearing dark (and then black) 
clothes as a sign of mourning was derived The Book of 
Judith (viii. 6, ra tp,dna furnishes the evidence that 

in the second century B, C. it was customary for widows in Pal- 
estine to wear a special mourning dress for the space of several 
years, while beneath this they continued to wear the loin-cloth. 
This combination of the earlier with what is clearly a later fash- 
ion is a curious illustration of the compromise between religious 
conservatism and the fashion plate. To both influences women have 
been at all times more subject than men, and , since we do not iind 
at any time a special mourning dress prescribed for men among 
the' Hebrews, there are strong reasons for suspectmg foreign 
influence as at least one factor in accounting for the introduction 
of the ^widow’s weeds ’ in Palestine. The character of Judith, 
in the book of that name, is modelled in part upon that of 
Tamar, the daughter-in-law of Judah, as depicted in Genesis, 
chap. XXX viii and since the story in Genesis in its pres- 
ent form is at least some centuries earlier than the Book of 
Judith, the reference to "‘garments of widoAvhood” in Gen. 
xxxviii. 14 obliges us to carry back the custom to a still earlier 
period. Still, even this does not preclude foreign influence. The 
close contact existing among the various nations of antiquity 
through commercial and political intercourse from at least the 
period of Persian supremacy rendered the Hebrews in post-exilic 
days peculiarly subject to the attraction of fashions prevailing 
outside of Palestine; and so far as the Arabs are concerned, their 
ancient customs underwent profound moditications and trans- 
formations long before the advent of Mohammed. 


^ Busolt, Bauer, und Milller, Griechische Staats- Kriegs- und Privat- 
alterthiimer, p. 423. Ashes, too, were smeared over the clothes {ib., 
462‘‘). 

-Dark blue clothes are already mentioned in the Iliad (xxiv., 94) for 
occasions of mourning ; in the Persian period, all relatives of the 
deceased wear dark clothes. Busolt, ib., 468b.) 

^ Both Judith and Tamar are widows. Tamar is a ‘ J'hudith ’ by vir- 
tue of her relationship to Judah. Like Judith (x. 3, 4), Tamar removes 
her garments of widowhood HJlD ; cf- Judith viii. 6) and 

ornaments her person (Gen. xxxviii. 14). She offers herself to Judah 
(vs. 16) ; Judith offers herself to Holophernes (xii. 16-18.) 
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As a result of tliis investigation, 1 venture to claim that the 
custom of removing the ordinary clothing and returning to the 
simpler fashions of by-gone days is the specifically Hebrew 
mourning custom, to be accounted for by the general tendency 
to maintain old fashions in religious ceremonies. On the other 
hand, the appearing in different clothes in the days of mourning, 
so far as it existed among Hebrews and Arabs, is due to the 
working of different factors, among which the, influence of 
similar customs among various other nations of antiquity is to be 
taken into consideration. The older and specifically Hebrew (or 
pcrha]»H general Semitic) custom passes through various phases 
of development, and leaves its traces in the mourning rites of 
modern Jews and modern Arabs ; whereas the other custom, the 
special mourning garb, is only met with sporadically among the 
Hebrews, and never became general either with Hebrews or 
Arabs, or, for that matter, with any branch of the ancient 
Semites so far as is known. 

Of course this thesis does not preclude the possibility of a 
merging of mourning rites drawn from various parts of the 
world. Indeed, there is a curious parallel in the modern Orient to 
the Occidental custom of wearing a mourning band around the ' 
hat. This custom is now limited to males, and formerly long 
streamers were attached to the band ; but in Egypt female rela- 
tives at a time of mourning bind a strip of linen or cotton stuff 
or muslin — generally of a blue color* — around the head, with the 
ends hanging down the back.^ The custom appears to be an 
old one in Egypt, for in the funeral scenes depicted on the walls 
of ancient Egyptian tombs we find women with a similar band 
around the head. Whether the hat- or head-band is a modification 
of the sjrecial mourning dress, is a question into which we cannot 
enter, nor is there enough material at hand for deciding it ; hut 
the presence of the same custom in the modern Orient and Occi- 
dent illustrates the readiness with which the mourning customs of 
one country pass over to another. There is no occasion for sur- 
prise, therefore, at finding one and the same people employing 
two such different methods of symbolizing grief as the mutila- 
ting of garments and the providing of special garbs for occa- 
sions of mourning ; nor is it surprising even to find both meth- 
ods combined and resorted to by one and the same individual. 


1 Lane, Modern Egyptians (London, 1886), ii. p. 293. 



The Influenoe of Pcrsiaih TAteratiipe on the (revnnin Poet 
Platen. — By Aktiiuk F. J. Rkmy, A.M., of (Alniuhia 
IJiiiYorsity, IST. Y. City. 

Only a brief outline will here be given of this paper, which 
itself was ])resented in abstract. It gave tlic partial results of an 
investigation of the general subject of ‘The Influence of India 
and Persia upon German Poetry.’ The investigation itself is to 
be published as a monograph in the course of the year. 

Attention was first called to the ghazal-forra in Persian poetry 
and its earliest appearance in German literature with Rilckert in 
1821, After this had been given as an introduction, the article 
turned directly to a discussion of Platen’s Ghaselen. Reasons 
were given for confining the discussion to those Qhamlen that 
ap])eared in the years 1821 and 1822. Esyiecial stress was laid on 
the fact that the ghazals of 1824 were oriental only in form, and 
were, therefore, not considered in the brief' abstract. 

The article then went on to show that Platen’s Ghmelen are not 
translations from the Persian, but that they are really original 
productions ‘dem Ha'lis nachgeftlhlt und nachgediehtet,’ much in 
the same manner as Goethe’s divan-})oems. They wore shown to 
follow as closely as possible the technical rules of Persian verse, 
and were found to make use throughout of Persian images and 
metaphors, in fact to be modelled closely after the ghazala of 
Hafiz. Parallels were adduced from Hafiz’s odes themselves to 
Fear out this statement with regard to the usage of rhetorical 
figures. Out of numerous illustrations which were cited only one 
need here be given. It is chosen to show with what freedom 
Platen imitated his oriental models. In the 13th Ghasde (Cotta 
ed., Stuttg., Yol. II., p. 11) Platen has: 

‘Schenke ! Tulpen sind wie Kelche Weines, 

Gieb den Freunden, gieb sie hin, die Tulpe !’ 

This, it was suggested, probably drew its inspiration from such 
a line as Hafiz, Ode 541 (Broekhaus ed,, Leipz., 1863) 
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come, for the goblet of the tulip has become filled witli 


A paragraph was then devoted to a unmber of similes , in 
Pljiten’s poems which fully catch the Persian spirit, but for whicli 
no close parallel had yet been found in that part of I’ersian 
poetry which had been examined in the investigation as likely 
to have been accessible to Platen. The interest of such similes, 
it was pointed out, lies in the fact that they show how much the 
occidental poet had come under the oriental influence. 

Yet not only in spirit, but also in form, these poems were 
proved to be close imitations of Hafiz’s odes. In those ghazals 
called ‘ h^jnegel des Safls^ Platen, after the manner of Persian 
poets, even regularly introduces the name ITafls into the last 
couplet of his German imitations. End-rhymes of one and two 
syllables are naturally common enough, but the peculiarly char- 
acteristic Persian rhymes wdiich extend to sevei’al syllables or 
even to a whole phrase were found to be very frequent, — again a 
direct importation from the East. To illustrate how successfully 

Platen reproduces the or refrain, so familiar to readers of 

Hafiz, the waiter selected Ghasele 8 (Yol. II., p. 9). In. this the 
words ‘ du liebst mich nicht,’ for example, are always repeated, 
preceded successively by ‘ zerrissen, wissen, beflissen, gewissen, 
vormissen, Narzissen’ exactly in the style of such an ode as ode 
100 in Hafiz. 



On the Melatine Qlivonology of the Vedio — By Mau- 

rice Bloomfield, .Professor in Johns Hopkins ITniversity, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Let us say that the number of metrical stanzas in the Vedic 
literature, aside from variant forms of the same stanza, amounts to 
20,000 more or less. Tlie subject-matter of these stanzas varies 
very greatly ; there is considerable difference of style, grammar, 
and lexicon; the metres, though in the main the same, are handled 
with varying degrees of adhesion to what .seem to be the metri- 
cal laws ; the stanzas as collected into the traditional hynin.s of the 
redactors are by no means always engaged with the same theme 
within one and the same hymn ; and a lively tradition reports a 
considerable number of ancient sages (rsis) as the authors of a 
great many of these stanzas. It is not possible that one author 
should have composed these stanzas by himself during his life- 
time, nor is it possible that a coterie or school of authors of a 
comparatively brief period represent both the alpha and the 
omega of authorship in these fields. 

The nature of Vedic chronology — if we may speak of any at 
all — pYecludes any attempt to fix the date of individual hymns, 
or the different types and styles of hymns, either by calendar or 
dynasty. Practically no such attempts have been made ; instead, 
the relative age of the hymns and stanzas has called out much 
speculation and assumption, as well as painstaking investigation. 
Entire collections of hymns, single hymns, parts of hymns, and 
single stanzas have been characterized, with degrees of confidence 
varying from almost whispered suspicion to clarion-voiced con- 
fidence, as very early, quite early, early ; and late, quite late, 
very late. There has been unanimity, as, e. g., in the case of the 
tenth book of the RV.: this everybody describes as late. There 
has been the greatest possible disagreement, as, e. g., in the case 
of the eighth book of theRV.: this has been shown to be the 
earliest as well as the latest of the so-called family-books of that 
collection. 

The habits of mind which have given rise to these judgments 
are not hard to describe. They are based in the first instance 
upon an entirely justifiable impression. In the midst of the 
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hymnal tradition the Rig-Yeda looms up as the largest, the most 
important collection; without doubt a large proportion of its 
material belongs to the earliest recorded literary efforts of the 
Hindus ; no less certainly the period of the redaction of this 
material is fully as early, if not earlier, than the period of the 
redaction of the other collections. This is shown very clearly by 
those stanzas of the RV. which are reproduced with more or less 
variation in AY., SY., and YY. In the large majority of cases 
these variant readings are as good or better in RV. than in the 
other collections. In the large majority of cases, we say, and this 
ensures the RA^. its ])osition. But not in all cases : no amount of 
haggling will deprive the other collections of their occasional 
better readings. This fact cannot be brushed aside lightly : if 
the Saraa-Veda has, say, two dozen better readings which cannot 
' be explained as later aesthetic, opportunist, or shx'ewdly learned 
improvements of the Samavedins ; if these better readings are 
really, let us say, prehistoric, then we must assume a current of 
independent Samavedic tradition, however scantily its waters may 
trickle. And so on with the AY. and YV. tradition. We must 
not neglect to make here a sharp distinction between redaction 
and authorship : a collection made at a later date maj^, of course, 
include material composed at an earlier time. Within the RV. 
itself there has been room for the work of a second impression, 
scarcely less justifiable than the first. The impression that oper- 
ates here is that of a certain extraneonsness of parts of the col- 
lection. By processes of paring and trimming the 1,000 hymns 
of the RV. with their 10,000 stanzas are reduced to a lesser 
number in order to get at the inner kernel, an older and more gen- 
uine RY. The tenth book, forming one end, and a very large 
one at that, contains a great deal of material, especially of the 
Atharvanic sort, which is undoubtedly foreign to the main theme 
of the RV., the worship of the forces of nature, and their anthro- 
pomorphic precipitates, the personal gods (Indra, Agni, etc.). 
But why must all such matter I'eally be of more recent date, 
along with the same substance in the AY. ? The answer that is 
made to this question will engage us later on. The tenth book 
contains also a great deal of non-Atharvanic matter, among other 
things the wedding-charms and funeral-hymns of the Yeda. We 
cannot well imagine Yedic Hinduism without, e. g., the little 
Yama-Samhita, as we may call it, RY. X. 10-18. Yet this has 
not been spared entirely the charge of relative lateness. Here is 
where the difference between time of redaction and time of com- 
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position is particularly important. We may well believe that the 
hymns of hook X. were assembled and added to the rest at a 
later time, without prejudicing our belief in the extreme antiquity 
of some or even all its hymns. Think of it, can there have been 
a time in which Yama, the son of Vivasvant (Avestan Yima, the 
son of Vivahhvant), his heaven, and his Cerberus dogs, were so 
much in abeyance in the minds of the Vedic folk that they had 
nothing to say about them ; only by a later recrudescence of 
these fancies were they finally embalmed into those stanzas that 
are on the whole the most interesting in early Vedic religion ! 
And again think of it, the vast stretch of magic practices, good 
and evil, which extend from the RV. through the ritual, the law- 
books, the Epic, down to the Da 9 akumu.racarita and later, accord- 
ing to the same kind of assufnption, also failed to obtain any 
literary expression at a time when the so-called family books of 
the RV. had been composed and gathered ! Silently, without 
charm or prayer, or, at best, only with scant prose formulas, we 
are asked to believe, were carried on all the endless practices 
that really reach the heart of Hindu life : medical practices, and 
practices which secure long life ; the practices connected with 
the lives of kings, priests, women, village community ; marriage, 
birth, pupilhood, houselioldership ; death, funeral, and worship 
of the Fathers. 

Other parts of books, single hymns, and, last but not least, 
groups of stanzas or single stanzas, usually at the end of hymns, 
are cast out, almost always under the rule of the impression that 
they do not fit in, either with the arrangement, or the subject- 
matter of that main, theme of the book, the worship of Agni, 
Indra, Surya, the Apvins, etc. At least the following caution 
ought to be observed : before throwing out we ought to know the 
reason why the redactors placed these extra materials where we 
find them. The redactors were reasonable men : what is to us 
antiquity was for them at least relatively the living present. 
The characterization of stanzas as ‘secondary appendages,’ 
‘meaningless rubbish,’ and the like, is invariably another way of 
saying that our knowledge has come to an end. Even now the 
profounder study of many a hymn, especially in relation to the 
practicalities of Vedic life and worship, has vindicated a large 
number of so-called appendages, and shown them to be a very real 
part of the main body of the hymn. E. g., RV. i. 126, a hymn in 
praise of a generous patron of priests (danasticti), winds up with 
two frankly obscene stanzas. No greater contrast imaginable : at 
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first sight the conclusion is irresistible that these two odd and 
very strange stanzas lay about loose and were by pure accident 
attached to this particular hymn. When, however, we again 
find, at the end of BV. viii. 1, an obscene stanza (34), preceded 
by a danastuti^ the organicity, so to say, of the connection 
becomes highly probable. We are carried into that strange med- 
ley of ‘gift-praises,’ didactic stanzas, riddles, and obscenities, 
known as the hiufapa (AV. xx. 127-130 ; grulkh. ^r. xii. 14ff.; 
and elsewhere). Very popular as these materials obviously are, 
they are imbedded deeply in the liturgy of many of the great 
Vedic sacrifices. I have suggested recently that the bestowal of 
gifts upon the ])riests, resulting in the ‘gift-praises,’ was followed 
by all sorts of hilarities which finally bridged over the gap that 
there is between the truly solemn parts of these sacrifices to what 
for lack of a better terra we may call a kind of liturgic ‘ sau- 
hneipe? That is, if the theory be correct, the rich gifts to the 
priests lead in many instances to gormandizing and drunkenness, 
and these again wmre followed — the practice is not entirely 
unknown in our day — by shallow witticisms, by obscene talk, and 
worse/ Anyhow, the light-hearted rejection of BY. i, 126. 6, 7, 
and viii. 1. 34 is out of the question ; on the contrary, these 
stanzas strengthen the ra])idly growing conviction that the RV., 
as we have it, in common with the other Vedas, is a liturgic 
collection — a large mantm-jxlt/ia, so to say, for a more primitive 
chain of sacrifices and practices than that which is recorded in 
the Erfibraanas and Siitrks. Bergaigne has shown that the appar- 
ently independent character, in form and subject-matter, of many 
final stanzas in the RV. is organic and practical, not hap-hazard 
and redactorial ; e. g., the so-called paridh(adya-s,tSLnza,s; the 
lengthening of final stanzas; and the conclusions in tristiibh- 
metre of certain hymns in jagati -metre.’' Of. also my remai'ks on 
RV. X. 16. 13, 14, and vii. 103. 10, respectively, AJPh. xi. 343 ff.; 
JAOS. xvii. 178. 

When, finally, these processes have laid bare the supposed inner 
kernel of the RV., the latter attracts attention first of all by its 
monotony. The picture of ancient Hindu life that could be 
derived from it is of the haziest sort. Excepting that it includes 
the practices connected with the pressure and sacrifice of the 


^ See Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda, p. 100 (Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie). 

^ Journal Asiatique, 1888, vol. xiii, pp. 168-165. 
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soma-drink it is purely mythological ; prevailingly it alludes to 
real life only in simile and metaphor, though, of course, the ordi- 
nary benefits that men crave are asked of the gods in very gen- 
eral terms. Inasmuch as this material is of paramount impor- 
tance in the greater Vedic ritual {QrCiuta) -with three fires and 
many priests, as laid down in the Brfihmanas and ^ii’fiuffi-SutraH, 
we may conveniently designate these hymns and their diction as 
ritualistic or hieratic. On the other hand, because the excluded 
j)arts of the RV. are in the main within the sphere of the 
Atharvan and the house-practices, let us designate their hymns 
and diction as Atharvanic or po])ular (demotic). Indeed the two 
terms hieratic and popular will serve our purpose best. 

At this point what is in the first place a more impression pro- 
duced by the facts of external arrangement, by the fact that the 
hieratic and popular materials do not blend any better than oil and 
water, is reinforced by certain metrical and linguistic considera- 
tions. The chief metrical consideration is Oldenberg’s theory of 
the anustubh. The original Atharvanic anustubh stanzas, i. e,, 
those that do not reproduce with more or less variation the RV. 
stanzas that deal with the anthropomorphic nature-gods, di ffer from 
these RV. anustubhs on the one hand, and from the Epic and Buddh- 
istic gloka on the other. In the strictly Rig-Vedio anustubhs 
the first pada of each hemistich regularly eiids in a diiarnbns or 
second paeon (u-ot'); in the Epic and Buddhistic 9 loka, still 
more regularly, in a first epitrite or antispast (o — On the 
other hand, each Atharvanic (and Gyhya) hemistich permits these 
as well as all other possible feet of four syllables (y y .y y): see, 
e. g., AV. i. 1 ; i. 2; i. 7; i. 8; v. 19 ; and xii. 4. The Athar- 
vanie and Gyhya anustubh may be designated as the popular 
anusRibh in distinction from the hieratic anustubh of the soma- 
hymns in the RV. : a hymn like RV. x. 85 (the weddiiig-stanzas) 
i^, of course, in popular anustubh. 

But if we consider the quantitative freedom of the eight- 
syllable line of the Younger Avesta, there is reason to assume 
that the popular (freer) anustubh is by construction and chron- 
ology earlier than the better regulated hieratic (somic) anustubh. 
The theory that the development of the popular foot took place 
from u - u y, (hieratic) through y y y y (popular), to o — y 
(Epic and Buddhistic) is on its face improbable ; in the light of 
all Hindu metrical development the change from the regulated 
type u - V y to the less free types that must be expressed by 
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^ y. L*. y.. is, to say the least, very difficult. Instead, we may 
assume that the Aryan free octosyllahic lines, grouped into two 
heraistichs of sixteen syllables, developed (on slight prehistoric 
iambic tendencies) the iambic cadence at the end of each hemi- 
stich, and continued so in the popular poetry until the beginnings 
of tlie Epic and Buddhist 5 lol<;a, At the same time a more 
cxqui.site treatment at the hands of the hieratic poets developed 
the Rig-Vedic (somic) anustubh on a parallel line, by repeating 
the final cadence of each hemistich before the caesura in its 
middle, i. e., at the end of each pfula. 

Linguistically and stylistically the popular hymns are found to 
he related more closel}^ than the hieratic hymns to that dialect or 
dialects which are at the base of the Brfihmanas, Sutras, and the 
later vehicles of literary expression in general, the classical San- 
skrit, of course, not excepted. Because the popular hymns favor 
certain phonetic habits, grammatical forms, and lexical materials 
of the prose par'ts of the Veda and the later Sanskrit literature in 
general, therefore the popular hymns are later. But, lo and behold, 
these discussions seem to have been carried on without proper 
regard to comparative grammar and etymology: almost all the 
linguistic forms that are looked upon as indications of late date 
are in reality as old, still more often older than the entire history 
of the Aryan language in India. The latest essay on this subject, 
that of E. V, Arnold, in this Journal, vol. xviii., 203 ff: is as con- 
spicuously deficient in this matter as are all its predecessors. 
Once, and only once, in the course of the long, elaborate, and 
diligent article, whose statistics will always remain of value, the 
author seems to have a vision of the broader canvass upon which 
his grammatical figures do in reality stand. It is in connection 
with the Mate,’ classical infinitive in -turn. ‘Throughout the 
whole Vedic period the classical form -turn is rare, though it 
becomes more common in AV. It is noticeable that the form in 
-turn also occurs in Latin, and is therefore presumably primitive; 
yet it is entirely absent from the earliest hymns of the RV. This 
fact must be a warning against drawing conclusions as to date 
from isolated phenomena, however striking they may at first 
sight appear’ (1. c., p. 310). ’ Very true, but why not apply the 
same very sound ol)servation to the ‘ late ’ dual in -au. This ending- 
-au appears in astAu = Goth, ahtau: it is not only a form that 
existed in Indo-European times, but is sufficiently old and pre- 
historic to have played a part in the ‘ glottogonic ’ events that 
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brought about the derivative ordinals, Latin OGtdti-iis^ Greek 
oySof-osj whose V (f) is surely identical with the u of astciu. 
Indeed, Professor Meringer* has shown that the dual endings -Cm 
and -d are two saihdhi-forins of the same ending, their original 
distribution being -die before vowels, d before consonants, with 
secondary (‘euphonic’) loss of t(. Genetically, therefore du 
preceded -d. Similar very obvious considerations show that the 
instrumental plural of rt-stems in -dis and -ehhls are botli pre- 
historic. Sk. = Avest. i^eJiTkais Qr. X'uko6s = Lith. 'uil- 

laeis; awd Wulic of'kehhis — AvqhI. ve/irkdehls. Originally the 
ending -hhis seems indeed in this class of nouns to have been sec- 
ondary to -dis, having been borrowed either from the conso- 
nantal nonn-slems, or from the pronominal declensions. A 
moment’s reflection- suffices also to establish the prehistoric char- 
acter of both the nominative plurals in -ds and -dms belonging 
to the a-stems. 

Of more isolated morphological cases ‘ late ’ hvaydmi is espe- 
cially instructive. If there is any form which belongs organic- 
ally to the ‘popular’ and not to ‘hieratic’ language it is Ima- 
ydrni. Yet it is prehistoric, = Avest. zbayernL That the type 
kcerSti, kierd (cf. Ved. tariete) is structurally very old is now the 
accepted view of comparative grammar.^ Or let us consider the 
‘late’ stem panthdei- in relation to ‘ early ’ Not till 

the AV. do the ordinary Sk. forms punthdnali and pdiithdiuim 
turn up, and yet they are pre-Vedic, as is shown by Avestan 
pantdnem. The truth is that the pdiithdii-am is just as old 
as, if not older than, the pdiitkd{i)-7n. It is useless to mul- 
tiply the cases in which comparative grammar and etymology 
shows that the ‘late’ popular forms are in reality prehistoric:* 
it would be easy to show that the phonetics, morphology and 
lexicon of the popular language contribute just as much to the 
stock of common Indo-European, or common Indo-Irauian mate- 
rials, as do the corresponding data of the hieratic language. 

The question is therefore largely one of dialect, style or subject- 
matter: this is the primary point of view from which the language 
of the popular hymns must be compared with the hieratic hymns. 


^ Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxviii. 217 ff. 

® See Bloomfield, JAOS. xvi., p. clviii, ff.; BB. xxiii. 107 fi.; Hirth, 
Der Indogermanische Ablaut, pp. 114, 118. 

® Of. Hillebrandt, Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1889, p. 401 ; Bloom- 
field, JAOS. xvii. 176, note 5 ; The Atharva-Veda, p, 46. 
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A given form or word in the lexicon is not necessarily of recent 
origin because it begins to crop out in the tenth or first book of 
the RV,, appears [a fortiori) still more frequently in the popular 
collection of the AV., and is the regular form of Vedic or San- 
skrit prose ; nor, consequently, are hymns necessarily late 
because they abound in forms and words that are strangers to 
the diction of tlve hieratic hymns. Here is the bad logic : the 
hieratic language is certainly old ; the popular language is not 
hieratic : therefore it is late (black is a color; red is not black; 
therefore red is not a color). A necessary preliminary to a more 
successful study of the relative chronology of the Vedic hymns 
is their separation into classes ; at least two classes, hieratic and 
popular, but probably more. For example, the Sama-hymns 
{pragCitha) of the eighth and first books (hymns 1-50) are by no 
means to be compared directly with the strictly Rig-books, for 
subject-matter cannot help influencing style as well as choice of 
words and grammar. As a preacher in the pulpit may glide in and 
out of biblical (archaic) diction in the course of his sermon: at 
one moment he may use the language of Isaiah or the Psalms, at 
another the latest and most forceful popular speech of the day ; 
as the poetry of a given period may range from dithyramb to 
doggerel, so it is with the language of the Vedic hymns. 
Attenipts to establish the relative chronology of the Vedic hymns 
will necessarily always remain difficult and subjective, but the 
problem will be relieved of a great deal of its perplexity by deal- 
ing with the hymns according to their subject-matter, and by 
holding up each grammatical and lexical fact to the light that 
shines from the related languages. Within each class of hymns 
there is still room for observations on relative chronology. If 
we find a hymn devoted, say, to Indra’s exploits in connection 
with Vrtra and the other demons, using persistently the verbs 
karomi^ hvaydmi, or the dual in -dii and the instrumental in -dis, 
we may assign to it a relatively late period. But the same gram- 
matical phenomena, say in a medicinal charm are absolutely 
otiose, because they are prehistoric and have been the normal 
unaffected forms of the popular language from the very begin- 
ning of Hindu tradition. 
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On rdlsaQna, an ej>Uhet of Indra. — By Maueioe Bloomfield, 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 

The word is restricted to eight occurrences in the Rig-Veda, 
"being used there solelj'' an as epithet of Indra. Notwithstanding 
its marked physiognomy the attempts to explain the word have 
been provisional only. Yaska, Nir. vi. 23, finds it in the list of 
criices Nfiigh, iv. 3, and explains it lamely by vca saniah ‘like a 
song, or rc,’ a rendering, which remains authoritative for Sayana 
and the rest of Hindu tradition. Grassmann has, etwa ‘glan- 
zend;’ Ludwig, ‘ stralend,’ or ‘tbnend,’ and, ‘laut singend,’ all of 
which is mere etymology on the root arc, leaving the three sylla- 
bles -Isama in the position of sutfixal waste matter. Once, in 
justifiable perplexity, Ludwig retains the word as a proper name 
Reisama (RV. vi. 46. 4) ; the Petersburg Lexicons attempt no 
translation at all. 

The metrical language of the Veda and to some extent also its 
rhythmic pimse is dominated by certain well-known laws or pref- 
erences as regards the succession of quantities. Perhaps the 
most prominent of these is the love of a diiambus, fostered 
doubtless to a considerable extent in the final cadences of verse- 
lines of eight and twelve syllables, where the diiambus is 
altogether the rule. This preference is shown in two distinct 
ways. First, when the first three of a group of four syllables are 
naturally or historically short the second is lengthened, e. g., 
piba-piba; ttml-magha^ as metrical doublet of tuvi-magha ; puru- 
tama, as metrical doublet of purutama ; ajljanat (cf. agnim 
hdtaram viddthayajtjanan^ BY. x. ll. intensive noun-stems, 
caldcala-, sarisrpta-, etc.: intensive verb bharibharti (in addition to 
bhdribhmti) ; etc. From the investigations of De Saussure' and 
Jakob WackernageP we know that this rhythmic type probably 
reaches back to prehistoric times (Gr. cro<5!>wTe/)os, o-o^wTaTos, lepw- 
cnvyj, etc.). Second, when in a succession of four syllables the 
first two are short, the third long, the craving after diiambi is 


Une Loi Bythmique de la Langue Greque {Mdlanges Graux, pp, 787- 
•748). 

^ Das Dehnungsgesetz der Griechischen Composita (Basel, 1889). 
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satisfied by ttie more drastic expedient of lengthening the second 
short syllable and shortening the long third syllable ; e. g., °su 
dldihi {asmdkam ague maghavdtsu dldihi, RV. i. 140. 10“'), as 
metrical doublet of °hho did'ild {dsddho ague nrsahhS didlhi^ 
RV. iii. 15, 4“); aduUpam (Kfitli. S.), as metrical doublet of mm 
didlpah (RV. viii. 48. 0). 

With these facts in mind we may bring msa;?Mdown from the 
clouds. We can safely assume that rclsdma is metrie.ally changed 
rclsam.a, i. e. a compound of pc?- and sdma. This might mean 
‘he who sings the Samans,’ but for the strangeness of such an 
epithet as applied to Indra (cf. perhaps RV. i. 178); moreover 
the verb gdi, rather than arc is tyi)ical for the singing of the 
Srimans, We may therefore tran.slate felsama by ‘ he for whom 
the saman is sung upon the rc.’ This is familiar : the sung adman 
is based upon the spoken pc, e. g. QB. viii, 1. 3. 3, pci sdma gig- 
ate. The re is the womb (fern.) from which springs the adman 
(masc.) 9B. iv. 3. 2, 3; or, the pc and the, adman are respectively 
man and wife, typifying cohabition, AV. xiv. 2. 71 ; AB, iii. 22 ; 
9B. iv. 6. 7. 11 ; viii. 1. 3. 5, and many other places. As an epi- 
thet of Indra felsama in the sense just assumed is unexception- 
able. 

Another compound involving exactly the same metrical law is 
tuvlrdvdn, RV. x. 64. 4, 16. This is not, as the Pet. Lexs. 
assume = tuvirdva ‘ loudly shouting,’ nor as Grassnaann assumes, 
‘very refreshing’ (from tuui -{■ irdvat ■=■ irAvat),,\i\\\i it means 
‘ giving mightily ’ (tuvlrandn = tuvl -f- rdvan)', of. the connection 
in X. 64. 16. Its opposite is d-rdvan ‘ not giving, illiberal, hos- 
tile.’ In compounds that have for their second member an agent- 
noun in a the same metrical tendency works very strongly both 
in poetry and in prose. Thus VS. x. 28 there is the formula 
halmkdra preyaskara hhuyaakara, i. e., the type v u - M alter- 
nates with the type u - u P., exactly as the reduplicated aorist 
furnishes the types adidlksam (u u - and ajljanam (u - o y„). 
The Kanva-version of the above mentioned formula, VSK. xi, 8. 
5, varies the formula so that it reads, priyamkara preyaakara 
hhuyaakara: the choice of priyamkara (why not gniyakdraf) 
illustrates, just as does felsama for *fel-sdma, or ajlgivam for 
*ajijwam, the constant preference of the language of the type 

_ y u as compared with u u - 'i. Hence the rapid propagation 
of apparently syntactical compounds Bkejanam-saha,, ahhayam- 
kara, puram-dara, pakam-hha,ra, talpe-paya^ and finally the 
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iin grammatical, purely analogical, Dcisurh-dhara. Nothing is in 
the way of the Belief that the agent nouns in the second member 
of compounds of the types -hava, -jay a, -dhara, -hhara, etc., aie 
derived by inorganic metrical change from -Mira, jCiya, -dhara, 
-hhara, etc. The latter then rather than the/ormer are the true 
analogues of Greek -^6Xo<s, -4>6vo?, ~<f)6po^, etc., in com})osition. It 
is important to bear in mind that all this is in support of ‘Brug- 
mann’s law ’ : 1. E. o = Sk. d in open syllables. 



The VatOr-savitTl-mata, aeGording to Ilemddri and the Yra- 
tcirha. — Bj Albeiit ITENiiy Allen, of San Francisco, 
California. Presented bj' Professor Lanmaii. 

The beautiful Sfivitri m3''th forms appropriately enough the 
basis of a religious rite designed particularly for Hindu women, 
to be performed by those who sought by its pious observance to 
obtain the virtues and blessings which distinguish the Indian 
Alcestis. This rite wiU be found described in Hemadri’s Catur- 
vargaointamani, adhyaya 21 of the Vratalchanda, in the second 
part of volume two as published in the Bibliotheca ludica, and 
also in the Vratarka of ^aihkara, son of Nilakantha, of which I 
have used a lithographed copy belonging to Prof. C. P. Lanman. 

Hemudri belongs to about the middle of the 13th century A.D.' 
The Vratarka was written in 16 VS, says Aufrecht.® Citations 
from Hemadri are found among its other quotations. Both seem 
to rest ultimately upon the Puranas in their accounts of the 
innumerable vratas of which they treat. In its account of the 
SSVitrl-vrata the Vratarka draws mostly from the Skanda- 
purana, while Hemadri quotes for the most part from the Bha- 
visyottara. Some portion of the matter cited by the Vratfu’ka 
from the Skanda is also quoted by Hemadri from the same source. 

Both the Caturvarga and the Vratarka contain in their accounts 
of the Savitri rite a version of the Savitrl myth. These differ in 
extent of treatment and in a few points of detail from the Siivi- 
tryupakhyana in the Mahabharata (the Pativratamahatmya-parvan 
of the Vana-parvan=iii,, sects. 292-299). These two versions are 
of about equal length, the Caturvarga’s somewhat shorter, and 
contain about 120 §lokas each. The MBh. version contains 297. 
Both of the Puranic versions are loosely constructed as far as 
language is concerned, but as the Vratarka is not available in 
•printed form a few of its better passages might be cited never- 
theless. Its source for the katha is the Skauda-purana, that of 
Hemadri is the Bhavisyottara. 

Referring for the details of the story to the Mahabharata ver- 
sion, I may give here a brief outline. A9vapati, king of Madra, 


1 Bhandarkar, History of Dekkan, 3d ed., p. 116. * ZDMG-., 54. 88. 
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being childless, makes supplication to the goddess Savitri for a 
son. The goddess appears, and promises him not a son but a 
daughter. In the Piiranic vei-sions the goddess declares that the 
daughter will exalt two households, and that her name is to be 
SfivitrT, that of the godde.ss herself. These points are not found 
in tlie MahTibharata stoiy. The girl Savitri comes to maturity’', 
and attains such matchless beauty that no suitor dares ask her 
hand. Her father therefore sends her forth with regal equip- 
ment to make her smiyamnara. She chooses Satyavant, son of 
the blind old king Dyuniatsena, who lives an exile in the forest. 
The I'ishi Nfirada discloses to her and her father that Satyavant 
is fated to die within a year, Savitri abides by her decision and 
goes to live in the forest with the husband of her choice. As 
the year draws to a close she performs austerities, and on the 
fated day accompanies Satyavant through the forest in search of 
fruits and fuel, A faintness seizes Satyavant, and Yama, the 
Heath-god, appears. In spite of Savitri’s supplications, Yama 
takes Satyavant’s life in the.formof a “thumb-sized man,” [an-gu- 
&thamatrah ’puTuscOC), and bears it off in his hunter’s net. Savi- 
tri follows, and by her persistence wins from Yama a number of 
boons, including the restoration of life to Satyavant. In conse- 
quence then of Sfivitrl’s devotion, Satyavant is restored to life, 
Hj'-umatsena recovers his sight and his kingdom, Agvapati 
becomes father of a hundred sons, while Satyavant and Sfivitri 
also have a hundred sons and live four hundred years. 

The first passage quoted is the conversation between A 9 vapati, 
Narada and Savitri, when the latter declares her choice of Satya- 
vant as husband, Vraturka, Benares, 1876, folio 123a4 : 

yavad evam vaded raja tavat sa karaaleksana 
ri 9 ramad agata devi vrddharaatyaih samanvita, 
abhivfidya pituh padau vavande sa raunim tatah. 
nfiradena tu drsta sa, drstva provaca bhumipam 
“kanyeyam devagarbliabha ! kimartham na prayacchasi 
varaya tvam, mahabaho ? varayogyapi® sundari.” 
evam uktas tada tena muninfi nrpaaattamah 
uvaca tain munirii vakyam : “ anenarthena presita 


^ The two paclas of this half- 5 loka obviously do not fit. The relative 
which is necessary to the sense must be introduced in translation, 
though we need not stop to emend the text. 

^ Perhaps read varayogya hi. 
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ugateyaiii vipfilaksi, maya sampresita satl. 

anaya ca vrto bliavta; prccha tvam, muni-sattama.” 

sa i)?3ta teiia mmiina tasmai cacasta V^hfiraini : 

agrarae satyavan nama dyuraatsenasuto, mune ; 
bbai’tytve manasa, vipra, vrto ’sau raja-iiandanah.” 

While the king was thus speaking the lotus-eyed princess 
returned from the hermitage attended by her aged counsellors, 
made obeisance to her father’s feet and then reverently saluted the 
muni. And she was seen by Narada, who seeing her addressed 
the Earth-lord. “This maid is like unto the offspring of a god ! 
Why dost thou not offer her in marriage to some suitor, O great- 
armed ? Verily the fair one is ready for a bridegroom.” Thus 
addressed then by the muni the best of kings spoke to the muni, 
saying: “Sent forth for this purpose this large-eyed girl has 
returned, sent forth, the virtuous maid, by me. And by her has 
a husband been chosen. Do thou ask her, 0 best of munis.” 
She was asked by that muni, and the glorious maiden said to 
him : “ In the hermitage lives the son of Dyumatsena, Satyavant 
by name. That prince has been chosen by ray heart as husband.” 

narada uvaca (Vraturka, 123a'7) : 
kastaih krtam, maharaja, duhitra tava, suvrata ; 
ajanantya’ vrto bharta gunavfin iti vigrntah, 
satyam vadaty aaya pita, satyam mata prabhasate, 
svayam satyam prabhaaeta, satyavan iti tan matah. 
tatha cagvah priyas tasya, agvaih kridati myriraayaih. 
citre ’pi ca likhaty agvam, citragvas tena cocyate. 
rupavan, gunavuhg cfiiva, sarva-gastra-vigaradah, 
na tasya sadrgo loke vidyate ceha raanavah. 
sarvair giinaih svayam pupno, ratnfiir iva maharnavah. 
eko doso mahan asid® gunan avytya tisthati, 
saihvatsarena ksmayur dehatyagaiii karisyati 
agvapatir uvaca : 

anyam varaya, bhadram te, varaih, savitri, — gamyatam, 
vivahasya tu kalo ’yam vartate, gubhalocane. 

Narada said : “A mistake has been made by thy daughter, O 
mighty king ! By her has unwittingly been chosen a man far 
famed as virtuous. His father speaks truthfully, his mother 


^ Cf. Holtzmann, Anhang zu Whitney, sect. 449. 
^Read asya^i 
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speaks trutlifiilly, lie speaks truthfully himself — he is known 
therefore a.s. Satyavant, the Truthful. And, likewise horses are 
dear to him. [As a child] he used to play with earthenware 
horses, and he even drew a horse in a picture, and for this he is 
called Citra,9va, Picture-horse. lie is handsome, and virtuous, 
too, skilled in all the shastors, and no man is to he seen his like 
in this world. He is himself filled with all virtues as is the great 
ocean with gems. But there is one great defect overshadowing 
all his virtues : within a year’s time his life will have run out and 
he will leave his bod3^” 

A9vapati said : “ Choose another bridegroom, and may luck 
befall thee, Sfivitri — go, now is the season for thy marriage, fair 
eyed maid.” 

Savitry uvaca (Vratarka, 123 all) : 
nanyam icchamy aham, tata, manasapi varam, prahho, 
yo maya ca vrto bharta, sa me, nfinyo, bbavisyati, 
viointya manasa piirvam, vaca pa9cat samuccaret, 
kriyate ca tatah pa9e0.t, 9ubham va yadi vri9ubham. 
tasmfin manah pumahsam ca katham canyam vrnomy aham ? 
sakyj jalpanti rrijrinah, sakyj jalpanti panditah, 
sakyt kanyah pradiyante ; triny etani sakrt sakrt V 
patim matva na me buddhir vicalati katliaiii cana. 
saguno nirguno vapi, murkhah, pandita eva ca, 
dirghayur atha valpayuh sa vai bharta mama, prahho. 
nanyam vrnomi bhartaram, yadi va syac chacipatih 

Savitri said : “ O father, 1 wish no other bridegroom even in 
my heart, my lord, and he who has been chosen by me, he, no 
other, shall be my husband. One should first consider with the 
heart, afterwards utter with the voice ; and after that, action 
takes its course, whether for good or for ill. How therefore shall 
I choose another heart and another husband Kings speak but 
once, the learned speak but once, and but once are maidens given 
in marriage — these three things but once ! In thinking of a 
husband, in no way does my mind waver. Whether virtuous or 


’ Cf. Indische Sprilche 6650 and 6652. 

® This half-gloka is so hard to reduce to order on account of its mis- 
placed conjunctions that the corresponding words at this point in Hema- 
dri’s version may be quoted as a substitute, namely ^ pramanam me 
manas, tata ; hatlia'^i canyam vp,wmy aham ’ — My heart is my guide, 
O father, and how can I choose another ?’ 
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even not virtuous, fool or scholar, of long life or of short, he is 
my husband, my lord ! I choose no other as husband, not though 
he were ^acipati !” 

The terseness of this Vratfirka passage appeals more to the 
Western reader, at least, than the corresponding drawn-out nar- 
rative of the Mall ubh fir ata. The vigor and emphasis of Savitri’s 
final words in the iiassage quoted are certainly not approached in 
the corresponding ^lokas of the Epic, . 

The three versions of the story agree in tlie main in Narada’s 
account of the naming of Satyavant, particularly in the ajojoar- 
ently altogether irrelevant account of his name Citra9va. The 
9lokas in Hemadri at this point (p. 261^®) are as follows : 

satyam vadaty asfiu raja, satyapvas^ tena sa smrtah. 

■ nityam a5vah priyfis tasya, karoty a9van sa mrnmayfin, 

citre ’pi likhayaty® a9vaD, citra9vas tena kathyate. 

This making, or playing with, earthenware horses on the part 
of an otherwise heroic prince is explained by the Mahabharata 
9loka, 1G670 : 

balasya9vah pnya9 casya, karoty a9van9 ca mrnmayan, 

citre’ pi vilikhaty ; citra9va iti cocyate. 

The fact that this occupation marked the prince’s childhood is 
assumed to be known in the other two versions. This and the 
further fact that this entirely irrelevant statement is not omitted 
in two versions which elsewhei’e sacrifice so much to brevity 
.would seem to indicate that the tradition looked upon Citra9va, 
styled Satyavant, as an historic personage. 

The nature of the penances performed by Savitri as the day of 
her husband’s death approaches is described much .more at length 
in the Mahabharata than in either of the Puranic versions. The 
details of this are reserved in the Puranic excerpts for another 
place in their accounts of the Savitrl-vrata. In the account of 
what took place when Savitri went with Satyavant into the forest 
on the fateful day, a feature in the Puranic versions which 
deserves notice is the mention of the banyan tree {vapa). The 
banyan is not so much as named in the Mahabharata story. In the 
Yratarka katha, however, while Satyavant is gathering fruit and 


^ Evidently meant for satyavahs. 

® This is the form in the text. Perhaps vilikhaty might be read. 
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fuel, tlie faithful Sfivitri takes her seat under a banyan — ^^nata- 
vfhsatale aadhm xipcunsta, mahasatV‘ Hemfidri’s katha has a 
similar line, and both of these accounts mention the vata again 
in speaking of Savitrfs return with the soul of Satyavant after 
her successful interview with Yama. The banyan would seem 
out of place in a forest described in a preceding line as ‘ druma- 
samlmla,' as it is a tree which tends to grow apart from other 
trees, forming a small forest in itself.' . But the vata figures 
prominently in the Sfivitri rite — which indeed is styled the 
vatasavitrlnrata — and hence perha]>s is introduced into the story. 
The banyan’s striking powers of self-perpetuation made it a sym- 
bol of fruitfulness to women desiring sons, and hence it is not 
unnaturally associated with a rite which had the attainment of 
sons and grandsons as its object. 

Without detailing the lengthy moralizing of Sfivitii and the 
gradual relenting of Yama, the Yratarka, 124al03 briefly tells what 
the faithful wife won by her intercession with the Death-god. 

saihtustas tena vfikyena dharraarajo yaraas tadu, 
varunurn Xpvaro data varaih taayai dide 9 a ha. 
sfi pa 9 Cild atmanah putrun, pituh putra 9 atani tatha, 

, caksuhpraptiih ca sa vavre 9 va 9 ri"i 9 va 9 urayos tada; 
raiyapraptiih tatha bhartiir, jivitaih ca tatha vibhoh 
(dharmapraptih svabhartur hi) ; nivrtta su sumadhyama, 
pradaksmfuh tatah krtva dharmarajaya suvratfi. 
tathety uktva dharmaiTijo jagarna ca svam alayam. 

Then Yama the lord of justice was delighted with this speech, 
and the generous lord of wishes granted a wish to hei*. She 
thereupon then wished sons for herself, and a hundred sons for 
her father and the gaining of sight for her two parents-in-law ; 
then the gaining of his kingdom for her husband arid likewise 
the life of her lord (for the attainment of' virtue was her hus- 
band’s already). Thereupon the graceful one turned back, after 
making a respectful salutation to Dharmaraja by turning to him 
her right side. And Dharmaraja, saying “^Be it so,” went to his 
own home. 

The five boons won from Yama are the same in the three ver- 
sions, though stated in different orders. In this passage, and 
again later, we have it suggested that both Dyuraatsena and his 
wife were blind. 


' Lassen, Indische Alterthumsskunde, i. 266. 
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Savitri i-eturns to the hanyan (the vata being mentioned ag'ain) 
and restores life to Satyayant. At this point in the Vratarha, 
Sfivitri tells Satyavant everything that had happened. In the 
Mahfibhfirata, Satyavant does not learn of his death and revival 
until Savitri makes her disclosures at the end. 

In the Mahabharata also, Dyumatscna receives his sight before 
starting in search of his son. In the Vratarka we have a more 
pathetic pictui'e of two blind parents being restored to sight 
while Avandering through the forest (124al4), 

astarh gate tatah surye dynmatseno malupatih 
putrasyagamanrikahksi itap cetap ca dhavati, 
apramud ii^ramam gacchan pntradarpanakahksaya. 

“ uvayor andhayor yastih kva gato ’si vinavayoh ” 
evam sa vividham kro^an sapatniko mahipatih 
cakura duhkhataptah san “putra putreti” casakrt. 
akasmud eva rujendro labdhacakaur raahepvarah. 

Then Avhen the- sun had set the king Dyumatsena ran hither 
and thither anxious for the return of his son, going from hermit- 
age to hermitage in search of his son. “ Where hast thou gone 
without us, thou staff of this blind pair !” — thus wailing in varied 
phrase the king together with his wife cried, distressed with 
grief, “ my son, my son ! ” (Then) by a very miracle the lord of 
kings received his eyesight. 

In passing from the Vratiii'ka’s kathfi to its account of the rite 
itself, a great deal is found that is obscure. This obscurity is due 
in part to our lack of knowledge of things alluded to. But there 
is much that must have drawn whatever meaning it may have had 
from the devout imaginations of the worshippers. It conveys 
very little meaning to one who would apply exact constructions 
to its syntax or usage of language, and even to one who 
interprets his grammatical rules with liberality, and allows all 
possible latitude in charitable patience with disorderly arrange- 
ment, there remains an irreducible sediment of bad usage and 
obscure expression. Obvious con-nptions in the katha do not 
interfere with a fairly accurate following of the sense, but in the 
rest of the work passages are found, out of all admissible con- 
struction, which do not suggest so readily their probable meaning. 
These conditions may be due to the fact that the sources of such 
works as the Caturvarga and the Vratarka were mnemonic man- 
uals rather than careful treatises, but most of the blame must fall 
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upon a careless transmission of the text. Without going far 
beyond necessary limits, this paper cannot discuss difficulties. It 
must aim only at presenting the significant features of the rite as 
described, with abundant allowance for correction. 

The Vratarka’s account of the rite is divided, with a specious 
attempt at system, under four heads, the puju, katlifi, vidhi or 
vidhana, and udya])ana. The division is not exact, and there 
is overlapping and repetition to such an extent that it is hard to 
state any precise distinction between the different aspects of the 
ceremony — the kathfi of course excepted. The whole is prefaced 
by about a dozen lines of the lithograph stating the proper season 
for the ceremony and its jmrpose. The time is stated in two 
9 lokas, from the Skanda and Bhavisya Purtinas, both of which 
prescribe the full moon of Jyestha as the proper season. But 
curiously enough, while the Vratarka specifies Jyestha, one of its 
lines (121b 14) reading 

jyesthe masi site pakae dvrida 9 yrim rajanimukhe, 

one of Hemadri’s authorities specifies (p. 269^“) the month Bhadra- 
pada in the following 9 loka from the Bhavisyottara Parana : 

trayoda 9 yrira bhfidrapade dantadhrivanapurvakam 

triratram niyamam kurytld npavasasya bhaktitah. 

An assumption of local differences of observance may serve to 
reconcile this discrepancy. The Vratarka classes this rite under 
the general heading citha purnimd-vratanV'‘ and the sub-head- 
ing ^’■ 'tatmjyeUhapuvnimdydm ■vatasamtrwra.tam.'''' The udya- 
panam also mentions Jyestha. The purpose of the rite is clearly 
shown to be the attainment of such boons as Savitri in the myth 
obtained from Yama, chiefly sons and grandsons and the avoid- 
ance of the awful curse of a Hindu widowhood. The Vratarka’s 
words are '’’■mama hhartuh putrdndm ca dyurdrogyaprdptaye 
janmajanmaoii mdidhavyaprdptaye ca sdvitrwratam aham 
karisya iti samkalpya,^’’ .etc., 122a3. 

The piija contains a number of mantras appropriate to different 
stages of the ceremony. A few might be quoted. The first, fol- 
lowed by the words ^Hti dhydnam,^"* evidently relates to the prep- 
aration of the images for the worship. The second relates to the 
bringing of these to the sacred spot, the village banyan. The 
third is apparently concerned with the offering of these images, 
the fourth with preparing water for ablutions. The last seems 
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to have the words which indicate its function partially included 
within the metrical construction. The first is at 122a4. 

1. padmapatrusanastha 9 ca brahma krirya 9 caturmiildiah, 
savitri tasya kartavya vtimotaaiigagata tatha, 
adityavarnaiii dharmajnruh sfiksamalakarrim tatha, 

iti dhyrinam. 

2. brahmanfi sahitaih deviih sfivitriiu lokanifitaram 
satyavrataiii' ca suvitrTiii yamarh cav.lhayamy aham. 

avrihanam. 

3. brahmana saha srivitri(-tri?) satyavatsahite priye 
hernasanaih gfh'yatfuh tu, dliarmaraja sure 9 vara, 

bliaktya dattaih, dhartnaraja, savitri, pratigrliyatara. padyani. 

4. bhaktya sanuilirtam toyam phalapuspasamanvitara 
arghaiu grhana, savitri, raamasya vratasiddhaye. argham. 
siigandlmni sahakarpuraxh sui'abbisvadu 9 italam 
svapatya saha, savitri, kuryad ficaraaniyakam. 

Others follow, accompanying the acts of ablution and mouth- 
rinsing [sndnarn, ('icama7i(iin), the offering of a garment {vastram) 
to Savitri, the offering of the sacred cord {ity iipavltam)^ of the 
fragrant sandal wood, accompanied by saffron, aloes, camphor 
and rocana, ^ knukamdgarukurpurahastforlrOGMidyxitam ’ {can- 
danam), the offering of grain {ity aksatuh) and of fl.owers (^^ws- 
pam). The words in parentheses are those which follow the 
9loka8 in the text of the Yratarka. Following these mantras 
occurs under the heading athdhyapujd^^ a bare outline of what 
appears later in the udyapanam in metrical form, an adoration of 
the various members of Brahma, Satyavant, and the two Savitris, 
goddess and woman. This begins “ /Sdvitrydi pddCm pujaydmi, 
prasdvitrydi janghe^ kamnlapatrdksyCii katim, hhutadhdrinydi 
uddram, h'ahmcmah priydydi prcihpujaydmiT Then offerings 
are made of incense \dhupam) and lights {dipam). The puja 
closes with the following invocation {prd7‘thcind, 122b6); 

savitri brahmagiiyatri sarvada priyabhasini 

tena satyena mam pahi duhkhasamsarasdgarat. 

tvam gauri, tvam 9 ucir gaurl, tvam prabha candramandale, 

tvam eva ca jaganmata, tvam uddhai'a, varanane. 

yan maya duskrtam sarvam kytam janma 9 atair api, 

bhasmibhavatu tat sarvam, avaidhavyam ca dehi me. 


Probably intended for satyavantam. 
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In the puja we notice how the characters in the story are 
brought into the ceremony. Yama, also called Dharinaraja and 
Sure 9 vara, stands alone, Sfivitri the woman appears with Satya- 
vant, while Savitri the goddes.s introduces her divine consort 
Brahma who does not appear in the story at all. Savitri the 
goddess is variously called Praaavitrl, Lokamfitfi, Jagaiirafita, 
Devamfita and even Vedamatfi and Gfiyatrl. 

Following the katha, which in the Vratfirka comes after the 
pujfi, is found the vidhi, or vidhanam. The sources of the puja 
are nowhere clearly indicated. The vidhanam, however, is from 
the Skanda Purana, forming a continuation of the narrative of 
the katha. It seems to give an outline of the conduct of the cer- 
emony which the udyapanam subsetpiently describes in more 
particularity. The katha which Hemadri quotes from the Bhavi- 
syottara Purana has a similar epilogue, in which the vidhanam is 
given, but of course in somewhat different language. 

All that seems essential in the so-called vidhanam is repeated 
in the udyapanam. Tliis, as its name signifies, gives directions 
for carrying out the ceremony, for “making it go.” Here the 
Vratarka and Hemadri use the same source, the Skanda Purana. 
In 55 ylokas of these parallel versions there are over 80 points at 
which Hemadri gives different readings, ranging from a particle 
to a whole line. Tlie weak spots in such texts are hardly worth 
patching into intelligibility, but, so far as reasonable reliance 
can be placed in the sense of the text as found, the udyapanam’s 
prescriptions will be given. 

In the first place, the woman who is to perform the ceremony 
passes the twelfth of the lunar month in Jyestha eating little 
[laghuhhuk), and then, after a cleansing of the teeth, undertakes 
a three-days’ fast with the following niyama'mantra, 126a9 ; 

triratram langhayitva ca caturthe divase tv aharn, 
can dray argham pradattva ca pujayitva tu tarn satim, 
mistannani yathagaktya bbojayitva dvijottaman, 
bhoksye ’ham tu ; jagaddhiitri, nirvighnam kuru me, 9 ubhe. 

After passing three nights fasting, on the fourth day, giving 
an offering to the moon and worshipping the virtuous goddess, 
entertaining the Brahmans to the extent of my ability with 
dainty foods, I shall eat, 0 thou that dost support the earth ; 
do thou occasion freedom from obstacles for me, 0 fair one. 
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In translating here I have ventured to express the connotation 
of fasting (“skipping” meals) which must here be prominentia 
langhayitvd. The rather unruly conjunctions ca, hi and tu are 
used here in a manner most characteristic of this text. 

Then a prastha of sand {hdlukaprastham) or else grain of 
seven kinds {saptadhCmya) is put in a bamboo vessel. This is 
to be wrapped with cloths ; and upon it is set an image of Savitri, 
the goddess, with Brahma, and another of Savitri, the woman, 
with Satyavant, These are to be made of gold according to the 
udyfipanam, of silver according to the Vraturka’s vidhfinara, or, 
according to the vidhfinam in Heraadri, of either gold, silver, or 
earthenware, a,s the ability of the devotee permits. Also a basket 
and an axe of silver are to be made, and in one of the versions 
a bundle of faggots as well, and a “well-spread banyan tree,” 
ai’e prescribed, reminiscences of the visit to the forest in the 
story. The three-days’ fast is then to be undergone under a 
banyan in the presence of the images. 

The banyan is as essential to the ceremony as the. worshipful 
heroine herself. Each Indian village had its banyan, forming a 
ready-made series of temples for its idols and sacrifices.’ A cer- 
emony concerned with the banyan which might conceivably have 
been something similar to our Savitri rite is mentioned in con- 
nection with the attainment of enlightenment by the Future 
Buddha, See Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 71. “ Now 

at that time there lived in XJruvela a girl named Sujwta 

On reaching maturity she made a prayer to a certain banyan tree, 
saying, ‘If I get a husband of equal rank with myself, and my 
first-born is a son, I will make a yearly offering to you of the 
value of a hundred thousand pieces of money.’ And her prayer 
had been successful.” In this Savitri rite the banyan is the 
object of particular attention. 

Following the preceding, the next step in the udyfipanam is 
thus given, Hemadri, p. 274® : 

vartulam maaidalaiii karyani gomayena, tapodhana 
pancamrtena snapanam gandhapuspodakena ca. 
candanagurukarptirair mfilyavastravibhusanaih 
sampujya tatra savitrim mandale sthapayet tatah 
pitapistena padmarii ca candanenatha va likhet 
nyasyec caiva tato deviiii kamale kamalasanam ; 
anena vidhina sthfipya piijayed gatamatsarfi 


^ Lassen, Indische Alterthuraskunde, i. 359. 
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A round ring is to be made with cow dung, and the images 
wasbed with the paiicrirartam (milk, coagulated milk, butter, 
honey, and sugar) and with water containing perfume and flow- 
ers. Worship])ing with sandalwood, aloes'and camphor and with 
ornaments of gai'lands and g<arments, the devotee shoidd then 
place Savitrl there in the ring. And she should outline a lotus 
with yellow meal, or else with sandal-dust, and should then place 
the goddess whose seat is a lotus witliin the lotus. Placing her 
in this manner she should worship without selHsh thought. 

In the above citation Ilemfidri has been quoted. Although the 
Vratarka follows the same source, as has been said, it here omits 
two lines, the fourth and sixth, and has a less satisfactory line for 
the seventh. 

There now follows the aiigapuja alluded to above. The various 
limbs and members, feet, knees, thighs, waist, breast, neck, face 
and head, of Savitrl and of Brahma and Satyavant, .are saluted 
with ^namas' and ^puja."’ Yama does not partake of this, 
apparently. Offerings are now made, with appropriate argha- 
inantras, to Savitrl, Brahma and Satyavant, and Yama. The first 
of these mantras is here given as a sample of the lot, 125b2 : 

oihkarapi'irvakaih, devi, vinapustakadharini, 
vedamatar, nanias te ’stu ! avaidhavyam prayaccha me. • 
pativrate, mahabhage, vahnijate, pncismite, 
di’dhavrate, dydharnate, bhartU9 ca priyavadini, 
avrtidhavyam ca saubhagyaih dehi tvam mama, suvrate, 
jDutran puutraii 9 ca saukhyam ca. grhanargham, narao namah. 

The nature of the argham is indicated in a 9 loka further on : 

gandhapuspaih samlivedyaih phalaih kusumadipakfiih.’ 
raktavastrair alamkaraih pujayed gatamatsara. 

The prescriptions for the three-days’ fast conclude with suppli- 
cations, prarthanu-raantras, addressed to Savitrl, Brahma and 
Satyavant, and Yama. The first of these is not substantially dif- 
ferent from that quoted in speaking of the puja. The others are 
similar in character, 125b7 : 

brahmasatyavatoh prarthanamantrah. 
aviyogo yatha deva savitrya sahitas tava 
aviyogas tathasmakam bhiiyaj janmani janmani. 
yam aprarthan aman trah. 


^ Hemadri Tcunkuma-. 
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ItarraasuksT, jagatpiijyah., sarvavaiiclyah ; prasida me, 
saiuvatsaravratam sarvam paripiii-naih tad astu me. 
savitri, tvaiii yatlui, devi catiirvaraapatayusam’ 
patim praptfisi gnninam, mama, devi, tatha kuru. 
trisamdliyaih, devi, bhutfinaih, vandaiilyfisi, siivrate, 
mayfi dattiliva pujoyaiii. tvaiii gyliana, name ’stu te I 

The last niglit is spent in vigil {jagaram) with ceremonial 
songs, dances and the like {gltcmrtyadimahgaldis). This section 
concludes, 12 5b 11 : 

sa tisthec ca diva ratrfui karaakrodhavivarjita ; 
dinatraye ’pi kartavyam evam arghadipiijanam. 

On the fourth day the priesthood receives attention, and gener- 
ous gifts. Theiollowing §lokas should really be quoted as show- 
ing how the aoarya profited by this rite (12obl2): 

acaryam ca tatah pa 9 cad vratasya vidhikarakam. 
sarvalaksanasampann am, sarva 5 ristrrirthapriragam, 
vedavidyfivratasnatarii 9 antaih tu vijitendriyani 
sapatnlkani samabhyarcya vastriilamkarakundalaih 
9 ayyriih sopaskardm dadyiid, grham criivati 9 obhanam; 
a 9 aktas tu yatha 9 aktya stokam stokam ca kalpayet; 
sauvarnim pratiraam putri patina saha dapayet. 
kalpauamantrah 

savitri, tvam yathd, devi, catttrvarsa 9 atayusam 
satyavantam patim labdhva, maya datta tatha kuru. 

pratimad anamantr ah 
savitri jagato raata, savitri jagatah pita 
maya datta ca savitri brahmana pratigrhyatam. 
pratigrahamantrah 

maya grhita savitri tvaya datta, su 9 obhane, 
yavac candra 9 ca surya 9 ca saha bhartra sukhi bbava. 
gurum ca gurupatnim ca tato bhaktya ksamapayet: 
yan maya krtavaikalyam vrate ’smin duradhisthitam 
sarvam sampiirnatani yatu yuvayor arcanena tu. 


1 The fact that Satyavant was granted a life of 400 years is not men- 
tioned in either of the Pur*ariic kathas. It is found in the MBh. version, 
however. 
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Tlie rest of the iidyapanam contains directions for attentions 
to the sacred vata and for more gifts to the guru and his wife. 
The whole is concluded with the following plokas, 126a5 : 

sarvad'evanamaskfirye, pativrate, namo ’stu te. 
argham etam maya dattam phalapuspasamanvitam. 
putrfin dehi, sukhaih dehi, gi:hrinrirghaih, namo ’stu te. 
sakhihliir bnlbrnanfiih sardham bhuhjita vijitendriya. 
evaih karoti ya nfiri vratam etad anuttamam, 
bhrfitarah,, pitaruu, putrfih, pvayurfin, svajanas tatha 
eirayusas tatharogya syup ca janmapatatrayam, 
bhartra ca saliitu sadhvi brahmaloke mahiyate. 
iti vratarke skande sodyapanam vatasavitrivratani 

Thus we may leave the Vratarka and its companion the Catur- 
vargacintamani. What we have found there on this subject, one 
might almost be justified in calling utter nonsense. Still some- 
thing may be had from an excursion into a lower stratum of 
Indian literature. (Could the Vratarka and Hemadri’s work possi- 
bly be called literature ?) One finds in the jargon of these super- 
stitious rites the same burden of human ignorance, the destruc- 
tion of which is ever the object of human effort. Instead of 
the courts of kings and the marvelous deeds of heroes and demi- 
gods, instead of the intricate philosophy and elaborated wisdom 
to be found in more noble works of Hindu genius, we are shown 
here by the faulty phrases of the Vratarka the humble village, 
with its spreading banyan tree near by, and we are able to touch 
at one small and to us insignificant point the life of the people 
whose millions still populate India. 



Yolhummmlh in the Gdthas. — By Laweenoe II. Mills, 
Professor in the University of Oxford. 

In examining the passages in which Vohnmanah occurs I will 
•classify them in the following manner. First of all I will repro- 
•duoe those in ivliich the words indicate the beneficent disposition 
of the Deity as his attribute ; secondly, those which treat this 
attribute as personified ; thirdly, those which express the analo- 
gous subjective quality in the accredited citizen of the Zarathush- 
trian Commonwealth ; fourthly, this characteristic as embodied 
in the individual believer (so, rather than as ‘embodied in the 
entire community,’ for the reason that asha was the concept gen- 
erally used to represent the Community, although it is possible 
that vohumanah may be also occasionally applied in this last 
sense). In Y. 28, 6: -yoAfi t/aidi mananhd, daidt aM-ddo dare- 
gdy'Cd we have vohumanah the good mind as the attribute of 
■God. ‘Come with thy good mind and give to us asha gifts,’ 
this hardly means ‘come in company of Yohumanah as the Arch- 
angel,’ but ‘come with thy benevolence to give’ is the more 
immediate idea. At Y. 31, 17: zdt ne mazdd ahurd vanheus 
fradakhUd mananhd, the meaning as it lies before us in the text 
sways between ‘be thou the enlightener of the good man v. m,,’ 
or ‘be thou the revealer of thy good mind.’ In Y. 32, 2: aiihyd 
mazddo ahurd sdremnd roll'd manahhd . . . ^jaiti-mraot, A\mTa, 
‘answers with his good mind’ evidently meaning, ‘as actuated 
by his sane benevolence’ as his attribute. In Y. 32, 6: hdtd- 
mardnS ahurd rahiUd vdistd mananhd^ it is with his divine 
attribute v. m., that is to say, with his sane benevolence that 
he knew the essential truths, holding them in memory ; so in Y. 
33, 10: rohd uJchsyd mananhd . . . tandm^ the divine benevolence 
is indicated: ‘ cause our person to grow in prosperity through v. m.’ 
So in Y, 33, 12 : dasvd . . . «. m. fserat'dm.^ (In Y. 33, 18 the per- 
sonification seems to be the more prominent phase of the idea.) 

1 All the various views of these several passages worth recording are 
to be found in text or in alternatives in my Five Zarathuitrian G4thas, 
pp. 660, Leipzig, 1892-94 ; also in Vol. Ill, a Dictionary of the Gdthic 
Language of tl^Zend Avesta, in the course of publication (section by- 
section). 
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In Y. 34, 6 I now more decidedly prefer ‘if ye are thus really 
endowed with justice (a.4«) and with benevolence,’ and I would 
80 correct the j)assage on Asha, in other parts of this Journal. 

In Y. 34, 16: mazdd at mdi . . . vaoad . . . td td volid manahhd, 
Ahura is besouglit ‘speak thou forth with the good mind;’ 
here without doubt, the divine characteristic is exclusively indi- 
cated ; and exclusion of the cognate ideas is not usual. In Y. 
44, 1 we have probably ‘with benevolence,’ v.Jifnat in. So in Y. 
44, 6: tiiiVibyd khsathren% vohd c.mas manahhd. ‘To those 
may’st thou** assign the kingdom through thy divine benevo- 
lence ’ is better than to render ‘by the help of the holy saint,’ ‘ the 
Citizen par eminence v. m., i. e,, the Monarch.’ So in Y. 46, 10 : 
hyat, h6i . . . vohucd cdist manahhd, ‘since with his justice and 
his supreme benevolence (good mind) he has assigned weal and 
the deathless life’ .... 

In Y. 46, 10, the benevolence {v. m.) might be that of Ahura 
but I think the character of the reigning government seems more 
naturally alluded to. In Y. 46, 12: at ts Doll'd him aibt nidist 
manahhd, in case we are not able to render ‘yea, those he sliall 
mingle with his own, holy people Ddlvd manahhd (as embodied 
in Ilis church), and I fear this would be difficult ; then we have 
‘God meeting them with his divine benevolence’ (hardly ‘in 
company with Vohuraanah his Archangel’). 

So in Y. 46, 1.3 : ... yaSlhdo vohd frdddt mananhd, it seems 
to be Ahura who ‘ furthers the settlement animated by his divine 
benevolence, his good mind.’ That he would ‘further them 
with his good citizen,’ the ‘representative good-minded man’ is 
not so likely, if for no other reason, then because it was the citi- 
zen him.self who was to be helped. In Y. 46, 14 ‘the hymns of 
Yohuraanah ’ may refer to the Archangel, but, see elsewhere. (In 
Y. 47, 1 : spehtd mainyd vahi^tdcd manahhd . . ‘ with thy best 

mind (as the divine attribute) ’ is especially introduced, as it is a 
strophe of divine counsels, but the rhetorical personification may 
be included.) If the one like Thee at Y. 48, 3 : thvdvds* mazdd • 
Dahhens khrathvd manahhd is, as in Y. 44, 1 : mazdd fry di thvd- 
vds sahydt mavaitl, equivalent to ‘Thyself,’ we should have an 
instance of vohu mtinahhd as expressing the attribute of benevo- 
lence which characterises Ahura’s wisdom. In Y. 49, 1 : ahyd 
Dohd aosd vtdd manahhd, we may say that Ahura is besought to 
‘ bestow {sic) the destruction of the Befidva, animated by his 
benevolence (toward his oppressed saints in their military disas- 
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ter).’ Y. 49, 12 most belongs here (see below). If Y. 50, 7, c.: at 
yaojd zevtstyehg aur'oatd refers to Abura (so i-eading ya.o^d), 
then he is besought ‘ to yoke on his mighty steeds in accordance 
with and animated by his benevolence’ (so alternatively ; but see 
elsewhere). 

In Y. 60, 11: (Mtd a.hhms aredat viohH rnanahhd, the Creator 
of the world, or giver of life, is besought to grant lielp through 
his good mind’ which immediately suggests the divine attribute. 
In Y. 51, 2: . . . hMathrem hMmdhem vohd manahhd vahmdi 
ddidi savahhd, we have the undoubted action of Ahura, who is 
besought to “^bestow the possession of power i.stSis (animated) by 
his good mind.’ In Y. 51, 7: daidi ondi , . . mazdd teuUt utay- 
‘Aiti mayahhd volud sehhS, Ahura is besought to grant the eternal 
two, Health and Deathlessness (as revealed) in his doctrine 
through his divine benevolence v. m.’ Pei’haps vohd manahhd 
in Y. 61, 16: hyat mizhdem z . . . yard 'demdnd ahurd mazddo 
yasat pounyd td ve vohd manahhd . . . savdis civUt as the one 
by whom ‘ Ahura’s reward is given’ might possibly belong rather 
to the concept of personification ; cp. vd. 19. 31 ( 102) where ‘Vohu- 
manah arises before the throne.’ But where ‘ giving ’ is the main 
thought to be qualified, there the ‘ benevolence ’ is peculiarly promi- 
nent. In Y. 51, 21 : volid hMathrem manahhd mazddo daddt 
<ahurd^ Ahura is literally asked Ho grant the kingdom through 
his benevolence’ not, of course, ‘by means of the good citizen,’ 
not even though the citizen meant was the good-minded man par 
eminence, since it is the citizen who is to be the recipient of the 
benefit. 

Vohumanah as the personification of the Divine Attribute.^ 

As to this see Y. 28, 3, 5, 8(?), 10(?). 

In the asha section Y. 29, vohd manah occurs only three 
times. In Y. 29, 11 ; hadd asem vohuod mand khsathremcd . . . 
when or ‘ lohenee ’ were asha v. m. and kh. hastening together . . . 
with V. TO. and khd the terms designate the personified attribute. 
In Y. 30, 1 : ... staotdod ahurdl yesn{i)ydcd nahheul manahhd, 
the words ‘yasnas of Vohumanah’ refer to the person or personi- 
fication; so in Y. 30, 7: ahmdicd khSathrd jasat manahhd vohd 
•aSdcd . . ., an advent of some divine power is announced ; he 
■comes ‘with Khshathra and Vohumanah’, well possibly, though 


' Later called the amesha spenta. 
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not certainly, as personified (if it fie Afiiira wfio ‘ came ’ or of 
wfiom it is fiesougfit ‘let fiim come,’ then ‘ with fiis fienevolence ’ 
would fie indicated). The ‘good afiode’ (ofijectivised amenity) 
of the Good Mind at Y. 30, 10 : at dsistd yaozahU d hmitdis 
vanhms mananhd, carries with it the same concept of personifi- 
cation. In Y. 81, 6 ; mazddi avat hMathrem hyat h&l vo/vd 
vaJch^at mananhd, ‘ let the kingdom (kfishathra) fie to Ma/.da 
such as may flourish throtigh the instrumentality of the guardian 
spirit the personified Benevolence.’ So in Y. 32, 4 : vakMeiltd 
daSod-zuStd vanheus stzhdyamnd mananhd: on account of the 
following Ahurahyd and of Ashdatca the ‘evil man’ is perhaps 
better understood as ‘deserted by the Archangel V. M.’ than ‘by 
the human believer.’ That ‘ good men would leave him ’ is a little 
too commonplace here. So in Y. 32, 15 : tdi dbyd hairydohtd 
vahheu^ d demdnd mananhd, we have : let the chiefs fie ‘ borne by 
the two (Weal and Deathlessness) to the home of the Good Mind 
(as the personified attribute).’ Then comes in the valuable Y, 33, 
11 ; .ye slivistd*' ahuvd mazddosed . . . manased vohd . . . where 
personification is so pronounced as to. give occasion for the 
expressions ‘ hear ’ and ‘ come.’ 

In the next verse, Y. 33, 12, the personification (in the socia- 
tive) is not our first impression. 

In Y. 33, 13 we have the ^ashi of Vohumanah'’ more prob- 
ably the ‘ blest-reward given by v. m.’ as the personification. So 
at Y. 34, 3 : gadthdo . . . ydo v. thraoUd mananhd, V. M. is the 
Archangel. (As to Y. 34, 5, we cannot fie so sure that the com- 
poser wishes to be ‘ God’s own together with the personified 
Archangel(?) ’ which seems strained. Also in Y. 34, 6 it is 
doubtful whether we have the person in ‘ if ye are really thus, G 
Asha and with the Good Mind’; better as elsewhere : ‘if ye are 
really endowed with justice and benevolence.’) But in Y. 34, 7: 
vahheul vaddend mananho I think ‘ known of the Good Mind 
(as the Archangelic person),’ or ‘knowing his lore’ is the best 
rendering; ‘known of good men’ seems more doubtful. 

We may say the same perhaps of ‘ the far-abiding Yohumanah 
in Y. 34, 8 : ydi ndU aSem mainyantd adibyd diXir§ vohd as 
mand (yet see the alternative ‘ the estranged church member’). 
So in Y. 34, 11 : vahheas khdathrd mananhd, the Archangel 
seems in so far to possess personality, as to be endowed with the- 
Kingly Power. Yet many would stoutly claim that vohumanah. 
here represents the disciple. 
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But the ‘ paths of vohunianah ’ in Y. 34, 12: sUd ndo aSd 
pathd vanheus h'’aStWig manahhd, may better he those of the 
good minded (man). So also of ‘his way’ in Y, 34, 13 : tern 
adudnem ahurd yem mdi mraos vahkenS manahhd. So in Y. 34,. 
14: V. syaothnd m. of ‘his actions’; in all these occurrences the 
‘ good disciple ’ may be meant. In Y. 43, 2 : v. mdydo, m,, the 
wonderful truths ‘ of the Good Mind’ may well imply per- 
sonification. So perhaps ‘ the might of the Good Mind ’ ( Y. 43, 
4) : w haze jimat m., implies at least a poetical personification 
(but the meaning ‘might of the good men ’ also suggests itself). 
In Y. 43, 6 : jas6 m. . . , v. m., where Ahui’a ‘comes with Vohii- 
manah,’ i. e. ‘ with the Good Mind ’ (associative), the terms pos- 
sibly express the personification, yet the attribute lies very near. 
So in Y. 44, 1 (as to which see above), ‘that he may come with 
Yohumanah’ seems hardly so probable as ‘that he (?) may come 
“ auspiciously.” ’ 

In Y. 44, 9, ‘dwelling in the same abode with Yohumanah’ 
implies of course poetical personification, but it may refer ‘ to 
the saint.’ In Y. 46, 1 : anyem Ihvahmdt dthrascd manahhastdy 
‘Whom have I but thee and thy mind’ (referring probably to 
Yohumanah), implies the personification of the latter. (In Y. 
46, 10: 'DohlX Jchsathrem manahhd, ‘the realm’; some might say, 
‘the land ’ with Yohumanah, might imply the idea of the 
‘Archangel,’ but the government ‘by the good man ’ seems more 
natural. In Y. 47, 1 : vahUtdcd m. . . . ahmdi ddn . . . mazddo 
. . . the personality of the Archangel is only rhetorically, if at all, 
intentionally expressed : the significance of the subjective mean- 
ing (attribute) is strongly present.) 

In Y. 48, 6 : hd . . . ddt tevUtm v. m. '^herekhdhi{— -yditi.^) 
(so reading), ‘the blessed and continuous might of Yohumanah ’ 
(see Gathas, pp. 292, 672), may well imply the person of the 
Archangel; but see elsewhere. is false ; yd, lost nasalization. 

In Y. 48, 7: ydidv. m. didraghzhddvS* (so, not ‘ °dtiyf,-whi(ih 
is no rational reading), ‘ ye who desire to hold fast by the Good 
Mind,’ or ‘ to abide by him,’ shows the concept of personification 
as our more immediate impression, so perhaps in Y. 48, 9, v. 
vafus m. 

(In Y. 49, 8 : td V. save izydi m., ‘I seek for the protecting 
headship of Yohumanah,’ hardly belongs here.) 

In 49, 5 : ye dadndm v. sdrMd m., ‘ the protector of the faith 
may act either through a good mind as inspired within himself 
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by the Deity,’ or 'with the help of the sxibcleity Vohumanah.’ 
(Whether in Y. 49, 12 : hat t6i . . . ana.nhd Z., hat t6l v.m.., the 
instrumental refers more immediately to the Archangel or to the 
attribute is doubtful. ' Hast thou, 0 Ahura, help for Z. (thou, 
O Ahura, acting) with thy divine benevolence,’ this seems the 
most natural ; see Ahura below. We can hardly make out a 
case for an instr. (for nominative) with subject understood (inher- 
ent as it were) ' thou-with-good-mind ’ (this as all included within 
the two words V. M. in the instr. case; see Gdthas, p. 322, for 
alternative). 

In Y. 50, 1 : 7i;e me nd . . . any6 . . . w. m. we have the per- 
sonification in a full form (of course), 'whom have 1 as deliverer 
but the Best Mind.’ (Not so certainly by any means in Y. 50, 4, 
possibly: 'Thus praising I will sacrifice to you with Asha and 
the Best Mind.’ But see elsewhere where ‘with the ritual and 
the best intention’ is suggested.) In Y. 61, 16 the metric 'feet of 
the Good Mind’ may possibly mean moi'e immediately of the 
good man, par-eminence ‘the prophet;’ but it is impossible to 
shut out the thought of ' the Archangel.’ The kingdom of the 
Good Mind as the personified attribute at Y. 51, 18, is certainly 
more natural than the ‘government of benevolence’ (in the 
abstract); but if the good mind here referred to the ‘good- 
minded Citizen par-eminence, the Head of the State,’ the inter- 
pretation would look very natural ; see below, p. 75 f. In Y. 
51, 20: tat ve ne hazaosdonhd vtspdonhd daidt/di savd aSem 
voh€b mananhd . . . the concept of the personified attribute is of , 
course the immediate subject. In Y. 63, 3 : v. paitydstem (so 
reading) m. we have an "interesting uncertainty; each of the three 
or four related ideas is possible, ‘the support of the Good Mind’ 
inight at first sight seem more definitely personal, in reference to 
‘man.’ ‘May Ahura give thee (thy bridegroom) the (to thee) 
good-minded-one (par-eminence) as the help of a good man ;’ see 
‘Asha’ following, and we may also well (?) say: ‘as a support of 
thy good mind within thee’; or ‘of the law of God’s benevolence 
(which sustains thine entire life’). But 'as the servant of the 
personified attribute’ is probable on account of the following and, 
'of Mazda,’ related ideas. But in Y. 63, 4, , . . m. v. Uemat 
hanlnii . . . ‘the bright’ (or ‘beatifying’) blessing of the Good 
Mind ’ would more naturally recall to most of us first of all the 
Archangel or subdeity). 
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Vohumanah as the approved mental disposition of the orthodox citizen. 

In Y, 28, 2 : ye vdo mazdd ahimt pairi-jasdi voh'd, manahhd^ 
"'I will compass (your altar) with a good mind’ refers to a devout 
disposition in the worshipper. In Y. 28, 4 : ye ravdnem (so) mM 
gaird ■oohd dadd hathrd manahhd^ ‘ I . . . will devote my mind 
to . . . watchfulness, (to praise, or to the Mount (-?>«* of Heaven)) 
ever with a good mind ’ refers to a devotional frame. In Y. 30, 2 
. . . vahUtd deadnatd sdcd 'nianahhd . . Y behold the flames with 
the best disposition of mind,’ refers to the same. (In Y. 30, 10, . . . 
d huHtdid vahheiis mmianhd . . . , ‘ in the good abode (the par- 
ticularised amenity) of a good mind,’ as meaning ‘ where mental 
goodness reigns ’ is only the included idea (see above)). In Y. 31, 
4 : . . . nahmtd Uasd manahhd . . . , ‘ I will pray with the best 
mind,’ needs no explanation. In Y. 31, 6 : vtdud^ vohd manahhd 
. . . ‘for my knowing with a good mind’ is also clear.- In Y. 32, 
11 ydi vahikdt ashdund rdresydn manahhd^ ‘ who keep back 
the saints from the best mind’ refers most probably to subjective 
characteristics, yet some might prefer ‘from the company of the 
faithful.’ So in Y, 32, 12, ‘ who keep men by their doctrine from 
the best deed ’ refers to personal religious characteristics. 

(It would, therefore, be forced at Y. 33, 1 1 , to say ‘ who keep men 
back from association with the good-minded man’, ‘tempting 
them to bad company’.) In Y. 33, 7: dar[e)^atGd add vohd 
manahhd yd srmd (so) pare magdund, ‘let him see how I am lis- 
tened to with fidelity, and with -uoM maw that is to say, ‘ with 
a good disposition of mind.’ In Y. 33, 8 : ... yd u. syavdi m., 
‘ that with good mind I may approach to further them,’ refers to 
the mental attitude of the worshipper. In Y. 33, 9: vahistd 
bareM manahhd^ ‘let (one(?)) bear on . . . with the best mind’ 
refers to the mental disposition. 

In Y. 34, 5: vohd m. thrdydidydi drigiXm ydSmdkem, ‘with 
Asha and vohumanah to nurture your poor,’ refers to the same. 
In Y, 34, 10 : ahyd v. m. spaothnd^ refers to the general tone of 
benevolence in the Religion. In Y. 43, 1 we can hardly render 
‘ riches, blest rewards, the preservation of our chieftain’s life ’; 
this last for the ‘life of the good mind.’ A more obvious idea 
would be, ‘the life of the good-minded saint’; but why not 
‘of a good disposition’? (In Y. 43, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15: hyat md v. 
pairi-Jasat m. ‘ that he may come to me endowed with the good 
mind,’ so read, may well refer to the subjective characteristic ; 
but many would prefer (with me at present) to say ‘that he 
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may come to me in company with the good man,’ i. e. that the 
ally (Sraosha) might come with the representative citizen (see 
the place also treated elsewhere, especially in my new edition.)) 

So in Y. 44, 1 : yathd ne d vohdjimat m., ‘that ho character- 
istically endowed with the good mind may come to us,’ wotild be 
better than if the words were taken merely to qualify the mental 
disposition of a human ‘approacher’ at tiie given moment. 

In Y. 44, 8 we have ydcd v. uhhdhd fraU onananhd, ‘ the 
hymns which I asked-for with a good intention of mind.’ In Y. 
44, 16 : athOi noh'd sraosS jantd manahhd, one would say at first 
sight that we have ‘ then come the obedient with good disposition 
to him to whomsoever . . referring to the immediate disposition 
of the one expected to approach (yet compare Y. 43, 7, 9, etc.y 
above. We might decide on ‘then come the loyal ally with the 
good citizend) In Y. 45, 6 : yehyd vahmi vohd fraH manahlidy 
‘ in praise of whom I asked questions (as in Y, 44) with a good 
intention ’ is sufficiently plain. 

In Y, 46, 3 ; kad/ihyd dthdi v. jimat mananhd, ‘to whom for 
aid shall he endowed with the good disposition come’ is of course 
better than ‘in company with the good man.’ In Y. 46, 9. e.: 
isefiti md td tdi v.m,, ‘that they may seek as mine from thee with 
good disposition of mind ’ is better than ‘ in company with the 
orthodox saint’ (see Gathas for alternative). 

So in Y. 46, 10 ... : ’aHm asdi v. kMalhrem mananhd . . ,, 
‘anashi to asha’ (see elsewhere), that is to say ‘a reward to a 
servant of the community,’ and ‘the sovereign power with a good 
disposition’ is the natural rendering; (‘in company with the 
good-minded one as a typical saint,’ would be forced (‘by him’^ 
would be possible). (Not so surely in Y. 46, 14 : ting zhayd 
'oahhml ukhdhdi^ mananhd, ‘with the hymns of a good and 
devout disposition’ would be a little too ‘searching’ to be nat- 
ural here; but ‘with the hymns devoted to tho Archangel,’ and 
‘with the hymns of the individual believer,’ the ‘inspired Rshi* 
are each possible.) 

In Y. 46, 18 r mahydo istdis v. c6iSem mananhd, ‘I impart or 
“ assign ”... of my wealth with a good mind ’ needs no com- 
ment. 

In Y. 48, 12 : ydi TcMndm v, mananhd hacdohtg, ‘who prose- 
cute thy worship with a good disposition of mind ’ seems natural 
enough. Some would hold Y. 49, 2e.: naddd v. mazdd fraUd 
mananhd ... to mean ‘ nor has he asked questions with sin- 
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oerity,’ but ‘ nor bas be taken counsel with the good man ’ is more 
striking. 

In y. 49, 6 : ye dainCim v. sdrstd matimihd, we may well have 
(among tbe other views) ‘ who has guarded the Faith with a 
good disposition of mind,’ see tbe alternatives elsewbei’e (but 
hardly here ‘in company with either Voburnanah, the Archangel,’ 
or “‘in company with” the good citiMu’). 

InY.SO, 4: at vdo yaztli stavas mazdd ahiird . . . vaMStded w., 
we have ‘so would I worship with asha, the ritual, and with 
vaMUd mammhd^ the best disposition.’ 

In y. 50, 0 : ... mahyd rdzmg v. sdhU manahhd . . . ‘ may he 
proclaim my decrees with a good disposition of mind ’ is the 
natural rendering. 

In y. 50, 1 : at ve yaojd . . . ugrmg v. manahhd (if the first 
person is preferred as expressed by yaojd)^ we have ‘ with a good 
disposition of mind.’ (If the 2d sg. imperative is present, the 
passage belongs above under voburnanah as the divine attribute j 
see above). 

‘ The good mind’ as the ‘ good man’ in whom the ‘ good mind ’ rules as 
the spiritual law of his being; and this as a quasi technical expres- 
sion for the orthodox citizen. 

In y. 28, 1: v. m. should be taken in this sense. 

In y, 28, 1 : nahheu^ dyaptd w., should refer to ‘ the attained 
prizes of the good-minded’ (see below); (but many would prefer 
‘ the prizes ’ offered by the Archangel). 

In y. 28, 8: yaUbyascdtt rdohhafihdi vtspdi yaxid v. manahhd^ 
‘ for all the ages of the Good Mind,’ seems to me to give, as its 
first impression the idea, of the ‘dispensation,’ or ‘continued 
existence of the ‘church’ much in that same sense present when 
the term ‘ asha ’ refers to the ‘holy community.’ 

So in y. 28, 11: ye dis a.^em nipdohM manascd volid yava^- 
tdit§, the ‘good mind’ represents the ‘good man ’ in his citizen- 
ship in the Holy State, for the prophet is ‘appointed (set) to pro- 
tect him.’ (‘ To protect the law ’ is an idea more familiar to us, 
but hardly the first impression which an expert would get from 
the passage.) 

(In y. 30, 10, which is elsewhere touched upon, the ‘good 
mind ’ would not so immediately refer to the ‘good-minded man.’) 

One might hesitate at Y. 31, 6 : mazddi avat hMathrem hyat 
Mi vohd vaJchsat manahhd, for an abstract term in the instru- 
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mental case makes it doubtful that the human subject could be 
indicated in the passage. The instrumental case naturally sug- 
gests cooperation in the form of ‘ help,’ whereas the laithful dis- 
ciple is everywhere before us as the typical supplicator for help 
and its conditional recipient. But at Y. 31, 7, the personality 
V. m. as the good man is in evidence; and it is also possible at Y. 
31, 8, 31, 10 and 31, 17 : but see .also the others cited below. 

At Y. 31, 21: rmmMo daiMt ahurtj . . . vemheuS vazdoare 
mananhd, we again prefer the * good citizen.’ 

(In Y. 32, 4, elsewhere more fully touched upon ‘ departing 
from the good mind’ might refer to the ‘good-minded man’ 
(departing from the company of the faithful : but this is not 
preferred)). 

In Y. 32, 15, ‘ the abode of the good-minded saint’ does not 
seem to be exclusively the meaning, or the most immediate one, 
while in Y. 33, 7, ‘ the good-minded citizen ’ is only remotely pos- 
sible ; ‘let one see how I am listened toby the individual citizen (?) 
(voh'Cl mananhd), and by the congregation (? asd)^; better' as 
elsewhere (see above). In Y. 33, 13, and in Y. 34, 8, ‘the 
faithful ’ is only a possible rendering (see under the Personi- 
fication). But in Y. 34, 12, ‘ the paths of the good mind,’ refer 
as much to the ‘ good-minded man ’ as to the Archangel who 
points out the way. So in Y. 34, 13, ‘the way of the good- 
minded man ’ is more naturally meant. 

In Y. 43, 1 : rdi/d aHs vahheu^ gayem* (not gadm, that word 
is impossible) mananhd, I can well imagine some writers (who 
might wish to push realism to the extreme) rendering ‘ (give me) 
the life of the good mind,’ that is to say, ‘preserve to me the life 
of our venerated chief.’ Yet this would seem much strained in 
such a piece as Y, 43. But in the recurring passages Y. 43, 7, 
9, 13, 15, ‘ when . . . came to me with the good mind,’ we might 
well understand ‘Sraosha’ (from strophe 12), as the especially 
‘ obedient’ disciple, the ‘ harmonized ally’ coming ‘ with the ortho- 
dox citizen’ v. m. for he, the subject, whoever he may have been, 
came (or ‘was to come’) as a ‘person,’ and asked a question. Or 
this u. mananhd may be an instrumental with an inherent nom- 
inative ‘when the-one-endowed with the good mind came to me.’ 

In Y. 44, 4 : hasnd vanhdu^ mazdd ddmi^ mananhd, vohu- 
manah, as I now hold, is obviously used to represent the good- 
minded human being as the principal object in the creation (with 
the earth, sky, rivers, trees, winds and clouds, mentioned in the 
apex of the immediate connection). 
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In Y, 44, 9 : hadem6i asd vohiied syds manahhcl, the idea of 
the ‘ good-minded man ’ is subordinate to that of the divine Per- 
sonification (‘dwelling witli asha ’ (as the eommunity) and with 
V. m. (as the individual saint) would seem far-fetched. But in Y. 
44, 13, the frasyd vahheus cdkhnare manahhd^ the idea of the 
faithful may well be present, ‘ nor have they loved the inquiries 
and counsels of the good-minded man.’ 

In Y. 44, 10: at hdi eohd t^raoM jd.utd manahhd, ‘let Sraosha 
come with Yohutnanah’ may mean (as in Y. 43, 7, 9, etc.), ‘let 
the loyal ally (the especially heedful or obedient one) come with 
the regular citizen’ (see above). 

In Y. 45, pkircm 'oar{e)zayaflt6 maoiahhd^ ‘the 

father of the toiling good mind’ refers to the ‘good-minded 
citizen.’ In Y. 45, 9, I think we have ‘from the nobility of the 
good-minded one.’ 

In Y. 46, 2 : dkhs6 'oahheus aSd t^tlm ‘reveal the riches 
of the good mind’ had better be rendered ‘ of the good-minded 
man ’; so also if ‘hear the prayer of the good-minded ’ is preferred. 
The subjective abstract might be present, ‘the riches of a good 
mind’(?), ‘the prayer of a good mind’; but the more realistic 
concept is always to be chosen where it is at all possible. 

In Y. 46, 16 : yathrd vnhhmS mananhd iUd khtjathrem (so 
here preferred; Ts/a^athrd'' in the Gdthas, p. 268)) the good- 
minded person is possible (reading hhsathrem) ‘ where the 
kingdom is in the possession of the good man’ (not, if we accept 
IcMathrd). 

In Y .47, 2 : hizvd ukhdhdU vahheus . . . manahhd, ‘from the 
tongue of the good-minded saint’ is meant (some particularly emi- 
nent individ.ual Eshi, among the group of representatives). 

In Y. 48, 6 : hd . . , ddt tevtHm vahheuk manahhd, the ‘ con- 
tinuous sti'ength of the good-minded saint’ may be the meaning. 

(In Y. 48, 8, the ‘grace. of the good-mind’ might be meant 
‘ equalling the good-minded (man) but as the princely prophet 
is mentioned as the ‘recipient’ in the next line we should under- 
stand an especial saintly person or the Archangel.) 

In Y. 48, 11: kmg d v. jimat manahhd ‘the cisti (saga- 

city) of a good-minded man (some preeminent military chief) 
might be meant ; but cisti inspired by) the Archangel’ seems 
on the whole better just here. 

In Y. 49, 2 : naddd v. . . . fraUd manahhd^ we may have ‘ nor 
had he questioned (held counsel) with the good man ’ (if so, it 
refers emphatically to some one of the princely group). 
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In Y. 49, 8 : td lianheu^ save izydi mananhd . . . ‘ therefore I 
will seek the sheltering-authority of the good-minded (one, the 
representative saint or priestly prince) ’ might stand- 

in Y. 49, 10 : tat cd thvahmt dddm nipdonhd mand voTid 
urunascd a^jdiindm, we have the signal case for the Grathas, 
where vohumanah occurs in antithesis with ^ the souls of saints ’ ; 
that is to say ‘ the good man now living and the souls of the 
saintly departed.’ 

In Y. 49, 12, it would he strained to say ‘what help is there 
to Thee from the congregation (ashd) and from the good man ’ 
vo?id mananhd. 

In Y. 50, 9 : add vanheud syaotJmdis mananhd, we have ‘ with 
ritual and deeds (ceremonies?, but see the Ved.) of the good- 
minded man.h 

In Y. 61,3: hizud uhhdhdid vahheud mananhd, ‘hymns(?) from 
the tongue of the good-minded (man, some eminent princely 
priest),’ is the immediate idea intended by the composer to be 
conveyed. 

In Y. 51, 11: ke vd vahheus mananhd aoistd magdi ereSvd . . . ? 
we should first say ‘ who hath cared for the maga of the good 
man, the leading saint’; but the Archangel is likewise suggested. 

In Y. 51, 16 : vahheuS padehtd mananhd, possibly ‘ with the 
metric feet of the saintly prophet (vohumanah),’ but ‘ of the 
Archangel ’ would not be bad (metres used in chanting hymns 
addressed to him, see above). 

(In Y. 51, IB: khdathrem mananhd vahheuS vidd,'‘ ‘the Realm 
of the good mind ’ may well have been understood as ‘ of the 
good man,’ referring to the orthodox monarch as the Head of 
the spiritual State (but see above). As to Y. 53, 4 : see above ; 
the ‘ glorious blessing of Vohumanah,’ rather than ‘ of the good- 
minded princely citizen’ is our first thought.) 

In Y. 63, 6 : ahyastd alvdm ye vahheus mananhd . . . ‘strive 
after the life of the good-minded man ’ is best, 

But it is hardly a secondary object with me here to bring into 
clear light that most difficult fact (before noticed) with reference 
to the use of all these terms, the fact, viz : that the meanings 
applied to them not only differ so seriously as we have seen that 
they do, but that these differing shades of this great idea of 
vohumanah follow closely and abruptly one upon the other, with ' 
little or no transitional modification. 
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In order to show this in an iinmistakahle form I will give my- 
self the laborious trouble to review some of the occurrences of 
Yohumanah no longer sifted out in logical order in view of the 
•shades of ideas to which they refer, but just as they occur in the 
natural flow of the strophes. And I will ask the reader to fasten 
his attention on those strange circumstances which have made 
these venerable fragments what Darraesteter so justly called the 

enigma ’ (of oriental literature). And together with tliis I will 
■endeavour to increase the distinctness of our recognition of the 
fact that the exegesis is sometimes uncertain. 

After scholarship has exhausted every possible source of infor- 
mation respected by any school, at times even then we cannot 
tell which one of the four related concepts was most prominently 
present' in the composer’s mind when he first chanted certain 
strophes. And of course my own opinions have changed as to 
various details since 1892-94, when I published the Five Zara- 
thushtrian Gathas ; and I make an especial endeavour to multiply 
the alternatives, as the only scientific procedure. 

At the outset vohuraanah met us in its most familiar, but by no 
means most frequent, application as expressing more immediately 
the ‘good-minded man,’ the orthodox, or ‘saintly,’ citizen. 

In y. 28, 1: . . . u. khraPClm manahhd . . ., ‘I pray for the 

understanding of the good-minded (man)’ we found to be most 
probably the meaning, while at the immediately following strophe 
we have the undoubted sense ‘ with a good disposition of mind,’ 
in ‘I who encompass you with a good mind’ (Y. 28, 2), and at 
the next further strophe in Y. 28, 3, we have Yohumanah as the 
Subdeity or Archangel, ‘I who will praise you, Asha and Yohu- 
manah.’ Here are three out of the four differing shades of mean- 
itig closely grouped with neither space nor explanatory statements 
between them at the very beginning of the first GS,tha that 
meets us as they are now arranged in the MS. (not necessarily 
at all however the first in the order of original composition). 

Having decided (see above) that the words ‘ I who will devote 
my soul’s attention to watchfulness (or ‘ to Heaven,’ that is to 
say ‘to the Mount Alborj ’ (so)) would be more naturally followed 
by 'oohH manahhd in the sense of ‘ with a good disposition of mind 
in the individual worshipper (though of the humblest rank), note 
that at the closely following Y. 28, 5, the words in the accusative 
(so probably, or vocative) express the Personified Attribute again 
as the Subdeity or Archangel. While the words in the next 
further following strophe express immediately and for the first 
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time the clear conceptioa of the .Divine Attribute as a purely 
intellectual and moral concept. 

In connection with ‘ giving asha-gifts ’ v oil'd mana'hhd with 
benevolence ’ must be here the idea conveyed by the words (in 
the adverbial instrumental, and not in the sociative '^in com- 
pany with thy personified attribute vohumanah ’ which would be 
impossible), while at the very next metrical lines the first form of 
the idea reappears in the words : ‘ give the attained prizes of the 
good-minded one’ (i. c. of the good man); see the following ‘to 
Visltispa and to me.’ 

And this is still further expounded into the broader idea of a 
‘ dispensation of good men ’ (so to speak) in Y. 28, 8 (see above), 
‘For all the ages of Vohumanah’ must mean ‘of the good- 
minded one or ones.’ 

Once more at the next strophe the Archangelic personification 
presents itself with, however, the varying adjective vahuta the 
best ; while at strophe Y. 28, 10, ‘the laws of the Good Mind’ 
probably refers to the Personification, but in a barely figurative 
sense, the section ending as it began with Vohumanah as the 
‘Good-minded (citizen) 'the saint.’ Without dwelling just here 
upon the subtle manner in which the main idea interpenetrates 
the loss profound but obvious ones immediately presented, we 
cannot but express once more our wonder. The documents have 
been tested, as is known, in every way that can be devised. 
They are personal, excessively so (all is ‘I,’ and ‘Thou,’ and 
‘You’ in them). They express a certain emotion, sometimes sub- 
dued, but sometimes passionate ; they depict (without intending 
it) a state of public conflict as well as the doctrinal longings of a 
quasi-philosophicak school. They are remotely ancient and 
related to the Veda, as all things combine to show ; and yet here 
are some of the signal sentences which stood as the supporting 
columns of a religious intellectual temple (in which this strangely 
developed population passed their mental existence); and they 
are seemingly ‘played with.’ Four distinct, but yet closely 
related ideas expressed by them are rapidly interchanged without 
warning I 

It certainly looks like the pedantic antic of a closely knit 
school of so-called experts, each aware within nari’ow limits of 
the sense intended for the identical term or terms. And yet this 


1 Of. ‘ the laws by which at the first this world arose,’ Y. 38, 11. 
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phraseology was published in a chanted hymn addressed to 
devout rustics coming in on especial occasions (yearly festivals, 
perhaps) ‘from near and from afar!’ Where is the parallel of 
such a state of things in a religious community? Perhaps in 
such a public as the Commonwealth in England when the rank 
and file were familiar with the great commonplaces of the old 
so-called evangelical theology, but where else ? 

In Y. 29, 1 we should more naturally say, ‘ whom hast thou 
endowed with a good disposition of mind who shall give forth 
these teachings to the people ’ rather than ‘ whom hast thou in 
company with the private saint,’ also rather than ‘ who shall do 
(this same thing) by the help of thine Archangel Vohumanah,’ 
but this allusion to the good disposition of the human saint is fol- 
lowed in Y. 29, 10 (two strophes in advance) by an appeal to the 
characteristic of Benevolence in the Deity made certain by the 
verb ‘ give ye ’ in the imperative, while the words themselves 
^vohd manahhd ’ are in the adverbial instrumental. 

At the very next strophe again we have the Personification 
presented in such a key as is sounded in the words ‘ Come Ye,’ 

So in Y. 30, 1, the yasnas to Vohumanah as the ‘Archangel or 
Subdeity ’ is better, as we have seen, than the ‘ yasnas of (dative 
for genitive) the faithful worshipper,’ but at the next strophe, 
Y. 80, 2,' ‘ behold ye the flames with the best mind’ refers to the 
mental disposition of the worshipper, and does not at all mean 
‘behold the flames in company with the good believer’; while in 
Y. 30, 7, the terms refer again to the personified concept last left 
at Y. 30, 1. 

Upon this follows the interesting uncertainty in Y. 80, 10, 
where our first interpretation of the words ‘in the well-disposed 
abode of vohumanah^ ^ight mean ‘in the home of the good 
man’; but see ‘Vohumanah’ in the lead, with the words ‘of 
Asha’ and ‘ of Mazda ’ following, which fixes the very valuable 
passage as a certain delineation of Heaven. We may render 
freely and metrically : ‘but swiftest in the good Abode of Yobu- 
manah, Asha and Mazda hasten (or ‘gather’) those who are pro- 
duced (or ‘are advancing’) in good fame.’ ’ 

In Y. 31, 4, the person represented would not so nafurally be 
said to pray ‘in company with the private communicant vohu- 
manah’; nor ‘with his help,’ but as ‘inspired by the best mind,’ 


^ See the Five Zarathu§trian Gr&thas at the places, p. 447. 
VOL. XXI. 6 
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as either ‘the Archangel’ or the ‘internal disposition (vohu- 
manah).’ So also ‘to know through the good mind’ cannot mean 
‘through the good man’ in Y. 31, 5. 

Whether the idea ‘good man’ (in the next strophe, v. 31, 6) is 
somewhat included in the ‘growing’ (or ‘increase’) of God’s 
Kingdom or not, is a question. His good mind as the subdeity 
cannot, however, be excluded, and would be here our first pre- 
ferred rendering. 

But in the next following strophe, Y. 31, 7, Ahura is the 
‘Creator of asha the law, by which he may sustain the good 
mind,’ Here the ‘good-minded man (in general)’ would seem to 
be alluded to, if ever. 

I was not at all so sure as to Y. 31, 8; God as the ‘father of the 
faithful saint vohumanab’ is a most natural rendering, but the 
attention of the composer may have been fixed upon distinguish- 
ing Ahura from the other Immortals ; and it is here my especial 
duty to notice the multiplicity of ideas included in the singular 
terminology under discussion. 

In Y. 31, 10, the typical husbandman might very naturally be 
said to be the ‘prospered of tbe good man Vohuraanah,’ but he 
w’as himself the ‘good rninded-man’; the subdeity was therefore 
here indicated. 

While in Y. 31, 17 (not far in advance), we might regard ‘be 
to us the enlightener of the good man’ as a good rendering; but 
‘ illustrator ’ or ‘ expounder ’ of Thy good mind, as ‘ benevolent 
wisdom,’ is also very possible, having the advantage of the literal 
meaning; yet in Y. 31, 21, in spite of all that may have pre- 
ceded, the ‘ good mind ’ positively refers to tbe ‘ good-minded 
saint.’ 

In Y. 32, 2, only a few strophes distant, it would be exceed- 
ingly unnatural, that is to say ‘uncritical,’ for us to speak of 
‘ Ahura as ‘ guarding ’ (or ‘ ruling ’) by means of his faithful 
subject,’ even when understood as the ‘ good-minded man (the 
king) vohumanah : so of the passage two strophes further on at 
Y. 32, 4, after ‘ beloved of the Da$va gods,’ ‘ departing from the 
good mind ’ would more naturally refer to the Archangel, (though 
we might still be tempted to say ‘ beloved of the Ha^va party 
and oast out by the good citizen vohumanah ’). While as a con- 
trast to either of the renderings, in Y. 32, 11 (not far off), we 
have the words ‘from the best mind,’ evidently used in its 
natural sense, and not in the sense of the ‘ good man ’ 'because the 
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^ good man ’ ‘ the saint ’ is already expressed emphatically in the 
immediate connection hy a separate and a proper xmrd ‘ ashaono."' 

While again in Y. 32, 15, the ‘abode of the good mind ’ would 
suit very well to the idea of the ‘ heavenly home of the good 
man, the saint’: if it were not for such passages as Y. 30, 10, 
where the saints are said to ‘ hasten (or to ‘ unite ’) in the good 
abode (well-appointed amenity) of Yohumanah, Asha, each 
named with Mazda at their apex, and evidently understood as 
His Archangels in Heaven, a very different idea from the ‘ best 
mind’ of Y. 32, 11 (four strophes before Y, 32, 15) ; so also of 
the ‘streets where Ahura dwells (see below).’ 

Ill Y. 33, 3, we should indeed very naturally render, ‘let him 
who is best to the saint be in the pasture of our saintly Com- 
munity,’ lit. ‘of the good mind’; but we have the idea of the 
‘ saint ’ again fully expressed in another word ‘ ashaond in the 
immediate connection. The Guardian Personification is there- 
fore most prominently intended. 

So in Y. 33, 5, we should quite naturally say ‘ gaming long 
life in the kingdom of the good-minded typical saint (our holy 
sovereign),’ but then see the following allusion to the ‘paths in 
which Ahura dwells,’ which rather enforces the acceptation of 
the Ameshaspend. But in Y. 33, Y, we have ‘the subjective 
mental state ’ as the more immediate idea conveyed. ‘ Let one 
see in company with the congregation “ Ash4,” and of the indi- 
vidual believer (Yohumanah), how I am listened to ’ ... is not 
at all so probable (if indeed possible), as ‘let one see aright 
(ashU) and with sympathetic good will’ uoM wawcewM'howI 
am heard.’ . . . And yet this version of vohumanah contrasts with 
that last considered in the almost immediately contiguous con- 
nection at Y. 33, 5, 

While in Y. 88, 8 : ‘obtain for me’ or ‘make known to me ’ 
(not a great difference in exegesis) then the good rites, that I 
may fulfil them inspired by thy good mind, or ‘ with good will * 
is better than ‘ in company with the good man,’ for see what fol- 
lows which is an allusion to the ‘praises of Asha’ more naturally 
referring to the Personification. 

So again in Y. 33, 9. ‘Let them bear the spirit of the two 
leaders to the shining home with the best-mind (the highest good 
will),’ is better than ‘ in company with the saint or by his help.’ 
‘The two leaders who helped on asha’ were themselves promi- 
nent representatives of vohumanah as meaning the ‘ typical saint,’ 
and so would not expect help from one of their own number. 
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So again in Y. 83 , 10, we have, ‘ make our bodily strength to 
increase through goodness of mind, justice and civic order,’ so, 
first, but the ‘guardian spirits Vohumanah, Asha and Khshathra ’ 
is decidedly better than the other view, ‘ cause our bodily life to 
prosper through the good citizen, the holy community in general, 
and the “ Government” in particular.’ And the recognition of the 
concept of the Personification is also decidedly better in view of 
the most significant, Y. 33 , 11. Here these same Vohumanah, 
Asha, and Khshathra with Aramaiti are invoked and besought ‘to 
come.’ (Should we say ‘hear me thou who art the good citizen, 
the holy community, and the government, come and cleanse and 
pardon me’; hardly. Even to report ‘ 0 Benevolence, 0 Sanctity, 
O Sovereign Authority, and 0 Holy Zeal, hear Ye me and cleanse ’ 
would be difficult as surpassing even ‘ the subdeity ’ in its 
sublimity. The Archangels are meant ; see Ahura at the head 
of them.) 

But in Y. 33 , 12, the next strophe, we have ‘gifts’ prayed 
for through asha, vohumanah, etc. ; and this latter here means 
‘the disposition of mind.’ The person of the ‘good citizen ’ as 
represented by vohumanah is of course excluded. The ‘good 
man’ was the person who needed the proposed favors, and could 
in no sense be regarded as sharing in the act of ‘ gift.’ Nor can 
it be said that the other great Personifications hold their own 
just here; though we had them in such striking form in the pre- 
ceding verse. The words should undoubtedly be rendered as 
expressing the subjective disposition of the Being invoked ‘give 
me power through Thy holy zeal {dramaitl), with fidelity {a^d), 
and with kindness {volid mananhd) ? 

Butin Y. 33 , 13 , and again the next strophe, the ‘ashi’s of Vohu- 
manah refer to the Archangel Vohumanah.’ They might indeed 
well mean the ‘ rewards of the good man,’ if it were not for ‘ aSd^ 
in the last line, which once more introduces the adverbial instru- 
mental of help ; and this forbids the presence of the idea of the 
human subject in those immediate words, obliging us to refer 
them to the Higher Powers ; but in the next following and clos- 
ing strophe of the section, we might safely say that the ‘ prestige 
of vohumanah ’ was Zarathustra’s ‘ leadership bf the citizens.’ 
That he should have been said to offer the ‘ priority of the 
good mind’ in ,the high subjective sense seems almost too 
hyper-spiritual as an object for offering (yet some expositors 
might well prefer it). 
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In Y. 34, 3, where ‘ offerings’ are spoken of for ‘all the farms 
in the Realm’ which are cultivated by Yohumanah as the ‘good 
citizen,’ this latter rendering looks very natural. But as line a 
speaks of offerings to Asha, Yohumanah would not be so natur- 
ally used in the same breath (so to speak) in a sense not in 
analogy. Moreover the Personified Attribute as the Archangel 
is here- he who ‘ shelters the farms,’ While in contrast at the 
next but one following strophe, Y. 34, 5, the individual charac- 
teristic of the human subject is plainly indicated. The ‘shelter 
of the poor (saint)’ is not spoken of as a duty to be done ‘ with 
the help of the community (asha),’ and ‘with that of the indi- 
vidual citizen (vohumanah).’ These were the parties to be 
assisted, and not the means of assistance. Not even ‘with Asha 
(as the Archangel) ’ is to be accepted ; nor ‘ with the help of 
Yohumanah.’ 

But the supplicator wishes for ‘sovereign power, and wealth 
that he may nourish the poor community with fidelity (asha) and 
is with benevolence (uoAtt ^nanahhd). While in the next strophe 
these great advei^ials either qualify the activity of Ahura, and 
not, as in the previous verse, that of the speaker : ‘if Ye (plural 
of majesty) are really thus, true (endowed with justice (ashil) 
and benevolent (vohli mananha), show me a sign in every house of 
this people (or ‘in all ray sojourning in this life’) ... we have 
•either this, which contrasts so decidedly with personification, or 
else we have what contrasts as much with what precedes it : ‘If 
ye are thus really together with Asha and Yohumanah . . . 
(Notice the impossibility of, ‘if ye,’ O Ahura, are thus together 
with the community (asha) and the individual saint (vohu- 
manah) . . .). 

Yet at Y. 34, 8, closely following, we have ‘from those who do 
not consider the law (asha) from these afar abideth Yohumanah,’ 
(not perhaps so naturally ‘ the good-minded man will hold aloof,’ 
but ‘the Guardian Spirit of goodness will remain afar from him,’ 

In the next following, Y. 34, 9, we have the same idea 
slightly varied ‘ They who abandon Devoted Zeal {dramaiti) in 
their ignorance of the good mind, Yohumanah, can hardly mean 
‘in their non-acquaintance with the good man.’ The ‘spirit of 
benevolence ’ as the main idea of the Faith is indicated, or else 
that spirit personified. 

lu Y. 34, 10, ‘the deeds of the good mind ’ is better understood 
as expressing the ‘ active side of religion ’ than the conduct of the 
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‘private citizen, vohumanali’ (however exalted) because the ^indi- 
viduaV is already sufficiently expressed in the term hu-kratu^.. 
While in the next following strophe, Y. 34, 11, the ‘government 
of the good-minded’ probably refers indirectly to one of the 
saintly princes, but the grouping of all the seven names looks as 
if the ‘personalities’ were purposely introduced (yet see the 
words ‘through these, 0 Mazda, art thou safe from thy foes’). 
While again in the next immediately following strophe the 
‘paths trod by the good-minded man (vohumanah) ’ seems to be 
decidedly the most natural view ; but our impressions may vary 
at different times. And so in Y. 34, IS, we have ‘the way of the 
good-minded man (vohumanah).’ Neither of the views, how- 
ever, totally excludes the alternative interpretation, which was 
‘the way pointed out by the Archangel Yohumanah.’ And so of 
the ‘actions of the good-minded (man)’ in Y. 34, 14, while in the 
next and culminating strophe this idea seems utterly impossible. 
‘Tell me this with the good man’ (■uoM manahhd) is, of course, 
nonsense, as would be also ‘tell it to me with the congregation 
(asAd).’ ‘Tell me kindly (with good mind)’ is the idea beyond 
any reasonable doubt, and ‘tell me truly {ashd with truth).’ 

This may suffice for the G^tha Ahunavaiti; and it also renders- 
any further close tracing of the contrasts in the other Gathas 
unnecessary. The interpretation chosen by me in each occur- 
rence may be seen above and by searching out the citations of 
the different passages the student can judge for himself how 
strangely abrupt the transition from one of these uses to the 
others is. To any one at all aware of the extraordinary difficul- 
ties of the GMhas it is not necessary for me to say that I 
endeavour to differ here from my chosen opinions in my book of 
1892-94, just as I endeavoured in that extended work to advance 
upon those in the thirty-first volume of the Sacred Books of the 
East, 1887. And in the thu’d part of the Gdthas, ‘A Dictionary 
of the Gdthic Language of the Zend Avesta,’ I am as ever vary- 
ing freely, but alternatively, from previous conclusions. A con- 
vention of opinion on such an extraordinary theme can only be 
reached by labour as exhaustive as it is widespread ; and to elab- 
orate complete discussions of the entire Avesta should be nearly 
a life-time’s work. 

In view of what has been said above the reader will under- 
stand the extraordinary hai’assments which faced me in writ- 
ing a translation of the GUthas for non-experts in 1883-87. In 
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a new edition of SBE. XXXI, which. I may be obliged to 
undertake, I would elaborately define each occurrence of asha, 
'oohumanah and the rest thus: ‘all deeds done through asha 
(thy holy law),’ ‘the understanding of vohumanah (as thy 
good-minded saint),’ etc. This is what I have done in the English 
verbatims just published.’ The effect is heavy indeed ; but more 
complete than the compromises to which I was obliged to resort 
in 1887, such as ‘the Divine Righteousness’ (for asha), which I 
then thought the best mode of comprehending the various con- 
cepts in a single phrase, though even then and there I added such 
phrases as ‘in thy folk’ for ‘the community,’ and the ‘personi- 
fied righteousness ’ for the Archangel. ' 

Oxford, Sept. 1900. 


^ See a new edition of the free metrical and verbatim translations. 
Brockhaus, 1900, also published by the Agency of the Clarendon Press 
for the United States in New York. 



Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays. Second Series . — By A. Y. 

"WiLLTAMs Jackson, Professor in Columbia University, 
ITew York, U. Y. 

II. The Dramas oe Harsha. 

The present article forms a sequel to one published a year ago 
in this Journal, vol. xx. pp. 341-359, in which the problems of 
the time analysis of the dramas of Kalidasa were examined. It 
belongs also to a series of studies which the present writer has 
been making in the field of the Sanskrit drama, a list of which is 
given below for convenience.^ With regard to the special inter- 
est and scope of researches into the use of the element of time, 
its observance or non-observance in Hindu plays, reference may 
be made to the introduction to the companion article just men- 
tioned. The principal bibliographical references to works for con- 
sultation are there given and they need not be repeated here. 
Mention, however, may be made of the special books connected 
wnth Harsha, or ^H-Harshadeva as he is often called, so far as 
they have been used in the present monograph ; a convenient 
bibliography of the entire drama of India will be published before 
long by my pupil, Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. 

The question of a dramatist’s sources is of interest when one is 
studying the author’s use of the element of time in his plays. 
The source of the three dramas ascribed to Harsha’s name was 
the Byhatkatha, which has been lost. Nevertheless we can 
understand in a general way his use of that source, as well as his 
own lack of invention, if that may be said, by turning to the 
Kathasaritsagai’a, which is later than Harsha’s time but is based 
upon the Byhatkatha, as is also the Brhatkathamanjarl. The 

1 Those which have thus far appeared are : (1) Children on the stage 
in the Ancient Hindu Drama. The Looher-On, iv. 509-616, New York, 
June 1897 ; (&) Certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays with paral- 
lels in the English drama. First Series. American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, xix. 341-S54, October 1898 ; (3) Disguising on the stage as a dra- 
matic device in Sanskrit plays. Proceedings of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, xxix. pp. xviii-xix, 1898 ; (4) Time analysis of Sanskrit 
Plays. First Series. Journal of the American Oriental Society, xx. 
341-359, April 1899. 
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whole story of Vatsaraja, which is the subject of two of the 
plays, namely, the Batnavali and the Priyadar 9 ikri, is given in 
detail or in substance in the Kathasaritsagara ; and in like naan- 
ner the episode of Jimutavahana, which forms the theme of the 
Nagananda, is taken from a tale told in the same work, which 
recounts the history of King Vatsa (ch. 22) as well as in the 
Vetala portion of the Kathasaritsagara (ch. 90). We thus have 
most of the material which must have been used by Marsha in its 
earlier shape, and we can observe how our author has handled 
the events — changing, transposing, or keeping their sequence, as 
the case may be— -for dramatic purposes. Thus the Priyadar 9 ika 
presents certain of the more important events of King Vatsa’s 
life before and after his marriage with Queen Vasavadatta. The 
time, however, was prior to his choice of Padmavati as a second 
queen, for the plot of this play is suggested by the king’s liaison 
with Bandhumatl, as mentioned in a brief paragraph in the Katha- 
saritsagara (ch. 14=2. 6, cf. Tawney, transl. i. 07), prior to Pad- 
mavati’s appearance on the scene. Yet in the play itself the 
author has chosen for dramatic purposes to mention Padmavati, 
as spoken of below (p. 95). Similarly, incidents connected with 
this second royal consort are woven into the plot of the Ratna- 
vall, to whichever period in Yatsa’s career this drama may be 
supposed exactly to refer. The Kagananda, moreover, elaborates 
a story which Yatsa’s minister Yaaghandarayana narrates long 
after the king’s second marriage, and yet in the Priyadar 9 ika 
this wise counsellor seems to be spoken of as if he wei'e a previous 
and not an active minister as he is in the RatnavalL Thus much 
for the treatment of the sequence of events, and so much also for 
the element of time, the lapse of which in the play we can help 
to check, as in the case of the story of Jimutavahana, from what 
we know of Harsha’s material as preserved in the Kathasaritsa- 
gara. With regard to the*text of the Kathasaritsagara, reference 
may be made to the Bombay edition and to Brookhaus ; for the 
translation, consult Tawney The Katha Sarit Sdgara, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1880, 1884. Some hints may also be gotten from 
Levi’s summary of the Brhatkathamanjari, Journal Asiatique, 
1886. 

As for the dramas themselves, I have made use of the text of 
the Nirnaya Sagara series in the case of the Ratnavali and of the 
Priyadar 9 ika. The former play was edited by Godabole and 
Parab, Bombay 1890; the latter by Gadre, Bombay 1884, and 
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also in the Satya Press series by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
18'74. The references to the Naganaiida are to the edition of 
Brahme and Paranjape (Arya Vijaya Press), Poona 1893, checked 
occasionally by the edition, of Bhanap, Bombay 1892. With 
regard to ti'anslations, I had access to two in the case of the 
Batnrwali : one the familiar rendering by Wilson, Theatre of the 
Ilindua, ii. 255-319, the other by Fritze, Chemnitz 1878. For 
the Priyadar 9 ikri I consulted Strehly, Paris 1888, and an unpub- 
lished English version by Mr. G. K. S. Nariman, of Surat, which 
I hope later to edit and to publish conjointly with him, after add- 
ing an introduction. Two renderings of the Nagananda were 
also accessible ; the one by Palmer Boyd, with Pi’ofessor Cowell’s 
introduction, London 1872, the other by Bergaigne, Paris 1879. 

We are now prepared to turn to our detailed study of Harsha’s 
employment of the element of time in his dramatic work. 

1. Ratnavall. 

Plot of the play in brief : Ratnavali, the daughter of the King 
of Ceylon, has been destined by a prophecy to become the second 
wife of King Vatsa, or TJdayana. She is sent by sea to his capi- 
tal but is shipwi'ecked on the way. Chance rescues her, however, 
and King Vatsa’s chief minister places her in the queen’s keeping 
without revealing her identity. The king sees the girl and falls 
in love with her, and when her high station as princess is dis- 
closed in the fourth act she becomes his second bride and is 
favorably accepted by the queen, to whom she is related by blood. 
Number of acts, four. 

Act. I. — In an introductory monologue King Vatsa’s minister, 
Yaugandharayana, tells how the princess Ratnavali, or Sagarika 
as she is called in the play, has been rescued from shipwreck and 
that she is now in the keeping of the queen, Vasavadatta. The 
minister himself alone knows her idehtity, which he has recog- 
nized by a necklace that she wears. Yaugandharayana adds that 
Babhravya and Vasubhuti, the chamberlain and minister of the 
princess’s father, were rescued at the same time as Ratnavali, 
but were separated from her, and that they are now on their way 
to King Yatsa’s palace. He also says that Rumanvat, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Yatsa’s army, has been despatched to over- 
throw the rebellious king of the Kopalas. This prologue gives 
the information needed for understanding the action of the 
drama, and the play begins. 
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The opening scene is laid on one of tlie days of the great Kama 
celebration, or vernal festival in honor of Cupid (cf. tnadana- 
maha^ vasanta^ and in the stage direction, vasantotsava, pp. 3-4), 
It is on this very day that the queen, Vasavadatta, is to do 
special homage to the god of love (cf. adya madanamahotsave 
ajja mae . , . bhaavado kitsumduhassa pud nivvattaidavvd, 
p. 8. 16-19), and the hing is at once to join her (ayam aham dgata 
eva, p. 9. 8). This day is probably the thirteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Cuitra (consult Apte SM. Eng. Piet. 
s. V, madana-trayodag\ and compare the admirable tables of the 
Hindu months and seasons which will be found in my friend 
Professor Lanman’s translation of the IxarpHra-manjar^ shortly 
to appear). The time, then, would answer approximately to the 
first of April. There is a mention of the blossoming of the trees 
and flowers, especially of the budding of the queen’s favorite 
madhavl-evQQ^&r which bloomed earlier than the king’s jasmine 
(cf. mdhaxil ladd . . . nomdlid ladd, p. 11. 3), and allusion is 
made to the maina or talking bird, the starling which plays so 
important a part in the sequel (cf. klsa tumam ajja . . . sariam 
njjhia iha dgadd, p. 11. 16, sand, p. 12, 2). At the close of the 
act the sun is setting ; twilight falls, and the moon rises as the 
scene ends (cf. pp. 14-15). 

Time of the first act, part of the afternoon of one day until 
moonrise. 

Act. n.— The second act opens apparently on the next day, for 
the festival of Cupid is still being celebrated (cf. pauttamaana' 
mahussa'oe bhaavam anango, p. 19. 1). It is now probably the 
fourteenth day of the month Caitra (see remark under Act i., 
and consult Apte Skt. Eng. Piet. s. v. madana-oaturda^i). 
There seems to be good reason for not assuming any longer 
interval ; for the ‘ starling ’ {sdriha) which had been placed by 
the disguised princess in the keeping of her friend Susangata in 
Act i. (p. 12) is alluded to as if Sagarika had forgotten to come 
after it (p. 16), and in the denouement of this act the bird plays 
the chief rdle (cf. p. 16 seq.). Moreover, the preceding day 
seems to be implied when the love-lorn S%arika sketches the 
king’s picture (pp. 17, 18), reproducing the scene connected with 
the Kama festival. In addition to this, the magician who has 
taught the king how to make his jasmine flower blossom like the 
queen’s mddl/iau7-creeper has come to court ‘to-day’ {ajja, p. 16. 
13) which may reasonably be regarded as the day after Act. i. 
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It is also ‘to-day’ {adya^ bis, p. 23. 10, 20) that his wonderful 
legerdemain will be put to the test, so that the queen shall be 
outdone (of. adyo ^dyanalatam, p. 23. 10 and vayam adya, p. 23. 
20) ; and this actually comes to pass at the end of the act (cf. 
husumida nomalia-tti, p. 37. 16). The movement of the scene 
itself is uninterrupted, and tlie queen is filled with jealousy on 
discovering the picture of the king and Sagarikil, and she leaves 
the stage (p. 39). The act closes with the resolve of the king to 
follow his royal consort and to pacify her (cf. devlm prasadayitum 
adhyantaram ena pravipdvah, p. 40. 7). 

Time of the second act, apparently part of the next day after 
the first act, although the time is not conclusively defined. 

Act III.— It is somewhat doubtful whether the third act is to be 
placed on the afternoon of the same day, as the closing scene of 
the preceding act, with its episode of jealous auger over the 
picture ; or on the day following. In either case there is no long 
interval between the two. Much depends upon the interpretation 
to be given to the twice-repeated cijja ‘to-day’ (pp. 41. 17, 42, 7). 
The maiden Kancanamala in the induction scene [pravepakd) 
explains that she has overheard an important conversation as she 
was passing the picture gallery ‘to-day’ {ajja MJm, p. 41. 17), to 
the effect that the king’s indisposed health was due only to love- 
sickness for Sugarika, She also tells us that Sagarika had been 
placed by the jealous queen ‘to-day’ under her charge [ajjahkhu 
devle GittaphalaavuUantasanJddde sdariaoh mama hatthe samap- 
paantle, p, 42. 7-8). Is it the same day as that in Act ii., or is 
it the day following ? On the whole it seems best to understand 
the reference to be to the day following. It seems as if a day 
should be allowed to elapse, to give time for the king to assume 
the guise of indisposed health in order to conceal his lovesick 
devotion to Sagarika {assatthaddmuena maandvattham pacohd- 
daanto, p. 43. 6) and to allow time for the change in the, deport- 
ment of Sagarika herself under the watch that has been set over 
her by the queen (cf. sdariam mama hatthe samappaantle, p. 42. 
8), for she shrinks from every gaze and pines away. The king, 
moreover, has sent the Vidushaka for news about Sagarika ; his 
inquiry and his anxiety would seem to imply more than a lapse 
of a couple of hours which would have to be the case if the scene 
were on the same day as Act ii.; and he wonders why the Vid- 
ushaka delays so long (cf. presitag. ea mayd tddvdftdnvesandya 
vasantahah tat Jcatham cirayati, p, 44. 7, and again api hugalam 
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priydyah sdgariJcdyah, p. 44. 11). The impression given by the 
opening lines of the Induction (cf. koM kdlo tde, [sc. kdncanamdlde~\ 
daechia gacldetti, p. 41, 3) and by the act itself as a whole seems 
to require more hours to have elapsed than would be possible if 
both acts were to be placed on the same day. Still, Windisch, 
ler griechiscke Uinjliiss, p. 48, n. 2, prefers to crowd the events 
of Act iii into the afternoon and evening of the same day as Act 
ii. Whichever way this question be decided, there is no doubt 
as to the hour of the day which is to be represented in the 
present act ; it is late in the afternoon when the king inquires 
^how much of the day remains’ (kim avapistam ahnah, -p. 45.. 
12). Sunset is at hand and the glories of the scene, together 
with the coming of darkness and the rising of the moon, are 
described (compare the allusions from atthagirisiharakdnanam 
anusaradi hhaavam sahassarasml., p. 45. 15, as far as udido hhaa- 
vam miala,fichano, p. 61. 6). It is then that Sagarika disguised 
in one of the queen’s dresses which Kuncanaraala had given her, 
joins the king as arranged for ‘this evening’ by that attendant 
and the Yidiishaka (of. padose etc. in Kiihcanamala’s speech, p. 
42. 11, and afa in the Yidtishaka’s encouraging words, p. 44, 10). 
The queen interrupts the moonlight rendezvous. Finding the 
king making love to Sagarika she takes the girl prisoner, captures 
the go-between Yidtishaka, and leaves the stage in high dudgeon. 
The king follows to pacify her (cl. devim eva prasddayitum, p. 
58. 18), The scene closes late in the night. 

Time of the third act, late afternoon and evening of the day 
following Act ii., or the same day — see discussion above. 

Act IV.— The events of the fourth act follow directly after the 
preceding day. Owing to the king’s intercession the queen 
releases the Yidtishaka, as we learn from the Prologue. The 
attendant maid Susangata has no news to add to his own infor- 
mation except that ‘ it is not known where the unhappy Sagarika 
was conveyed by the queen at midnight after giving out the report 
that she had been despatched to TJjjain ’ {sd kkhu tabassinl deme 
ujjainim peside-tti janappavddam kadua ubatthide addhairatte 
na jdmadi kaham nide-tti, p. 60. 4-6). Events prove, however, 
that Sagarika was not taken away. Through ah extraordinary 
combination of circumstances she is rescued by the king, and at 
the same moment the shipwrecked chamberlain and minister of 
Sagarika’s royal father arrive upon the scene and recognize in her 
the lost princess Ratnavali. Her identity is proved by the neck- 
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lace, and she is found to he the destined bride of King Vatsa as 
well as own cousin to Queen Vusavadatta, who rejoices over the 
discovery of her kinswoman and accepts her as a co-wife. The 
happy moment is made more complete by the news that King 
Yatsa’s general Rumanvat has triumphed over Ko 9 ala (of. Act i.) 
and the events of the three or four days covered by the action of 
the drama are brought to a close. 

Time of the fourth act, part of the day following the preced- 
ing act. 

Summary of the duration of the action of the Ratnavali. 

Act i., part of one day, from afternoon until 


moonrise. 1 

Act ii., apparently part of the next day. 1 

Act iii., late afternoon and evening of the fol- . 
lowing day, or of the .same day — see dis- 
cussion above. [1] 

Act iv., part of the next day. 1 


Thus the action of the play is practically continuous and its 
four acts are comprised within four days, or possibly in three. 

2. Priyadargilia. 

Plot of the play in brief : Priyadar 9 ika, or Araiiyaka as she is 
called in the play, is brought in early girlhood as a captive to the 
court of King Yatsa Udayana, and is placed under the care of 
queen Yasavadatta, until she shall be of marriageable age. The 
king later falls in love with her and she is discovered to be the 
daughter of a friendly monarch, Dydhavarman, who had been 
taken prisoner by an enemy ‘over a year’ before {samahiam 
savmaccharam, p. 42. 10), or at the very moment when Priya- 
dar 9 ika was accidentally captured and brought to Yatsa’s court. 
King Yatsa restores Dydhavarman to his throne by overcoming 
his captor, the king of Kalinga. The princess Priyadar 9 ika, as 
she now turns out to be, is united to Yatsa at this happy moment 
as the play closes. Number of acts, four. 

An analysis of the time covered by the action of this play is 
more difficult than in the case of the preceding drama. The 
chief personages, King Vatsa and his companion, the Yidushaka 
Yasantaka, Queen Yasavadatta and her attendant Kaficana- 
mala, are the same as befoi'e. Rumanvat, however, who was the 
leading general in the 'Ratnavali, is now prime minister; and 
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Taugandharayana, who figured as minister in the Ratnavall, is 
now mentioned only in the interlude play [garhhanataka), which 
is introduced in the third act of the present drama to recount 
certain incidents in King Yatsa’s eai’lier career (cf. susamnihitam 
sarvam yattgandharayanena, p. 32. 8). Once in this drama, 
moreover, allusion is made to Yatsa’s second wife, Padraavatl, 
and to other wives (cf. devlnaih vasavadattd-padmnaiiadmam 
anndnam a devlnam, p. 24, '7-9), of whom no mention is made 
in the Ratnavall. But too much stress must not be laid on this 
point, nor on the change of ministers, to show that the Priyadar- 
^iku refers to a somewhat later period in Yatsa’s married life. 
Such a view, however, would in a measure be borne out by the 
sequence of events which must have been found in liarsha’s source, 
the Brhatkathfi, if we may judge by the order in which they 
are narrated in the Kathasaritsugara, ch. 14 = 2. 6 (cf. Tawney’s 
translation, i. 9*7 seq.). Yet both Ruraanvat and Yaugandbara- 
yana occupy the position of ministers in the Kathasaritsugara 
without special difference between them as to generalship or 
counsel. 

One point comes out clearly when the time element in this 
play is studied ; it is that Harsba in this play has followed the 
convention of compressing events that occupy more than a year 
into a period that seems to be a year, as laid down by the laws 
of Hindu' dramaturgy. For quotations from the canon on this 
point, see my preceding paper in JAOS. xx. 343. Thus the 
events which play a part at the opening of this drama, the 
escape of King Yatsa with his bride Yasavadatta, the misfor- 
tunes of King Dfdhavarman, and the overthrow of King Yindhya- 
ketu which brings Priyadarpika to Yatsa’s court, can hardly have 
been almost simultaneous, as the play for dramatic purposes treats 
them to be. It is for harmonizing such matters that the conven- 
tional Induction [viskamhhakd) is made use of by the author 
(consult on this subject SD. 308, 314 and L4vi, Th'edtre Indien^ 
p. 59). The growth of Priyadarpika to marriageable age and the 
release of her kingly father, Drdhavarman, who has been in cap- 
tivity ‘over a year’ {samahiam samvacehar am, p. 42. 10) by the 
time that the play closes, are compressed into a single year so as 
to follow the dramatic dictum, that ‘business extending beyond 
a year should be comprised within a year ’ (varsdd urdh'odn tu 
yad vastu tat syad varsdd adhobhavam, SD. 306). So much for 
the first general results of an examination into the time system of 
this play. Let us now turn to the details. 
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Induction. — King Vatsa has been promised the hand of Priya- 
dargika, daughter of King Drdhavarman. The chamberlain of 
the latter, named Vinayavasu, comes forward in the Induction 
[visliamhliaka) and informs us that a rival king, Kaliuga, has 
taken Dydhavarraan prisoner because the latter had promised bis 
daughter’s hand to King Vatsa instead of to him. Drdhavar- 
man’s captivity has therefore begun. 

At the very time when Drdhavarman’s realm was being 
invaded by Kalihga, King Vatsa himself was in captivity to 
another monarch, Pradyota, but he had escaped and had carried 
off the latter’s daughter, Vasavadattfi, as his bride. She is the 
jealous queen in this play as in the Ratnavali. We are further- 
more told that King Vatsa is waging war against the king of the 
forests of Viudhya. From the chamberlain’s speech we learn 
that a battle had taken place on the very day on which he is 
speaking (cf. hathitam ca'clya mama vindhyahetimd, etc., p. 
3. 11). Vindhyaketu is slain, and the young girl Priyadarpika, 
who had been temporarily left for safety in Vindhyaketu’s forest 
abode, is captured by King Vatsa’s victorious forces.. This brings 
the daughter of Drdhavarman to Vatsa’s court. Further news 
than this the chamberlain who had lost her can not tell. He 
only knows that his own loi'd, Drdhavarman, is a prisoner to 
Kaliuga {haddhas tisthatl, p. 3. 13). 

From the chamberlain’s closing words we learn also that the 
season of the year is autumn (aho / atiddrunatd paradCUapasya, 
p. 3. 15) ; the sun is passing from the zodiacal sign Virgo to Libra 
[Jcanydgrahandt par dm Uddm prdpya^ p. 3. 18), which likewise 
implies a covert allusion to the king’s change of affection from 
Vasavadattfi to Priyadar 5 ika. 

Time of the induction, duration of the action itself, i. e, some 
part of a day. 

Interval of several days. — A slight interval separates the Induc- 
tion [vishanibhaha) from Act i. There are several things which 
show this. In the first place the Vidiishaka speaks of Drdha- 
varman’s having been imprisoned by Kalihga [didhavammd 
haddho-tti^ p, 4, 15). Furthermore, King Vatsa says it is 
‘many days’ {baliuny ahdni, p. 4. 19) since he has sent his 
own chief general, Vijayasena, against Vindhyaketu. These 
days must be accounted for, since they fall in part within the 
present action. In some degree it is possible to do this. The 
victorious general returns in the first part of Act i ; from his 
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own words we know that it required a forced march of ‘ three 
days’ [divasatrayena, p. 6. 3) to reach Yindhyaketu and that 
the battle began immediately after his arrival. The day of the 
conflict was the very one in which the scene of the Induction 
[visjmmhhaha) is laid as wo have already found (cf. ndya, p. 
3. 11). It must have taken almost as much time again for the 
general with his army to return. This period of at least six 
days may well form a good part of the ‘many days’ {hahimy 
ahfi-ni) which King Vatsa impatiently feels have elapsed since 
the general was first despatched — unless we are to regard hahfiny 
ahdn.i as a mere dramatic exaggeration. In any case it seems 
fair to allow no less than three days for the interval between the 
visJcamhliaJca and Act i. We may now turn to the act itself. 

Act I. — King Vatsa comes upon the stage and his general 
returns victorious. Ho brings in his triumphant train a young 
girl who is supposed to be the daughter of the dead Vindhyaketu 
(cf. mndJiyalcetor . . . tadduhiUHi, 1. 10-11). She is really, 
however, Priyadar^/ika the child of the imprisoned Drdhavarman. 
Vatsa appoints the girl to be a maid in waiting upon Vasava- 
dattfi, and he directs the queen to remind him when Aranyaka 
(i. e. Sylvia), as she is henceforth called, is old enough to be 
married {yadd vamyoyyd bhamsyati tadd nidm srndraya, p. 7. 
10). At the close of the act, when all are leaving the stage, the 
hour is midday (cf. nahhornadhyam adhydste hlha.(jcmd.n, sahasra- 
dldhitih, p. 1. 23, and other similar allusions). Plans are to be 
made for celebrating a fete in honor of the victorious Vijayasena 
who is next to be sent against Kalinga (p. 8. 6), a campaign, 
which plays a part in the sequel (Act iv,). 

Time of the first act, the forenoon of one day. 

Interv>al of fully a year. 

An interval of at least a year is to be assumed between Act. i. 
and Act. ii. This is shown in several ways. First and foremost 
we must account for the expression ‘ over a year ’ used in the 
closing act regarding the length of Drdhavarman’s imprisonment 
(cf. samahiam samoacoharam, p. 42. 10). The present place 
between Act i. and Act ii. is the only one in the drama where we 
can allow for this longer lapse 'of time, since there is not any 
break of importance either before Act iii or before Act iv. 
Again, as already stated, the king had bidden that Priyadar 9 ikri, 
or Aranyaka as she is called in the play, should be the queen’s maid 
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of honor until she should reach a marriageable age (cf. p. 7. 16). 
In the second act one of the attendants says she must tell the 
queen ‘to-day’ p. 14. 2) that Aranyaka is now marriageable, 
as the king had commanded to be reminded when she attained 
that age. WJien the king now sees her he speaks of ‘having 
long been robbed’ {dram mtisitah smo va}/am, p. 14. 10) of a 
pleasure he would like to have enjoyed. Moreover, Aranyaka 
and her associate, Indlvarika, seem to have become such devoted 
friends in the interval that has elapsed that they can hardly be 
separated (cf. na saJcJcunomi tue vind ettha asidum, p. 13. 21), 
although Aranyaka has well kept the secret of her exalted birth 
all the time (cf. p. 11. 8). The time is now the rainy season of 
autumn once again, as is shown by the allusions to the luxuriance 
of the flowers and to the autumnal rains (p. 10. 6, lo ; 12. 5, etc). 
But more especially is it shown by the reference to the grand 
autumnal celebration of the fall moon, or the Kaumudi festival, 
in A 9 vina-Krirttika (September-JiTovember). This is mentioned 
at the beginning of Act iii. and again in Act iv., and both of 
these acts follow in sequence after Act ii. without any important 
break. It is to be supposed, therefore, that an interval of fully 
a year has elapsed between Act i. and Act ii. The interval may 
possibly have been even longer owing to the tendency, for dra- 
matic purposes, to comprise events within a year as explained 
above. In that event the expression ‘over a year,’ as found in 
the fourth or last act, would be a milder expression for a some- 
what longer period. See above. 

Act II.— At the opening of the second act the queen is tempo- 
rarily absent as she has undertaken a vow and a fast (of. soUki- 
'ddana^ p. 8. 12) and the lonely king is in need of diversion (of. 
kaham eso piavaasso ajja derm virahukkanthdvinodanana- 
mittam dhdrdgharujjdnam evva patthido, p. 8. 16-17, and also 

ksdmdm adya priydm^ p. 9. 3-6). It is late afternoon (cf. 

atthdhildsind sujjena mauldvijjanti, p. 11. 3) when the meeting 
of the king and Aranyaka unexpectedly takes place, and the sun 
is setting when their interview closes {d. aUham,a.dhUdsl hha- 
ayam sahassarassl, p. 18. 15, parinataprdyo divasah, p. 
18. 17). The whole action is swift, and unbroken. 

\ (Ome of the second act, the latter part of an afternoon. 

: dPossibU/ a very slight interval? Only a very slight interval, 
if any, separates Act iii. from Act. ii., for the queen is again 
present after her fastj and the allusion made by one of the girls 
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to Aranyalsa’s distracted aar ‘yesterday’ (Aio, p. 19-12) and to 
tlie absent-minded acting of ber part in tlie rehearsal of the 
mimic play which is about to be given, seem to imply that the 
meeting with the king had taken place recently. The miniature 
play itself is to be performed ‘ to-day on the grand Kaumudi 
festival’ {ajja . . . komadlmalmsave, p. 19, 11) ; and if Aranyaka 
does not play her part better ‘to-day’ {ajja.^ p. 19. 18) there is 
danger of the queen’s displeasure. Aranyaka’s conversation with 
her confidante Manorama, moreover, seems to imply that little 
time could have elapsed since, the preceding act. The disguised 
princess points out the very spot where she had been embraced 
by the king, as if but shortly before (of. aam so uddeso jassim 
etc., p. 21. 3), and Manorama asks her if she I'eally had been seen 
by the king, implying that the incident, or at least the gossip 
about it, was fresh (cf. tumam mahardena diUhd na ve-tti, p. 21. 
15). The interval must have been long’ enough, however, to give 
a show of credibility to the exaggerated statements about Aran- 
yaka’s sighing ‘day and night’ {diaharattim, p. 28. 1) and also 
to the Vidushaka’s jesting complaint that Vatsa had not slept 
‘day or night,’ nor allowed him to do so (of. tena saha mae 
dwdrattam niddd na ditthd, p. 34. 2)^ while the affairs of state 
are simply neglected by the king (cf. pcwiccattaraJhajjo, p. 23. 9). 
The queen also has had time ,to. take the ^larm and to keep 
Aranyaka out of the king’s sight: (of esf mama priyasakhl 
rnahdrqjasya, devyd dar^anapathdd a.pi raksyate., p. 30. 22). In 
this interval, furtlierraore, the Vidushaka has made an unsuccess- 
ful search for Aranyaka in the women’s apartment (p. 24. 9). 

Act. III.— The third act itself opens on the evening of the 
Kaumudi festival, the occasion when the mimic play is to he 
presented (cf. adya ratrdu.^ p. 30, 23., ay^a . . . komadlmahussave^ 
p. 19. 11, and also kaximudlmahotsa'oe, p. 44. 2). The autumnal 
day has been a hot one (of. saraddmna samta^pdim ajja etc., p. 
22.11) and the twilight is already past by the time they are 
ready to begin the interidde-performance (cf. adikkandd kkhu 
samfhd, p. 27. 17). By the close of the act it is bedtime 
{iddnim payamyam p. 41. 2), The king retires for the 

night planning some means to propitiate his jealous queen, who 
has hurried Aranyaka and the Yidushaka off to prison. 

Time of the third act, part of an evening which is devoted to 
the incident of the mimic play. 

Slight interval. Borne interval, not long however, separates 
Act iii. from Act iv. This is shown especially by allusions in the 
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introdactoiy Prologue or pravepaka. Arauyaka is now in prison 
by order of Vasavadatta, so that her confidante Manorama has 
not seen her for some time {ettiam kalam^ p. 41. 10). Yet the 
interval can not have been a long extended one because the 
queen’s allusion to the incident between Aranyaka and the king 
in the mimic play would seem to imply that that occasion was 
more or less recent {tuha ima edam aranmm uttantam paeeak- 
hham, p. 43, 18-19). A like inference may be drawn from 
Sankrtyayani’s reference to the same episode during the full 
moon festival (cf. kaumudlmahotscme, p. 44. 2), The only other 
time allusion which needs mention in this connection is found in 
a speech of the king. As commented on below, he says that it is 
‘ some days ’ {hatipaydny ahcini, p, 4V, 8) since he received the 
news of his general Vijasayena’s expected victory over Kalinga 
and of the consequent rescue of the long-imprisoned Drclhavai'- 
man. Allowing therefore for this slight interval we may take 
up the final act of the drama. 

Act IV.— The importance of the fourth act with reference to the 
rest of the play is that we learn from its Prologue that ‘over a 
year’ {samahiam samvaceharam^ (p. 42. 10) has elapsed since 
Drdhavarman was taken prisoner by Kalinga, the hated foe 
against whom King Vatsa at the close of Act i. had determined 
to send his general Vijayascna after the victory over Vindhyaketu 
had been duly celebrated. In the midst of Act iv. the king 
reads a letter which he received from his general ‘some days’ 
before [katipayany ahcini, p. 47. 8), announcing that the fall of 
Kalinga might be expected ‘to-day or to-morrow’ [adya poo va, 
p, 47. 17). The siege has apparently been a long and exhausting 
one (cf. p. 47i 10-18). At this very moment the general himself 
enters to announce his triumphal success. He is accompanied by 
Vinayavasu, the old chamberlain of Drdhavarman who appeared 
at -the opening of the play. Through the victory of Vatsa’s 
forces Drdhavarman is reseated on his throne (p, 49. 1). At this 
same instant of news-giving, the old phambef lain of the restored 
monarch recognizes Aranyaka as Priyadarpika, the lost daughter 
of Drdhavarman, and he explain.s her relationship to the queen, 
who is her cousin. As the act closes, Priyadar 9 ika is united to 
the king as another wife, and all ends happily after the various 
vicissitudes filling the space of a year or inore which forms the 
time of the action of the play. • > ' 

Time of the fourth act, part of a day. , ; 
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Sammary of the duration of the action of the Priyadar 9 ikri. 

Induction {■oisharnhhaka), part of one day in 

the rainy season of autumn. 1 

[Interval of several days,] 

Act i., part of a day, forenoon until midday. 1 
[Interval of at least a yeai' — see discussion 
above.] 

Act ii., the latter part of an autumn afternoon. 1 
[Interval? — possibly a very slight interval, 
hardly more than a day or two at the 
utmost.] , 

Act iii., part of an evening during the Kaumudi 
■ festival, 1 

[Only a slight interval.] 

Act iv., part of one day. ^ 1 

Thus, the whole action of the play covers ‘ over a year,’ from 
autumn until autumn. The long interval falls between Act 
Land Act ii. The handling of events gives the impression, of 
their having been compressed into the space of not much over a 
year, so as to comply with certain rules of the dramatic canon. 

3. N^gananda. 

Plot of the play in brief: The hero, Prince Jlmtltav5hana, 
falls in love with Malayayatl, daughter of the king of the Siddhas, 
who is living in the forest. Their wedding feast is celebrated in 
the third act. In the next act, to save the life of another, the 
young prince offers his own life to the monstrous bird Garuda, 
who daily devours one member of the serpent race. Jimiitava- 
hana is terribly torn by the monster, but he is restored toTife 
before the fifth act closes, and as a reward for his vicarious 
suffering the whole serpent race is henceforth freed from 
destruction by Garuda. The season represented in the play is 
autumn. Number of acts, five. ; ' 

Act I.— Prince Jimutavahana, the hero of the play, has received 
the kingdom from his father, the king of the Tidyadharas, but 
Buddha-like he has no real love for the throne. He has m^-de 
his subjects happy by his justice and his generosity, but now, 
abandoning the reins of government to his ministers, the young 
prince prefers, in loving devotion, to wait upon his father and 
mother in their recluse life in the forest. 
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The real action of the drama begins about the middle of the 
first act itself, when the youthful hero, wandering in the forest 
with his friend, the Vidushaka, catches sight of the princess 
Malayavati, daughter of the king of the Siddhas, and falls in 
love with her. He first sees her as she is playing on her lute 
near the temple of the goddess Garni in the forest hermitage. 
From the conversation of the princess with her maid we learn 
that, as a reward for her pious devotion to the divinity, the 
goddess herself has appeared before her ‘to-day in a dream’ 
sivinae, p. 12. 11, cf. also otam ajja 7ddo, etc., p. 12. 8-0) and 
has promised that ‘ Prince Jimutavilhana, the ruler of the 
Vidyadharas, shall wed her shortly’ {nijjdharacaMcavattl de 
airena evvia 2 '><~(VHJd(^kanam nivvattalsmdi, 'p. 13. 2-3). This is 
the cue for the prince to reveal himself. But before he and 
Malayavati haye time to exchange confidences, an ascetic enters. 
The words of this priestly hermit let us know that Mitruvasu, 
the brother of the princess, has ‘gone to day’ [adya gaUth, p. 
16. V) to propose a marriage between his sister and this very 
prince Jimutavtlhana. The ascetic has been bidden to make 
haste, for ‘ the hour of the midday oblation might slip away 
while Malayavati is waiting ’ [kmea, pratlksamdnayd malaya- 
vatyaJL kaddcin niadhyandinasavanauelct ^tikrdmet^ p. 16. 8-0). 
The hour in fact is already midday ; the sun is in the zenith as 
the act closes with its interchange of loving glances between 
Jimutavahana and Malayavati (cf. maj;jhannasura,'p. 18. 2, ayaih 
madhyam adhydste nahhastalasya bliagavdn sahasradidhitlh, p. 
18. 6). 

Time of the first act, part of a forenoon until midday. 

Act II.— The question whether the second act is to be regarded 
as falling on the same day as the first act or on the following 
day is not easy to decide. In the former case the time of Act ii. 
would have to be afternoon, in the latter case it would appar- 
ently be the forenoon. Much depends upon how much time we 
are to assume for Mitravasu’s search for the hero, as noted below, 
and upon the hour to be assigned for the ‘nuptial bath’ which 
gives the time of the closing of the act. The whole question, 
however, involves at most only a diffei'ence of a few hours, but as 
a matter of interpretation it is worth discussing and both sides 
of the question will be presented. 

In the first place Malayavati’s brother Mitravasu is said in Act 
i. to have ‘gone to-day’ {adya gataJi, p. 16. 1) in quest of Prince 
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Jimutava-bana in order to offer to him the hand of bis sister 
Malayavati (of, himidra-jitmitcmahanam ilidi ’ua makiyaparvate 
Jcvaipi vartamdnam hhaginyd malayavatyd rarahetor drasttwi, 
adya gatnh p. 16. 6-7). Jiiniitavribana is said to be somewhere 
on the mountain (of. malayapaTimte).^ and several allusions in the 
play show that his abode in the forest was quite nearby (e. g. 
himidrajlnvdtaodhano ^ smdhhir ihd sannatarah^ p. 31. 12, and 
other incidental allusions which allow drawing an inference, such 
as the prompt return of the messenger, p. 34. 2-11, p. 30. 5-6, as 
mentioned below). Now although Mitravasu did not return by 
midday in Act i., he was evidently expected about that time, as 
is shown by the allusion to Malayavati’s waiting, as already 
quoted {pratlksamdndyd, malayavatyd Jcuddcin madhyamdina- 
savanaveldj HiJcrdmet, j). 16. 8). A direct cojitinuation of this 
thought is found at the very opening of Act ii. Malayavati has 
there sent an attendant to inquire if her brother be returned or 
no, for she wonders why ‘he tarries so long to-day’ {ajja clraadi^ 
p. 19. 2,'^or ‘still delays,’ if. the variant reading ajja-vi be 
adopted). A few minutes later, in the middle of this second act, 
Mitravasu does appear [latah pravi^atl mitrCivasuh, p. 31. 10) and 
meets his sister who is in the sandalwood bower. To this same 
spot Jimutavahana himself has repaired even though he has 
been obliged to shorten the time due to his Gurus, in order to 
arrive there (cf. Idsa tina ajja tumam laJm evoa giirujanam 
sussusia iha dgado, p. 26. 14-15). To his friend, the Vidushaka, 
who had accompanied him, he has to acknowledge frankly that 
his weakness ‘this day’ is owing to lovesickness (cf. yendklydi 
’oa etc. p, 26. 11). He gives the reason for seeking the sandal- 
wood bower. It is that ‘in sleep to-day’ [adya khala svapne 
jandmi, p. 26. 17) he saw a vision of his beloved in that place, 
which has become dear to him in consequence, and w'here he 
wishes to ‘spend the rest of the day’ (cf. tad icchdmi 
svapndnuhhutadayitdsamdgamaramye ^smmn evapradepe divasa- 
pesam ativdhayitum, p. 26. 20-21). We may presume that this 
vision in sleep was a day dream of Malayavati, whom he had 
seen that very forenoon and wished again to see. Such an inter- 
pretation at least will allow for Mitravasu’s love mission of Act 
i. to have been completed on the same day in Act ii., which it 
may strongly be urged the context seems to demand. The 
details of the marriage would be arranged directly afterwards on 
the same afternoon, the hour of the ‘nuptial bath’ would be quite 
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late, and the marriage ceremony would be that same evening ‘in 
the first watch,’ as mentioned again below. This would crowd 
the meeting of the lovers, the negotiation for their maiiiage, and 
the solemnization of the nuptials into a single day, which I find 
is done by Windisch in his brief mention of the time scheme of 
the pla}'', IJcT gvicdhisclic JSinfiuss, p. 48. Much may be said in 
favor of such an interpretation judging from the context. 

On the other hand, if it were not for the context in regard to 
Mitravasu’s mission, it would be simpler, and in many respects 
more natural, to place the incidents of Act ii. on the day follow- 
ing Act i. This is actually done in the Kathfisaritsugara, which 
contains the story identical with our plot. The account found 
in that narrative allows a night to elapse, as is shown by its allu- 
sions to sleeping and to resorting to the temple of Gtuiri early on 
the morning of the next day (cf. payanastho . . . pratap ca 
'^tyutsuko hliuyas tad ydurydyatanaui yaydu, KSS. oh. 90=12. 
23. 66-68; cf. also Tawney’s translation ii. 311). In this case 
the vision seen ‘ in sleep to-day,’ in the drama [adya khalu 
soaptic jdniuni, p. 26. 17), would have been a dream of the night 
just past after the hero had caught sight of Malayavati; the 
time of the act would be forenoon rather than afternoon, as with 
the other interpretation ; and the allusion at the close of the act 
itself to the fact that the time of the nuptial bath had arrived 
(cf. iidcdlMsndnaveldm, p. 40. 6, nhavanakarh, p. 40. 6, mdna- 
hhuniim eca gacchdvah, p. 40. 8) would be identical with the 
ordinary bathing time in the Vikramorva 9 l, Act ii. end, instead 
of towards evening as must otherwise be the case. In this way, 
moreover, the marriage would not be crowded into the same day 
as the lovers’ first glimpse of each other, but would allow one day’s 
preparation (of. p. 40. 2) ; and new color or a different shade 
of meaning might be given to certain thoughts in Jlrautavahana’s 
speech beginning nltah kim na nipdh, etc. (p. 26. 5-8), as that of 
the pining lover. If such be the case we must adopt a slightly 
different interpretation of the length of time required for 
Mitravasu’s love mission. We might, for example, assume that 
his meeting with Jlmutavahana was delayed a day by his failure 
to find the prince the first day, and that Malayavati’s impatience 
at his delay ‘ to-day,’ in the opening of Act ii., was due to its 
being the second day of her brother’s quest. Still, as stated 
above, the difference in either case is but a difference of less 
than twenty-four hours in our interpretation of the action. 
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The one other important time allusion in this second act is 
that relating to the time for celebrating the marriage of the 
lovers. From the scene in the sandalwood bower Mitravasu 
himself is unquestionably convinced of the mutual love between 
his sister and Jlmutavrihana. Accordingly he goes to obtain 
from the young prince’s G-urus their final sanction of the marriage 
(p. 34. 2-11). They evidently dwell quite neai*, and a few min- 
utes later a maid returns with the news from Mitravasu that ^ the 
happy event of Malayavatfa wedding will be brought to pass 
this very day’ [(if a eima malaaoadle mvah-ussavassa mangalam 
sarhvuttam h/iamssadi, p. 89. 5-8). The hour of the nuptial bath 
has arrived, as quoted above. 

Time of the second act, part either of the same afternoon as 
the preceding act, or of the morning following — see discussion 
above. 

Act m.— The third act is unbroken in its movement and it is 
supposed to last from dawn till sunset on the day after the mar- 
riage. The wedding itself had been solemnized ‘ at the first 
watch ’ of the night [paclhamapahare, p. 42. 1 ; consult the 
jiote on this in Bralime and Paranjape’s edition, p. 41). As Act 
iii. opens, it is daybreak {pahade-m.^ p. 42. 2). The marriage 
festivities are still being carried on, as is shown by the scene of 
the intoxicated parasite, ^ekharaka, in the first half of the act. 
He had been carousing during the night’s celebration, but his 
sweetheart had not joined him though she had seen him (of. 
Taanwirah(fani(lii,kkai%tharhy p. 45. 1, and ajja Uimam mae mvd- 
hajdgarane nidddumdno etc. p. 56. 1). People are stirring about 
as the act progresses, because the maid has received orders from 
the bride’s mother to direct the royal gardener specially to pre- 
paid the flower pavilion, as the bride and bridegroom will go 
there ‘ to-day ’ [ajja savisesam tamcilavlhiam sajjlkarehi, p. 44. 
13). The loving pair appear on the scene about the middle of 
the act, and Jimutavahana, in rapture at his marriage, feels that 
this blessed day is the reward of all the austerities in his past 
life (cf. p. 52. 1-10). His comrade, the Vidushaka, soon joins 
the couple, and Jimutavahana pleasantly twits his friend on 
having been so long in coming [vayasya cirdd dyato ‘si, p. 63. 
17). There are one or two allusions to the sun and to incidents 
connected with the festivities (p. 53. 17, p. 66. 1, p. 57. 13), but 
there is nothing to show that the time is rapidly advancing. 
Suddenly toward the close of the act we filed that the hour of 
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sunset has arrived [samprati hi parinatam ahah, p. 60. 6, astmn 
.... yasi/an etc. p. 60. 9). This swiftness of movement from 
dawn to sunset during the development of a single act is also 
remarked upon hy Brahme and Paranjape, p. 49-50. 

Time of the third act, from dawn until sunset on the day after 
the wedding, which took place just after the close of the second 
act. 

Interval ? It is difficult to prove with absolute certainty that 
any interval elapses between the thii’d act and the fourth, but 
good reasons may’" be given for assuming at least a few days^ 
break. In the first place, Jimiitavahana and Malayavati arc no 
longer at the abode of the bride’s parents, as they were in Act iii., 
on the day after the wedding. There is authority for believing 
that it was customary for newly married couples to remain for ten 
days at the bride’s home before the young husband took his wife 
to his own abode. The ploJca cited by Brahme and Paranjape, 
p. 51, is worth quoting in this connection; it runs, Jcanyavepmani 
oiirvartya ohjavad dagarutrihani | sdbhdryah svagrhaih yaydt 
sthiter va kuladepayoh. The play seems indirectly to contain a 
reference to this idea, if we may read at least an implication of 
it in the order given by the bride’s mother that ‘ red garments 
are to be carried to Malayavati and her husband for ten days’ 
{da^ardtram ydvan rnalayavatyd jdmdtuf^ ca raktavdsdhsl neta- 
vyani, p. 61. 10). 

In the second *place, the fete Dlpapratlpadutsava (p. 01. 19), 
or festival held on the first day of the bright fortnight of Kart- 
tika (Oct.-Nov.), upon which occasion it was appropriate to give 
some suitable memento to the bride and, bridegroom (of. yat 
Mm eit pradlyaie, p. 62. 1) is spoken of in such a manner as to 
imply that this f^te was not immediately after the wedding. 
Then, Jimutavahana’s attitude, if one may say so, seems to imply 
a slight waning of the honeymoon. As he wanders with his 
brother-in-law down to the seashore to watch the rising of the 
tide, he complains that the forest life offers little opportunity to 
do good by self-sacrifice in behalf of others (cf. doso ’‘yam eko 
vane, etc. p. 62. 1 0) ; and a little farther on in the act when the 
occasion accidentally comes, he then feels that in this way his 
‘maiTiage with Malayavati has been fruitful’ (cf. mphallhh'Ma 
me malciyavatydh pdnigraJiah, p. '75. 15). His words of reminis- 
cence of Malayavati’s kisses (p. '76. 18-19) do not necessarily 
imply that the marriage had. been but a day before. On the 
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wbole, therefore, considering that the bride has ieft her own 
home and is now with her husband at the house of his parents, 
which we may believe customarily happened after ten days 
according to the authority above cited ; and considering the 
dapai'dtra-sAM^ion in the play, which seems indirectly at least to 
refer to this ; and again talcing into account the other points 
above noticed, it seems reasonable at least to assume that ten days 
or more perhaps had elapsed between the wedding and the 
great life-sacrifice which the hero now makes. Yet it must be 
noticed that Windisch, in his brief memorandum, op. ciL, p. 48, 
allows only three days for the action of the play and does not 
mention any interval. 

Act IV.— The movement of Act iv. itself is swift and unbroken. 
It occupies the short time that the hero is walking upon the 
slopes of Mount Malaya, where the occasion arises for him to 
sacrifice himself to the bird Garuda in order to save the life of 
one of the serpent race, and it includes the sacrifice itself at the 
close of the act when the great bird carries him off in its talons 
to the toj) of the mountain in order to kill and eat him. 

Time of the fourth act, brief part of a day. 

Act V.— The fifth act follows immediately upon the fourth, as 
Garuda is now seen to be devouring his victim on the mountain 
peak to which he had just carried him. The bird, however, 
relents and proceeds to restore Jimtitavrihana to life. The hero 
is immediately reunited with his wife and parents ; and the god- 
dess Gauri, who is the dea ex onachina of the piece, proclaims 
him a universal sovereign to whom the nations bow, including 
his chief enemy Matauga [matcmgahataJcadayOy p. 105. 6). Thus 
all ends well and happily. 

Time of the fifth act, continuation of the same day as the pre- 
ceding act. 

Summary of the duration of the action of the Nagananda. 

Act i., part of one day, forenoon until midday. 1 
Act ii., part either of the same day or of the 
next day — see discussion above. [1] 

Act iii., the whole of the next day from dawn 
until sunset. 1 

[Interval? perhaps some days — see 

discussion above,] 

Act iv., part of one day. ) ^ 

Act V., continuation of the same day. j 
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Tlrns^ the action of the hlaganancla as presented covers three 
days, or possibly four — see discussion above. There is probably 
also an interval of some days after Act iii., as explained. Acts 
iv.-v. together occupy part of a day. 

Conclusion. An examination of the kind made in this paper 
contributes something to the interpretation of the plays from 
the standpoint of action and to the interpretation of char- 
acter development during that action. As for its general results 
in supplementing the previous study of Kalidasa’s use of the 
element of time in his plays, the present investigation would tend 
perhaps to show more conservatism on the part of Ilarsha with 
regard to allowing very long lapses of time to be assumed in 
the action of his plays, than was the case with his greater 
predecessor. 







Seven unpuhlished Palmyrene Insoriyytions. — By Riohaed 
Ctottheil, Professor in Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y/ 

1. Male figure ; three lines of inscription. Property of Messrs. 
A. A. Vantine &s Co., of New York. The script is evidently old. 

nD ‘ID‘7D Malku son of 
IJUH Haggu. 

Woe! 

2. Female figure ; eight lines of inscription. Property of 
Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co., of New York. The sci-ipt is late. 
Date on inscription 522, Seleucid era,=: 210 A. D. 

Athe 

daughter of 
Athe-shur. 

‘parr Woe! 

In the year 
ii .XX .c .V 522 

mo in the month 
toatO Tebet. 

With the name Athe-Shur compare ■IW'73 . HB'IOr etc. It 
might, then, mean “Athe is a wall,” i. e., a defense. 

3. Male figure ; five lines of insciuption. In the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Ai't, New York. Monumental script. 

Zahd-Athe 

KDrU 'll Son of Wahha 

Son of Zabd-Athe, 

m ti'? which has erected for him 

il'lD NiU Wahba his Son. 

The names are well known. The family-tree would, then, be 


1 1 have to thank Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Oo., and. General Oesnola, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum, for kindly placing photographs 
of the inscriptions at my disposal. 
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Zabd-Athe 

Waliba 

Zabd-Athe 

Walba 

4. Male figure ; eight lines of inscription. In the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The script is Ijalf 
monumental. 

Gravestone 
n.31 this [of] 

Zabd-Athe 

iinymt “T!} Son of Zabd-Athe 

n which has erected for him 
KDiTl Wahba 
blinK his brother. 

Woe! 

It is impossible to say whether either of the persons mentioned 
here is identical with the Zabd-Athe or Wahba of the preceding 
inscription. 

6. Male figure j three lines of inscription, which may be merely 
the remnant of a longer inscription. Script the same as the pre- 
ceding. In the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


Nllini Wahba 
nnr n which has erected 
his brother. 

6. Upon the right; hand side of the preceding figure there are 
remnants of three lines of an inscription. I do not believe that 
they have any connection with the inscription on the left hand 
side. As it is difficult to distinguish what the letters are, no 
sense can be made out of the inscription. In the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 

? ? 

"■ lOV 
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Y. Male figure ; four lines of inscription ; late cursive script. 
In the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 

Akiba 

aprnr la Son of Athe-Akab 
the leper. 

Woe ! 

I believe that the name Alpha is new on the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions. It is well known in later Hebrew. Compare also the Syriac 
ii-*? Payne-Srnith, col. 2962 ; Athe-Akab = a$riaKa{3o<s, 
Lidzbarzki, Uandbuoh der Nordsemitisehen JEIpigrapMk, p. 348. 
^31.3 occurs once again, Lidzbarzki, p. 252. Of. the name , 

cleVogtl6, 141, 3. 



Gontrilutions to A vestan Syntax, the Preterite Tenses of the 
Indicative . — By Louis H. Gkay, Columbia TJniversity, 
New York, N. Y. 

The question of the signification of tbe past tenses of tlio 
indicative in the Avesta is one of the most important in the study 
of the syntax of the sacred language of Iran.' The distinctions 
between the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect must be exam- 
ined and the results of the investigation must ever be kept in 
mind if the full meaning of the Avesta texts is to be won. 
The force of the tenses of the Avestan has twice been made the 
subject of rigid investigation, first by Bartholomae Altiran. Verb, 
(IS'TS) 220-240, and second by Spiegel Vgl. G-ramm. der altoriln. 
Spr. (1882) 491-496. The progress made in tbe interpretation of 
tbe Avesta since these two works appeared is a sufficient ground 
for a reconsideration of this problem. 

The position won with regard to the force of the tenses of the 
Sanskrit, and especiall}'' of the Vedic dialect, is my starting point. 
The doctrines taught by Panini concerning the Indian tenses are 
as follows. The aorist expresses past time {lun, iii, 2, 110); the 
imperfect denotes an act performed on some day other than the 
present one [cwipdyatune Ian, iii, 2, 1 1 1 as contrasted with ccdya- 
tana=Si.ovmt, Varttika 2 to Panini ii, 4, 3; Yarttika 3 to Panini 
vi, 4, 114); the perfect signifies an act performed at a time when 
the speaker was not present [parokse lit, iii, 2, 115). The conclu- 
sions drawn by Delbrtlck, who has given Panini the tribute which 
is his due (Vgl. Synt. ii, 273) may be sunimarized briefly. The 
imperfect is the tense of narration (Altind. Tempusl. 90, IB 2, 
Altind. Synt. 279, Ygl. Synt. ii, 268, 809) ; the aorist simply 
states that a given act was performed, or that a given event 
occurred at some time past (“Es koramt bei der aoristischen 

' Tbe present paper, like its companion study, “ Contributions to 
Avestan Syntax, the Conditional Sentence”, Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci. 
xiii, 549-588, is intended to be preliminary to tbe forthcoming “ Avesta 
Syntax ” of my teacher. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson. His counsel, 
ever cheerfully given, is highly appreciated by me, and from his rich 
Collection of material, kindly placed at my disposal in manuscript, I 
have received much valuable assistance, 
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Aeusserung der Gesichtspunkt der Zeitdauer gar niclit in 
Betracht. Es wird ja niir betont, dass eine Handlung ttberhaupt 
in der Ersclieinung getreten sei”, Altind. Synt. 280, see also 
Altind. Terapnsl. 128-129, 131, Vgl. Synt. ii, 240, 302-303, 309) ; 
the perfect signifies the present result of a past act or event 
(Vgl Synt. ii, 111 , 213, 269, 2'75, 309, cf. also Altind. Synt. 298, 
Altind. Tempusl. 100-101, 112, 181-132). In the Brjlhinana 
period of the Sanskrit the perfect is used as a tense of narration 
besides the imperfect (Delbrttck, Altind. Tempusl. 131, Altind. 
Synt. 300-301, Vgl. Synt. ii, 2'71-276, Whitney, Trans. Am. Phil, 
Assoc, xxiii, 85-94, Speyer, Ved. ii. Skt. Synt. 52). The conclu- 
sions of Speyer, Skt. Synt. 246-257, Ved. u. Skt. Synt. 51-54 are 
in close accord with those of Delbrilck.^ Paul’s Prinzipieii der 
sprachgeschichte® 251 should be consulted in this connection. 

The views concerning the tense-force of the Avesta which 
were expressed by Bartholomae and Spiegel may be summed up 
in a few words. According to the former of these two scholars 
the Iranian aorist, like the Greek, expresses an inchoative or an 
instantaneous act (“.Der iranische aorist dient, wie der griecli- 
ische, zum ausdruck der eintretenden, auf einen schlag vollzo- 
genen handlung,” Bartholomae, Altiran. Verb, 223, cf. Jack- 
son, Av. Gramm. § 624), and he considers the imperfect to be 
preeminently the descriptive tense in Iranian as it is in 
Indian. The perfect is used, according to this scholar, in a 
present or in a preterite sense, or else it possesses no tense- 
force whatever (Altiran. Verb, 237). Spiegel agrees with Bar- 
tholomae in regard to the tense-force of the aorist and imperfect 
(Vgl Gramm. 491, 493), but in his view the perfect denotes 
either a mere preterite, or else the present result of a past act or 
event (Vgl. Gramm. 495). The pluperfect tense occurs very 
rarely in the Avesta. In Bartholomae’s opinion (Altiran. Verb. 
240) it has merely the force of the ordinary imperfect. Similarly, 


’ Whitney, Skt. Gramm. ^ § 779, like other scholars, regarded the 
imperfect as the tense of narration. His theory, however, that the 
aorist “signifies something past which is viewed as completed with 
reference to the present” (§928, cf. also §§ 927, 929-30) is less acceptable 
in my judgment. The perfect, even in the Veda, was to him “ the 
equivalent of imperfect, aorist, and present” (§823, of. also §§821b, 
822, and Panini chandasi lit, iu, 2, 105). This conception of the force of 
the perfect tense seems to me to be somewhat inexact. 
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with reference to the Sanskrit pluperfect, Delbrtlck supposes that 
this tense is sometimes equivalent to the imperfect as being 
a tense of narration and sometimes to the aorist as being past in 
time (Ygl. Synt. ii, 228, 2V5-2'70, 800, Altind. Tempusl. 113, 182, 
Whitney, Skt. G-ramm.® §532a, cf. also Speyer, Skt. Synt. 256-267), 
This view does not seem to be supported by the Avesta. There, 
in my opinion, the pluperfect represents what we should expect 
from its formation in the perfect system. It appears to denote 
the result in past time of a previous action or event, and it does 
not appear to have the value of a simple pi’eterite tense. 

It is almost self-evident that the Younger Avesta shows a steady 
decline in ability to distinguish sharply between the various pre- 
terite tenses. This is true especially of the aorist, which is prac- 
tically supplanted by the imperfect and occurs but seldom (Bar- 
tholomae, Altiran. Verb. 227, Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 491, 494). 
The decreasing frequency of the aorist and the absorption of the 
. aoristic functions by the imperfect in epic and classical Sanskrit 
is closely analogous (cf. Aveiy, JAOS. x, 319). 

In the consideration of the force of the imperfect and aorist 
tenses in the Avesta a considerable difficulty meets the investi- 
gator at the very outset. While the Old Persian employs the 
augment in all the occurrences of the imperfect and aorist, the 
Avesta has very few augmented forms (Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 348- 
844, Bartholomae, Altiran. Verb. 57, 60-62 ; Grundr. der iran. 
Philol. i, 66, 189-190; Jackson, Av. Gramm. § 466). The danger 
of confounding true imperfects and aorists with injunctives is, 
therefore, a serious one. Especially is this the case in the Ga^as, 
the very part of the Iranian scriptures where clearness were most 
desirable. Here the confusion between the past tenses of the 
indicative and the injunctive is the greatest. Many passages of 
the Ga^as may be interpreted equally well either as laid by 
Zarathushtra in time past, or, owing to the marked eschatological 
spirit which pervades these psalms, as referring to future time 
and especially to the Resurrection. In the Younger Avesta this 
difficulty is, fortunately, less serious, owing to the relative 
simplicity of the thought and style. In all passages considered 
in this study which possess traditional renderings in Pahlavi and 
Sanskrit these ancient translations have been taken into account. 

I have necessarily adopted a uniform rendering of the past 
tenses. The imperfect is translated in all instances by the Eng- 
lish narrative tense (‘he said’), the aorist by the auxiliary 
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‘ did ’ (be ‘did say ’), the perfect and its preterite, the pluper- 
fect, by the auxiliaries ‘has’, ‘had’, (‘he has said’ ‘he 
had said’). 

I, Sentences containing the imperfect only. 

In the following passages will he found examples of the imper- 
fect indicative used as the tense of simple narration or description 
according to the theory set forth above. 

Yg g . GdOa-Avesta. 

umn moi icld vistd yo no aevo sdsn^. g us at a 
zaradn^tro spitdmb : Iwb no mazdd nasti asdidd 
dafdlidVdBrd srdvaye/ohe hyat hoi huchrnom dydi vaxo^rahya. 

‘this man here hath been found for me, who alone heard our 
commandments, Zarathushtra Spitaina. He wisheth, O Mazda and 
Asha, to recite the duties when I shall give him a goodly upbuild- 
ing of speech.’' 

(Note the variant gnUd K 37, 0 1 for guMtd which Neryosengh 
renders by pup'dva.) 

Ys. 30 . 6: 

ayd ndit vl^ydtd daevddmd hyat ts d dsbaomd 
porosmanmg upd-Ja s a t hyat rdrdndtd adiStom m,ano : 
at aehmom hondvarontd yd b^nayon ahum mardtund. 

‘of the two the demons decided not aright, since deceit came 
upon them as they questioned when they chose the Worst 
Mind. Then they rushed together unto Wrath to defile the 
life of man.’ 

(The tradition renders visydta by the present nivijanti., 

but upd-Jasat and hmdndrontd by math hdmand, updgacGhat^ 
and dubdrast homand, durdgacchan.) 

Ys. 31 . 11: 

hyat no mazdd paourinm gaeBdsdd ta^d da&ntlsdd 
6wd mananhd xratusdd hyat astnantom dadd ustanom 
hyat syaoBanddd smgh(^sdd yaBrd naronong vasd ddyete. 

‘when first thou, Mazda, shapedst for us lives and consciences 
and wisdoms through thy Mind, when thou madest the body 
corporeal, (when thou madest) deeds and words whereby one 
may at will profess his beliefs.’ 

(ThePahlavi and Sanskrit tradition renders tasd by tdM% ghati- 
tavdn^ and dadd by ddt, addh.) 
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Ys. 32. 1 : 

aJiyCiCCiafaetus yasat ahya vdvdzimdm mat airyamna 
ally a daeva mahnn manoi ahurahyd urndzenid mazdu: 

Owoi dutnioho ttwhamd timg ddrayd ydi ‘off daihihiitl. 

‘ of him he asked as kinsman, of him (he asked) as serf together 
with the confederate, of him the demons (asked): In my mind (I 
am) a friend of Alinra Mazda. May we be thy messengers ! 
Them art thou to hold (in restraint) who hate you.’ 

(Tlie tradition renders ydsat by baothiinast.) 

Ys. 34. 8: 

tdis zl fin SyaoBanciis hyente yaeSu as pairl pourahyd lOyeJd 
hyat as aojyu ndidyti-foliQm dwahyct mazdd {istd urvdtahyd 
ydi ndit ahm mainyantd aeibyd ddire vohu as mand. 

^by these deeds they affright us with whom there was destruction • 
for many, since he was the stronger against the weaker(?), an 
oppressor of thy doctrine, Mazda: the Good Mind was far from 
them who regarded not Righteousness.’ 

(We may also regard mainyantd and as as injunctives, cf. the 
traditional renderings by minend, many ante and hard . . . aitd, 
astil) 

Ys. 43. 8: 

at hoi aojl zaraOuMro paourvlm 
haiOyd dvaesd hyat isoyd drdgvdiie 
at asdune rafmd Jiydm aojdnghvat. 

‘then to him I, Zarathushtra, spake: May I be a true foe, as 
far as I can, of the wicked, but a mighty joy to the righteous.’ 
(The tradition renders aoJl by guft, pratya'oocat.) 

Ys. 44. 6 : 

tat 6 wdpdr 9 sd dVdsmoi vaodd ahurd 
yd fravaxsyd yezl td add haiOyd 
amn hyaoOandis d 9 h(^zait% drmaitis 
taibyd xlaOrdiwoohu din as manaodhd 
kaeibyo azlm rdnyd-skdrdfim g[im tasd. 

‘this I ask thee, tell me truly. Lord, whether what I shall pro- 
nounce is true indeed : doth Armaiti advance Righteousness by 
her deeds? The Good Mind taught thy Kingdom ; for whom 
shapedst thou the joy-giving cow Azi?’ 

(The tradition renders dinas by ddSet, dsvddayati, and taSo by 
td§U, aghatayah.) 
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Ys. 45- 5 : 

at fravaxhja liyat moi mraot spdntoUrnb 
vaafi STuidyai hyat mardtaeibyb vahistdm. 

‘and I shall pronounce what the Holiest said unto me, the word 
which is best for mortals to hear.’ 

(The tradition renders onraot by {/aft, ahoximt.) 

Ys. 46 . lY : 

yaOrd afsmdnl sdnghdnl 
ndit anafsmg.m difdondspd hvo-g^d 
hadd mstd 'oahmmg sdraosd rddanhb 
yy •oldinaot ddBdtndd addO^mdd 
dangrd maoitu am mazdd aJmro. 

‘where I shall announce your measures, not unmeasured, O wise 
Hvogvian Jamaspa, prayers with your creation through obedience 
to the generous giver, who, even Mazda Ahura, decided 
between good and evil with his wise councillor Righteousness.’ 
(The tradition renders tndinaot by bara vijinet, vivhialcti.) 

Ys. 48 . 5 : 

gavoi V9r9zydfg^m t^7n m x''ard6di fsuyo. 

‘let them work for the cow whom thou madest to thrive for 
our food.’ 

(The tradition renders f^nyo by sphltayati.) 

Examples of the imperfect injunctive may be quoted from the 
Ga5*ris in this connection. In the two passages here chosen the 
injunctive value of the augmentless imperfect form is supported 
by the traditional renderings. In the majority of cases, however, 
the decision whether a passage contains an imperfect indicative 
or an injunctive becomes almost entirely a matter of subjective 
judgment. Perhaps we may go so far as to say that the double 
force of the augmentless form was intended by the great Prophet, 
whose vivid imagination beheld the future ofttimes as the past. 

Ys. 34 . 9 : 

ybi spdnt^m d^'maitim Owahyd mazdd bdrdxhq.m mdu^d 
dus-syaodand av azazat 'vaoaMus 9mstl matumho 
alibyb mas am syazdat yavat ahmat aurund xrafstrd. 

‘those who know that Spenta Armaiti is beloved of thee, O 
Mazda, (but who) are to fall away through evil doing 
through ignorance of the Good Mind, from them Righteousness 
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is to withdraw afar, as from us the wild noxious creatures (are 
to withdraw).’ 

(The tradition renders avazamt by hard se.dhdny6n^imrihsejy~ 
syanti, but syazdat by prahhra^yati.) 

Ys. 44 . 15. 

tCLt 6wd p&rQSd 9rd^ mo i vaodd ahiird 
yezl aJiyd aUi poi mat xsayehl 
hyat Jimi spddd a}uioda7t)hd Jarnaete 
aodi^ 'urvdtdiS yd tu mazdd dldorozo 
huBrd ayd Jcahmcci vanan[tm dadd. 

‘ this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord : whetlier thou hast power 
through Righteousness over him to ward (him) oif from me; 
when the two hostile hosts shall come together on account of 
those doctrines which thou art to desire to have maintained, 
unto which of the twain art thou to give the victory?’ 

(The tradition glosses dld^rdzo as eschatological ; aey, Dlnb 
ruhdkih hundah yehevunet den zak damdnh / hila, Dlnch pra- 
vrttih sarn 2 :>urnd hhaoisyati antah tasmin kale. It renders dadd 
by yehahicnl-al,t, ddsyati.y 

h, Yoimger Aoesta. 

The imperfect retains its original force unchanged in the 
younger A vesta. It has, furthermore, absorbed for the most 
part the functions of the aorist tense. The imperfect is very 
frequent in the younger Avesta. A very few examples from 
this portion of the texts will suffice to show the force of the 
imperfect in the later period of the language. 

Ys. 9 . 16 (YAv. verse): 

turn. Z9771 arguzo dkdrd^iav 6 
mspe daeva zaraOuMra. 

‘thou, Zarathushtra, madest all the demons to hide beneath 
the earth.’ 

(The tradition renders dkdrdiiavd by kart lidmanih, akarot.) 

Ys. 57 . 17 (YAv. verse): 

yd noit pascaeta husx^afa 
yat 7nainyu ddmgn daihitom . 


^ Further examples of the imperfect injunctive in Avestan are given 
by Gray, Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci. xii, 663, 678-574, 
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‘who hath not slept after that the two spirits created the 
creation.’ 

(The tradition renders daihltom by yeJiahunlt. The variant 
hu^x^ a fay at J 15 for the perf. part. lms£’afa [Jackson, Reader 
109, hut perf. ind. — cf. Skt. susvdpa — Bartholomae, Grundr. der 
iran. Philol. i, 204] is noteworthy.) 

Yt. 5. 127-129 (YAv. verse): 

minum bar at Jwdzata 
arodvl sura analnta 
upa t[im srir^im manaoOrim 
lid he nydzata . . . 

upairi pusqm hand ay at a . . . 
hawraini vastrd, naiohata. 

■‘the well-born Ardvi Sura Analiita wore a collar upon her fair 
neck, she girt her waist, . . . she bound on a crown, . . . she 
clad herself in beaver robes.’ 

(Note the variant bandayeti — present — J 10 for banclayata.) 

Yt. 8. 38 (YAv. vei'se): 

avi dim ahurd mazdti 
a -y jz amoM spmta 
vouru-gaoyaoitiS he miOro 
poiiru pant[mi fradaesaetom 
d dim pashdt anumarozatom 
aUMa raoauhi bdrozaiti 
pdrondida raoraOa 
uispBrn d ahmdt yat aem 
p ait i~ ap ay at v azo mnd 
anrantom avi gairlm. 

‘Ahura Mazda and the Amshaspands assisted him, Mithra, the 
lord of broad pastures [and Ahura — see Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta ii, 425 n. 85] taught hina the road in full, after him 
swept along both the lofty Ashi Yanuhi and Pai’endi of the 
swift chariot, all the time until he reached in his course the 
mountain Hvanvant.’ 

Ys. 13. 77-78 (YAv. verse): 

yat tit a rat aisro mainy us 
kdhim asahe vai^hms 
antars pairi- av ditom 
vohuda mand dtarsda 
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Y 8 he taurvayatdrn thaesu, 
awrahe mainy',>us drvato 
yat naif Ctpd tahCtis stay at 
7idit im)a7'd imiOmahyo 
haJcat surahe daOiiSo 
xmyato ahm'ahe mazdfi 
fr dta() i 71 dpd s? v isttf, 
uzuxsy [ttida ur v arfi. 

‘when Anra Mainyii crossed the creation of good Rigliteons- 
ness, both the Good Mind and the Fire came to help, they [the 
Fravashis] overcame the malicious acts of the wicked Anra 
Mainyu, so that he stopjicd not the waters in their courses, nor 
the plants in their growths; straightway flowed forth the waters 
most mighty of the mighty creator, the majestic Ahura Mazda,, 
and the plants grew.’ 

(Note the variant anditi — present — K 37 for avaUdm.) 

Yt. 17 . 55 (YAv. verse): 

yat on (^m% tura p azd ay aoit a 

dsxL-aspa omotarada 

uat az97n tanum aguze 

aMiri pdSaooi f/i)uS arhio harsnidyaooiahe 

dot oiKpii fraguzayanta 

ydi apdrsndxjxi taiiruoia 

yoi hahima aoiupaela 7nahjdng,7n. 

‘'when the Turanians and swift-horsed Naotairyans chased me, 
then I hid my body beneath the foot of a laden(?) bull ; then 
there discovered me young boys and maidens unsullied by men.’ 
(Both here and in the similar passage Yt. 17 . 56 K 12 has the 
pazdayaoitiiov pazdayanta. Similarly K 12 , J 10 read 
the fraguzayanti in § 55 iov fi'aguzayaoita, although they 

have the imyxevfQci fraguzayanta in § 56.) 

Vd. 2 . 3 (YAv. verse): 

dat he rxxraom zaraQuHra 
azd7n yd aJiurd Tixazdu. 

‘then I, Ahura Mazda, 0 Zarathushtra, said to him.’ 

(The tradition renders onraom by guftam.) 

II. Sentences containing the aorist only. 

It is not altogether improbable that at an early time in the 
Indo-Iraniau period the various formations of the aorist, such aa 
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the root-aorist, the sibilant aorist, or the reduplicated aorist, 
expressed different shades of the force of the aoristic tense. 
However this may have been, it is clear that by the close of 
the Indo-Iranian period all formations of the aorist had the same 
signification, that of the simple statement that a certain action 
or event occurred in past time (Delbrack, Altind. Tempusl, 88; 
Vgl Synt. ii, 230 ). 

Yg 28 Y* 

daidl aM t[tm anlru vaiohvu^ duwptd ')iianao;)hd 
ddidl tu Cirmait?. m^tdspdi Ihm maibyddd 
dfistu niazdd xmyddd yd V 9 m[t 6 rd srovlm dr add. 

‘give, 0 Asha, that blessing, the boon of the Good Mind, grant 
thou, Armaiti, (our) desire to Vislitaspa and to me; (and) thou, 
O Mazda, art to give what words I, your prophet, did hear.’ 

Ys. 29. 10 : 

yxddm aeibyd ahurd aogo data am xmOrdniod 
avat vohu niana%did yd husditlS rdm^mdd ddt 
azmndlt ahyd mazdd dw^im paonrmm vaeddm. 

‘ do ye give them strength, 0 Lord, and the Kingdom, through 
Righteousness, such through the Good Mind that he may give 
fair abodes and joy ; I in sooth, 0 Mazda, did think thee to 
be the first possessor of this.’ 

{The tradition renders mo/Aii by minam, dhydydini.) 

Ys. 30. 3 : 

at td maioiyu povruye yd yomd nd’afona asrndt^m 
manahidd vadahidd Syaodanot hi vahyd alcdmdd 
ttsdd huduoidid aras vlsydtd nditdnzdtco^ho. 

‘now the two first spirits, the twins, of their own accord did 
proclaim both in thought and in word and in deed, what is better 
and what is evil; of them twain the benevolent did choose 
aright, but not so the malignant.’ 

(The ti’adition renders asrvdt-sm'hY srut, avooatdm, and vlsydtd 
by bard vihhaJctavdn. The use of mlydtd in Ys. 30. 6 is 
precisely similar, although Keryosengh renders it there by 
v%mja,nti.) 

Ys. 31. 10 : 

at 111 ayd fravardtd vdstrlm aliydi f'SuyanUm 
ahurmi aMvamm nai 3 hm'& fWmglimi mananlid 
ndit mazdd avdstryd danq,sdmd humor dtdis b axitd 
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‘ then of these two he did choose for her the thrifty husband- 
man as a righteous lord, a promoter of the Good Mind ; never, 
O Mazda, did one not a husbandman, even a Davans, enjoy 
good report.’ 

(The tradition renders fravarHd by fravdftend and baxstd by 
xelIcio 7 iet, pravarsati.) 

Ys. 32. 3 : 

at yus duevd vtspdf^hd ahdt inanavhd std (HBrsm 

ycu 6 d 7 )ti mas yazaite drufascd parimatoUdd 

hjaom(}.m aip% daibitdna ydiS asrudiim bumytt haptaiQe. 

‘now ye demons and whoso honoreth you greatly, to advance 
hereafter the deceits whereby ye did become notorious in 
the sevenfold earth, are all seed from the Evil Mind and the Druj 
and Pride.’ 

Ys. 33. 6 : 

y'& zaotd asd hvo many^us d vahiStdt Tcayd. 

ahmdt avd mmaodhd yd mrgzyeidydi mantd vdstryd 
td toi izydi ahurd mazdd darUoUba Iwm-parStoisdd. 

‘I as Zaotar, ptire through Righteousness, desire from that Best 
Mind to further through that Mind what it did think to be 
relating to husbandry; for these two things of thine I long, O 
Ahura Madza, both to see thee and to question thee.’ 

Ys. 34. 10 : 

ahyd va'j^hduS mananhd ayaoOand vaobat gdrdbq,m huxratu^ 
sp 9 ntq,m 6 d drmaitlm d^mlm vldvu a^aliyd. 

‘the man of goodly wisdom did say to hold fast to the works 
of that Good Mind, knowing the creative Spenta Armaiti to be 
the abode of Righteousness.’ 

Ys. 35. V (GAv. prose) : 

ahurahyd zl at mazdd yasngmdd 'tmhmgmdd 'oahiU^m armh- 
maidl g 9 uMd vdstr&)n. 

‘verily worship and invocation of you, 0 Ahura Mazda, did we 
think to be the best thing and the pasture of the cow.’ 

(The tradition renders amghmaidl by minam, dhydydmi,) 

Ys. 37. I (GAv. prose): 

iOd at yazamaide ahur^m mazdq/m ya gg^mdd ahmdd ddt 
apasdd ddt urvardsdd vay^uhU raoddsdd ddt bdmimdd vlspddd 
vohii. 
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‘here now we worship Ahura Mazda, wlio did create both 
the CoAv and Righteousness, who did create both the good 
waters and plants, who did create both the stars and the 
earth and all good things.’ 

(The tradition renders diit by yehahunt, dadan.) 

Ys. 39 . 4 (GAv. })ro 8 e): 

yaOd tu I aliura mmdd m'onyliai^ a v aodasild dds6d 
vardSdd yd vohu add toi dadtomahl add dlhnaJvi add 6wd dis 
yazamaidti. 

‘as thou indeed, O Ahura Mazda, didst both think and say 
and give and do what is good, so we give to thee, so we teach, 
so we worship thee thereby.’ 

(The tradition renders mmghd by mloiimu hommidi^ manasi 
vartase, and vao6as by gdbisn6 hoinandi, vacasi vartase.) 

Ys. 43 . 5 : 

^j> 9 nt 9 m at Bmd mazdd m9nghl aJiurd 
hyat 9wd anhmS zgOdi dar9S907i jiMOurvlm 
hyat dfl ^yaodand ydid uxM 

almm ahdi va^jidiwz ailm vafahaove 
dwd Jmnard ddnwis urxiaesl apdme. 

‘then did I think thee to be holy, O Mazda Ahura, when I 
did see thee the first one at the birth of the world, when thou 
didst establish deeds and words having their rewards, evil 
for the evil, but a good blessing for the good, by thy virtue at 
creation’s final change.’ 

(The tradition renders mongM by mlnlt homanih, amamstdh, 
dar 9 Sdm by xad%tun% dadarga, and du by yehabimt, addh.) 

Ys. 44 . Y: 

tat dwd pdr9sd 9rd^ondi vao6d ahura 
M b 9 T 9 xh^m tdst xSadrd mat drmaitlm 
ho immdm dorot vydnayd piidr9m pidre. 

‘this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord: who did fashion the 
lovely Armaiti together with the Kingdom, who by his wisdom 
did make the son dear to his father?’ 

(The tradition renders tdst by tdslt., aghatayat, and 6brdt by 
Jcartb^ aJcarot.') 

Ys. 45 . 10 : 

tdvn 719 yasndis drmatbU mimayzd 
yd g,nmdm mazdd srdvl ahurd 
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hyat hoi am vohuca coist manaidha 
xsaOrdi hoi haurvdta amdrdtCitd 
ahmdi stoi tamsl utayuitl. 

‘ seeking to magnify witli our hyranKS of Concord him who is 
called in immutability Mazda Ahura, since his Asha and Vohii 
Manah did promise that in his Kingdom should be Health 
and Immortality, in his mansion Strength and Eternity.’ 

(The tradition renders OdiSt by ddSttd, dsvddayati.) 

Ys. 46. 12 : 

hyat m am naytyaeM. nafmdd 
turahyd uzpn fryCinahyit aofyae.Su 
drniatois f/atOd frCidd 9waxm)^hd 
at in vohu hmn aihl-yridint numajjhd 
aeibyo rafehrdi mazdfl sasCe ahurd. 

‘when Righteousness did come unto those that are to be 
called the children and grandchildren of the Turanian Fry an a 
who zealously furthereth the possessions of Arraaiti, then the 
Good Mind did abide with them, (and) Ahura Mazda is 
announced to them for their comfort.’ 

(The tradition renders albl-mdist by ketrund, nivasanti.) 

Ys. 49. 5 : 

at hvd mazdd HdGu, dzuitlMd 
yd daen[imvohu scirStd mana^dha 
drmatdis kasdit asd Imzdnhis 
tdisdd vispdiS Owahml xMOrdi ahurd. 

‘now he, 0 Mazda, is both increase and prosperity whosoever 
did guard the Religion through the Good Mind, whoever hath 
saving knowledge of Armaiti through Righteousness, together 
with all those in thy Kingdom, Lord.’ 

(The tradition glosses sdrMd by zahlmin dlnd pUdk pavan 
frdrundlh vadunyen.) 

Ys. 51 . 11 : 

kd urvado spitamdi zara&uMrdi nd mazdd 

kd vd aM dfraStd kd spmitd drmaitis 

kd vd vanTidus manaidho aoistd magdi drds\)d. 

‘what man, 0 Mazda, is a friend of Spitama Zarathushtra, or 
who did make questioning with Righteousness, with whom 
(did) Spenta Armaiti (make questioning), or what just man did 
make announcement to magnify the Good Mind.’ 
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(The tradition renders afrastci hy hampursitd, aprcchat.) 

Ys. 53. 3 : 

tmn6a tu 2^ouru6utd hatGat-aspdnd 
spitdim yezivl dugddr^im zaraOustrahe 
va^ahduS 2Kiitymtd'mmarumh(} amhydmazdd,sdd taibyo dCit sarem 
a6d hmi f97'aSvd 6tod x^'aOiod .ynmistd cirmatois /mdmivaj'dSvd. 

‘and him, thou Pourucista, Haecataspian maiden, Spitaraide, 
youthful daughter of Zarathuslitra, he did give to thee as a 
husband, a friend of the Good Mind, Righteousness, and Mazda ; 
then make thou questioning with thy most holy wisdom in 
Armaiti’s knowledge-choosing matters.’ 

The following strophe seems to contain aorist injunctives 
rather than augmeutless aorists. 

Ts. 51. 16 : 

hyat mlzdom zaraBaUrd magavabyo edist para 
garo ddindne ahurd mazdu J as at pommy 0 
td 09 ooJiu manaodUd asdidd saodis cimsl. 

‘ this reward Zarathuslitra did promise in the presence of the 
great ones : In the Abode of Song Aliiira Mazda is to be the 
first to come ; these things have been taught you by the Good 
Mind and by the blessings of Righteousness.’ 

h. Younger Avesta. 

It has already been noted that the aorist occurs but rarely in 
the Younger Avesta, Its place has been usurped for the most 
part by the imperfect. 

Ys. 19. 1-3 (YAv. prose) : 

Git avat vaGd cis ahura mazda yat me frdvaoGd para asmom 
para dpm% para zq,m . , . dat mraot ahurd mazdd haya aesa as 
aliunahe oairyehe spitama zaraduUra yat tl fr do aoGom. 

‘what was that woi’d, 0 Ahura Mazda, which thou didst pro- 
nounce to me in the presence of the heaven, in the presence of 
the water, in the presence of the earth ? . . . then said Ahura 
Mazda : It was this portion of the Ahuna Vairya, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra, which I did pronounce unto thee.’ 

(The tradition renders frdoaoGd ■\>y yemalelunet^ prdvocah. 
The use of frdoaoGim in Yt. 17. 22 is precisely similar.)’ 


’ It is to be noted that in Avestan as well as in Sanskrit the aorist 
: stem vaol voc has assumed the value of a secondary root. 
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Yt. 3. 2 (YAv. prose) : 

mruihi ha vaao ars-vaco ahura mazda ya6a te anhm yat ana 
vahista fr add his. 

‘speak words truly spoken, O Aliura Mazda, as they were for thee 
when thou didst create through Asha Vahishta.’ 

Yt, 24. 20 (YAv. prose) : 

imat iiQihni vadd frmmoddt yaOa yat U fravaoddrn a. 

‘this spoken word may he pronounce as we did pronounce 
it to thee.’ 

Vd, 2. 31 (YAv. prose and verse) : 
dat m{ista yimd huOatd 

azm% vanm hdr9navdne 
yd me aoxta ahurd mazdd. 

‘then Yima did think: How shall I make thy enclosure as 
Ahura Mazda said unto me,’ 

(The tradition renders mqsta by minltj) 

Vd. 15. 13 (YAv. prose) : 
pu6rdm aem nai'd varSta. 

‘this man did beget the child. 

(The tradition renders varstahj vardlt.) 

Vd. 19, 14-16 (YAv, prose) : 

aJ'atd nizhayamiha zaradustra imat d(pna yat aJmrahe mazdtt. 
vax^Bm me as[tsat zaraOuUrd. 

‘do thou thyself, Zarathushtra, invoke this creation of Ahura 
Mazda. In my word Zarathushtra did delight.’ 

(The tradition renders asq^sat by madammunistd.) 

Medio-Passwe Aorist 8. Sing, in -i. 

The medio-passive aorist third singular in lost its original 
aoristic force in Avestan in my judgment. According to Del- 
brftok, Altind. Terapusl. 61-61; Altind. Verb. 182; Altind. Synt. 
265-26'7; Vgl. Synt. ii, 436-43'7, the Vedic medio-passive aorist 
in -i retains its aoristic value unchanged. A similar claim has 
been made for Avestan and Old Persian by Bartholomae, Altiran, 
Verb. 227-228, 230, 233 and by Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm, 493-494. 
Whatever may be true of the Vedic Sanskrit, it seems to me that 
the Iranian medio-passive in -i lost its aoristic force at a very 
early period and became a mere preterite tense. 
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The medio-passive in is not frequent in Avestan. A few 
examples may, however, be cited. 

a. GaOtt-Anesta. 

Yb. 32. 8 : 

aencmh^mi vlva'h'?hu^d srdvl yimasdlt 
2/y masy'my dixSfmSo ahmdkmg r/duS hayCi '£'drdmnd 
d almfh Otoahml mazdd vidiOdi aipt. 

‘of these sinners even Yiraa, the son of Vivanhush, hath been 
accounted one, who (although) seeking to please our men, ate 
portions of the Cow ; apart from these men am I in thy judg- 
ment hereafter, 0 Mazda.’ 

(The tradition renders srdvl by sriit, proJctavdn. Cf. also Ys. 
45. 10; 53. 1.) 

Ys, 36. 6 (GAv. prose) : 

sraeStg,7n at tdi kdhrpmn hdlwpq/m. Cmaedayamahl mazdd ahurd 
inid raodtt hareziMdm bai'dzimanqm. aua| ydt hvard av cidl. 

‘the most beautiful body of bodies we acknowledge to be thine, 
O Mazda Ahura, this light, the highest of the high, that which 
is called the sun.’ 

Ys. 44. 18: 

tat $wdp9r9sci 9r9S moi vaodd ahurd 
Jm&d asd tat imzddm handm 
dasd aspd armavaitls nUrsnidd 
hyat moi mazdd apivaitl haurvdta 
amwdtdtd yadd hi taeihyd ddodha. 

‘ This 1 ask thee, tell me truly. Lord : How through Righteous- 
ness shall I merit that reward, ten mares with foal and a camel, 
since, 0 Mazda, there hath become known to me Health 
and Immortality, that thou shalt give these twain of thine.’ 
(The tradition renders apivaitl by xavitunam, vedmi.) 

h. Younger Avesta. 

Yt. 8. 48 (YAv. prose) : 

yim vlspdis paitih^iardnte ydis spdntahe mainyous ddm^n 
a^airi-z9mdisda upairi-zdmdiloa ydda updpa ydda upasrna ydda 
frapt9r9jq,n ydda ravasdaran ydda upairi tu aharana anayra 
aSaojio stiS di8i. 
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‘ upon whom all the creatures of the Holy Spirit think, both those 
below the earth and above the earth, below the waters and in the 
earth, winged and far-ranging, and all that which beyond these 
boxindless and eternal things is called the world of the 
righteous.’ 

Yt. 19 , 92-98 (YAv. verse): 

yim vardOrayuBm 
yim harat tax7n0 BmHaono 
yat azB dahako Jaini 
yim haratfrcihmise taro 
yat drvA mmigCms Jain i 
yim barat kava haosrava 
yat turb Jaini framaiRe. 

‘that Victory which the sturdy Thraetaona bore when Azhi 
Dahfika was slain, which the Turanian Pranrase bore when 
the wicked Zainigaush was slain, which King Haosravah bore 
when the Turanian Pranrase was slain.” 

in. Sentences containing the perfect only. 

The perfect seems to retain its original force unchanged in 
Avestaii. It expresses the present result of a past action or 
event. No assistance in determining the value of the perfect 
tense is given by the traditional renderings in Pahlavi and San- 
skrit, The meagre verb-system of the Pahlavi precludes an 
accurate translation of the Indo-Iranian perfect, and the Sanskrit 


^ The Old Persian has two examples of the medio-passive in -i, aOahy 
and adari, addr(i)y. Both these words seem to be used with the force 
of the imperfect, the tense with which they are significantly coordi- 
nated in the inscriptions. NRa 20-22: tyaSdm haSdma a6ah[y ava 
djkunava ddtam tya mand a[ita'\ addri, ‘what was said unto them 
by me, that they did; this my law was maintained’ (cf, also Bh. 
i, 20, 23-24) ; Bh. ii, 89-90 : utdSaiy avajam duvarayd maiy 

hasta addriy haruvasim Tcdra ava{ina, ‘and I put out his eye; he 
was kept bound at my door; all the people saw him’ (cf. Bh. ii, 74- 
76) ; Bh. i, 26-26 : auramazddmaiy upastdm abara ydfd ima x§ad>'am 
[ad] dry, ‘Auramazda brought me help until this kingdom was 
held.’ This coordination of the medio-passive aorist in -i with the 
imperfect in Old Persian is the more striking in view of the careful 
distinction observed by this dialect between the aorist and the imper- 
fect in all other instances (see Bartholomae, Altiran, Verb. 222, 224-226; 
Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 493). 
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version is based upon the Pablavi, reproducing, in the case of the 
perfect tense at least, the inaccuracy of the Middle Persian 
translation. 


a. Ga&d-Aoesta. 

Ys. 13 . 4 (GAv. prose) : 

i6d mainyu mam audit 6 iOd v aod Citarv idd v dv9r9zd~ 
t a r 9 . 

‘thus the two spirits have thought, thus they have 
spoken, thus they have done.’* 

(The tradition renders mmna.ndito by mlnam, manye ; vaodd- 
tar7> by yeniaklunam, samuoGardmi ; vdv9r9Zdtar9 by varza^n, 
samdcardmi.) 

Ys. 28 . 9 : 

andis vu noit aliurd mazdd ahmdd ydndis zaranaemd 
manasdd hyat vaJiiUdm yoi m ybiBd^nd das9m<i stutam 
yuMm z9Vistyuoohd isd xmQmndd savaiah^m. 

‘by these boons may we not anger thee, O Ahura Mazda and 
Righteousness and the Good Mind, we who have been zeal- 
ous in the giving of praises; ye are friendly and the King- 
dom of wish and of blessings’ (i. e. the blessed, wished-for 
Kingdom). 

Ys. 29 . 4 : 

mazdtl sax^dr9 mairUto yd zi v dv 9 rdzoi pairl-dWlt 
daTivdUdd maSydiscd yddd nard^aitl aiplAiBlt 
hvo mdsird ahuro aOd n9 aoahat ya$d 7m 0 vasat. 

•‘Mazda of words is most mindful which have been done 
aforetime both by demons and men and which will be done 
hereafter ; he is the deciding lord, so be it unto us as he is to 
wish.’ 

(The tradition renders vdv9r9zoi by narzlt, dcdritdni.) 

Ys.- 32 . 15 : 

andiS d vl-n9ndsd yd Jmrapotdsdd Tcdvitdsdd 
avdis aibi ymg daintl noit fydini^ xsayamnong vaso 
toi dhyd bairydnte 'oa'talim'S d domdne manafahd. 

‘In accordance with those doctrines, there hath perished 
both the Karapship and the Kaviship ; in accordance with these 
(doctrines, however) they whom (the wicked) make not masters 
of (their own) life at will shall be borne by the two [Haurvatat 
and Araeretat] to the home of the Good Mind.’ 
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(The tradition renders m-7i~mds(2 by hard adh~bn& yeJievTind.) 
Ys. 33. 10: 

vtspu stoi hnjllayfj yh zi fivhar2 yuscd MnU 
ynscd niazdd hauamtl Owahrnl Jm zaonv dbau^silhvd 
vohn ii'XHyd mcmakdid ncMdrd aSddd idtd tunum. 

‘all blessings of life in the world which have been and which 
are and which are to be, distribute those, O Maxda, in thy love, 
increase our body in health through the Good Mind, the King- 
dom, and liighteousness.’ 

(The tradition renders ff/jhare, hantl, and havainU by hut 
hdmand, sawhhiitd/t. 'santi ; am Jumuind, santi ; and am yehe- 
vund kevan frCtz], hhavisyanti respectively.) 

Ys.34.5: 

hat m xmOrmi kd lUls Hyaoda,)idi rna.zdd yaOd vd hahml 

am vohu mana^hd Ordyoidydi driyam yusmdkmi 

par9vf( ms29diSpar5 vaoxdmd damdUdd xrafstrdis ma^ydudd. 

‘ what is your Kingdom, what your power to do, O Mazda, as I 
implore, to protect your poor tlirough Righteousness and the 
Good Mind? we have exalted you in the presence of demons, 
brutes, and men.’ 

(The tradition renders pari) vaox^md by pas yd, ft honumat, 
prdk uktdli stha. ) 

Ys. 39. 2 (GAv, prose) ; 

dut urund yazaniaidd kudd-zdtan^imdlt yiarfmad niuri- 
nynidd yaa\(,m vahehls dainifl vanaintl vd viaigh&n vd vaonari 
vd. 

‘and we worship the souls of the righteous whensoever born, 
both men and women, whose good religions are either conquering, 
or are to conquer, or have conquered.’ 

Ys. 44. 13 : 

tat dwd porgsd 9r9S moi vaocd ahiird 
kaQd driijdm ms ahmat d nl§ ndSdmd 
tmy d avd ydi asrustdU p9r9nzivJid 
ndit asahyd ddivymiU hadimind 
noitfrasayd vanhdus 6dxnari> mananhd. 

‘ this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord : How shall we drive the 
Druj from us down upon those who, full of unbelief, care not for 
Righteousness following it, nor have they taken delight in . 
the questioning of the Good Mind.’ 
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Ys. 49, 1 : 

at ma yaod Knidiio 'pa.fre ma?Aatd 
y~> diihroOrts cixamiSd am mazdd 
iKumhl add yaidl mol d mdi arapu 
ahyd 'ooliu cioad indd mana/j/id. 

‘how long now hath the mightiest Bendva held me in 
combat, me who am desirous, 0 Mazda, to please the evil hosts 
through Righteousness ! Come to me with a good gift, give me 
joy, compass his death through the Good Mind.’ 

Ys. 50. 1 : 

/cat mol urvd Ise dahyd aoarolw 
7 c~> mdipasifuS IcJ) ml) nd 0 )'dtd visto 
unyd amt di.oatJ;d' mazdd a/iurd 
azdd zutd va/ilatdafcd manattlid. 

‘verily my prayer is (lit.: in my prayer): What power hath 
my soul had over any help, what man hath been found as pro- 
tector for my herd, what one for me other than Righteousness 
and thee, O Mazda Ahura, and the Best Mind ?’ 

(The tradition renders laTi. by xodstdr lidrnanaiv, ab/hlldsaydmi.) 

Ys. 51. 8 : 

at zl to I DaxHija mazdd vlda^P zi nd mrmjdt 
liyat alcdyd drogvdlte uStd yd asorn dddrB 
/ivd zl on[i$rd lydtd yi> mduse mravaiti. 

‘ then verily shall I say unto thee, 0 Mazda, for a man should 
speak unto the wise, what is woe to the wicked is weal to him 
who hath upheld Righteousness, for he hath peace through the 
Word who speaketh unto the wise.’ 

(The tradition renders dddrl by d/idrayet.) 

b. Y'ounger A'oesta. 

The original force of the perfect is retained in general 
unchanged in the Younger Avesta as well as in the Ga^as. In 
the latest portions of the Younger Avestan texts, however, the 
peculiar force of the perfect is in great part lost, for the perfect, 
like the aorist, becomes at times almost equivalent with the 
imperfect. The perfect occurs quite frequently in the Younger 
Avesta. 
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Ys. I. 1 (YAv. prose and verse) : 

nivae^ayemi hankdrayemi da$uSd ahurahe mazdti.,. 

yd no daha yd tat ana 
yd tuOruye yd mainyid spdntdtdmd. 

‘ I announce, I offer unto the ci'eator Ahiira Mazda,.,, who hath 
created ixs, who hath fashioned us, who hath nurtured 
us, the Spirit most holy.’ 

(The tradition renders dahn hy ddfd hdmanam, dadCiti ; taUtM 
hy tCiBt hdmanam, ghata.ydmiisa, and tuOraye \)y paruart hdma- 
nam, pratyapdlayat.) 

Ys. 8. 2 (YAv. prose) : 

x'’arata nard aMoni myazddm ydi dim haijJidna akWa 
frdrdtida. 

‘eat, O men, this oblation, ye who have merited it both 
through righteousness and through piety.’ 

Ys. Q. 1 (YAv. verse) : 

ho nard ahl 
yim azdm vlspahe anhoiil 
astvafd sraestdm dddaresa 
x^ahe f/ayehe x^anvatd amomhe. 

* who art thou, O man, the most beautiful of all the material 
world that I have seen with thy glorious, immortal life?’ 

(The tradition renders dddarasa by xazltunUt, dadarpa.) 

Ys. 10. 12 (YAv. verse) ; 

d te haeMza irlradarg 
vardhms manaodho maydbyd. 

^for thee through the aids of the Grood Mind remedies have 
mingled.’ 

(The tradition renders iriradaro by gunidi, arogyayuhto ‘si.) 

Ys. 62. 7-8 (YAv. verse) : 

mspaeibyd sastlm baraiti 
dtars mazdd ahurahe 
yaeibyd a&m h^m-paddite 
xsafnlmda suirimda ... 
vlspang,m para-darmt^m 
dtar^ zasta ddilaya. 
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‘ nnto all the Fire of Mazda Ahura beareth proclamation for 
whom he is wont to cook [iterative subjunctive] the evening and 
the morning meal,... the Fire hath looked upon the hands of 
all that pass by.’ 

(The coordination of the present and perfect in this passage is 
noteworthy. The tradition I'enders acUSaya by nikit'lt.) 

Ys. 65 . 9 (YAv. verse) : 

ku9ra vudd aoi-buta 
y{(' Jw caxse atOra-i^aitis. 

‘wdiat becomes of the words which the teacher hath taught 
him V 

(The tradition renders caxse by da^dt.) 

Ys. 71 . 10 (YAv. prose) : 

vlspe te aliuro mazdn hrapo vamilfts 'ddm{m a^aonis yazama- 
ide ydis dadciBa pouruda vohuda. 

‘ all thy good, righteous creations we worship, O beneficent 
Aliura Mazda, which thou hast created both many and good.’ 
(The tradition renders daddOa by yehahuntb.) 

Yt. 10 . 79 = 81 (YAv. verse) : 

yd rahmS daihe malBandrn 
yahmdi rahiuS dardydi haxBhrdi 
fr abavara manavamtwi. 

‘who hath given Rashnu (sic!), an abode to whom Rashnu 
hath conveyed a home for long companionship.’ 

Yt. 17 . 17 (YAv. verse) : 

ko ahi yd m(pn zbayehi 
yoibhe uzdm frdyo zbayent(^m 
sralsUm siisruye vCidim. 

‘ who art thou that invokest me, whose voice I have heard as 
the most beautiful of those that invoke me often.’ 

Yt, 19 . 8 (YAv. prose) : 

yavat anu aipi dite garayo a star 9 mspdm avat aipi 
draono bazat adaurunaeda raBaeMciida oastryCiida fsuyente. 

‘as far as those mountains have extended, all that distance 
one is to present a cake both to the fire-priest and to the warrior 
and to the thrifty husbandman.’ 
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Yt. 22 . 8 (YAv. prose) ; 

huda’^aliin vdto vditi yim yava vdtdm nfiahdhya Jiuhaoihi- 
t9m9m J iyciurv a. 

‘ when CO bloweth the wiiul, which is the sweetest wind I have 
ever hreatlied with ray nostrils ?’ 

(The tradition renders Jiyimrva hy vaxClunt, See also Yt. 22 . 
26.) 

Vd. 4 . 46 (YAv. prose): 

/i[mi-tapUhyd ahoyo cuicrdre nDTiihyd zaroBuMra mCi (fius onCi 
vcistrahe hato naovoit. 

‘before the heated waters (which) they liave made for men, 
O Zarathushtra, one should not say aught unlawful of that 
which is bine or clothing.’ 

(The tradition reiidcrs cdxrare by Jaartar-as.) 

Vd. 5 . 4 (YAv. prose) : 

yezida acte nasctuo ... nar9m mtryeinilm fiMhdt iMird-Uditya 
me vlspo astim ihisdra Jit~ahm xraodat-urnd 2 ^dh~j-ta)m^ 

frima nasim^nn yfi paiti ay a z^mci iririBard. 

‘if these corpses shall defile man, ... straightway (will or would 
be) all my material world desiring the destruction of righteous- 
ness, with hardened soul and damned, through the multitude of 
those corpses which have ])erished on this earth.’ 

(The tradition renders vnnBard by vatjrent.) 

Vd. 6 . 32 (YAv. prose) : 

aio'thd upo para-hmcaipn yat vd 7iaem9m yat vd BriSuin yat 
vd daBru^um yatvd paiotanlium yezi tutava navdt tutava. 

‘of that water should they sprinkle either a half, or a third, or a 
quarter, or a fifth, according as he hath been able or hath 
not been able.’ 

(The tradition renders tutava by tuhanlk.) 

Vd. 8 . O'? (YAv. prose and verse) : 

Teat td nara yaozdayan aididn asdum ahura mazda yd nasdum 
ava-hista. 

duire asahi I'azai^lK^m. 

■‘can those men be purified, O righteous Ahura Mazda, who 
have touched a corpse in a distant place in the wilderness V 
(The tradition renders ava-hiUa by hard yehavwiunlt. The 
parallel passage Vd. 8 . 33 has the imperfect ava-histdt, although 
here also L 2 , Br, 1 , K 10 have the perfect hiUa.) 
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Ycl. 14. 4 (YAv. prose) : 

h[im-irista aJ'tayn iiroarayu ya vaove haBanaepdta. 

‘mingled with that plant wliicli i.s called Hadhrmaepata.’ 

(Note the variant reading K 1 for vaore. The tradition 
renders vnode hy f/uft. The same use of the perfect vaoce is 
found in Yt. 10. S8; 13. 152; 14. 55.) 

Vd. 21. 2 (YAv. ])rose) : 

yayntn dunnta y ay at a frd-npdm nydpmx upa-Cipom Jtaz- 
n/ord-vfimyd havvard-vdraynsdif. 

‘the cloud hath come, hath come, to the water above, the 
water below, the water beneath, with a thousand drops, with ten 
thousand drops.’ 

(Thp tradition renders yayata hy ^'npat^ but by satmiet ZPGrl. 
]G. 0.) 

Frag. Tall. 24-20 (YAv. prose) : 

tann-mazd amyditi yd tann-'inazd hlraomt (read draomf) tanu- 
onazd zl adfy^/wcif aSay{(in pfrd yfi. naif yava miBO mamne 
nd If m Wd v a v a c a ri alt v av avdza. 

‘ he merits a tanu-mazah "who deceives (to the amount of) a tanu- 
mazah, for he who hath never thought deceit, nor spoken 
deceit, nor done deceit, hath gained as much merit as a 
tanu-mazah.’ 

The tradition renders by amhdref, inaimie by rriinlt, vavada 
hy gnft, and vavavdza by Ix'cirtd) 

Frag. Tab. 105-106 (YAv. prose) : 

ndit hail as vaoze zuraBiistra ndit ahmcit vasa.ta yd 7ioit aMhe 
vahistahd^ harBji framardtnhe mayh vaoze. 

‘neither hath this body advanced, 0 Zarathushtra, nor is 
he ever to advance, who hath not advanced the arts of Asha 
Yahishta lovingly studied.’ 

(The tradition renders vaoze hy vdzmltdr.) 

Nir. 19 (YAv. prose) ; 

dahmd dahmdi aoxte fra md nord gdraydil yat rafus friidU 
dsiit visaiti d9m frayr dray 0 ndit fray rCiyrdyeiti aesd ratufris yd 
Jay dr a . 

‘the pious saith to the pious : Awake me, 0 man, that the master 
of satisfaction may come. (If) the awakening cometh to the 
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one, (but the other) awakenetb not, he satisfyeth his master who 
hath awakened.’ (See Bartholomae, IF. v. 471-372.) 

The perfect is used very rarely with injunctive force in the 
Younger Avesta. 

Yt. 13. 160 (YAv. prose) : 

2 K(.oiry{m tIca?.'S7) yazamakU nmdnm[Lm(^a ins^Lmca zantun{mi6a 
da/iyim[iinva yvi tihdiard ... yoi hdbvarQ ... yCd Jwnti. 

Hhe first faithful we worship who have been both in the houses 
and in the villages and in the tribes and in the countries, ... who 
are to be (?), ... who are.’ 

IV. Sentences containing the Pluperfect only. 

The pluperfect is extremely rare in Avestan (Jackson Av. 
Gramm. § 602, Bartholomae Grundr. der iran. Philol. i, 89, 198). 
Its occurrence in Avestan is scarcely frequent enough to enable 
us to determine whether it still retained what would seem to have 
been its original value, the expression of the result in past time 
of a prior action or event, or whether, like the Sanskrit pluper- 
fect (see above p. 113-114) it simply denoted preterite time. 

a. GdBd-Anesta. 

Ys. 32. 6 : 

pouru-aend ~}ndxltd ydU sratKiJiyeitl yezl tdis aOCi 
hdtd-mardne ahurd vaJiiUd voistd mananhd, 

Owahrnl V9 mazdd x^aOroi amidci Sdugho mdq,m. 

‘the sinful man had perished through the very things by 
which he will be heard of, if so be ; through the Best Mind thou 
knowest, 0 Lord remembering what things soever are, I am to 
act in thy Kingdom as your preacher, 0 Mazda and Asha,’ 

(The tradition renders maxMd by dhdnksate. The verse is 
obscure and the rendering doubtful.) 

Ys. 51. 12 : 

noit td %m xsndus vaepyd Jcdvlnd p9r&td Z9md 
zaradaBrdm spitdmdm Iiyatahml ururaost asto 
hyat hoi im daratascd aodw'dMd zoihnu vdzd. 

*nor did the heretic vaepya delight him, Zarathushtra Spitama, in 
the depth of winter, since he had prevented him from being 
with him when there came upon him the fierceness and strength 
of the cold.’ 
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(Read zimd for zdmo with Pt 4, J 3, 6, Jin 1, P 6, Ml 1, and 
the tradition.) 

5. Younger Avesta. 

Yt. 19. 68-69 (YAv. verse) : 

Jiabaiti dim aspahe aqjo ... 
adra pa^caHa vaoz irom 
haoBmtd tarhmni^a 

haohntd aotdm urviixromda, 

‘the strength of a horse attendeth him, ...thereafter had come 
those knowing hunger and thirst, those knowing cold and heat.’ 

V. Sentences containing the Imperfect and the Aorist. 

Thus far we have considered passages which contain only a 
single one of the preterite tenses, but the distinctions already set 
forth with regard to the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect 
become still more clear when different past tenses stand side by 
side in the same sentence. The presence of the imperfect, the 
aorist, and the perfect side by side in the same Gfi^ic strophe is- 
not to be regarded, in my judgment, as a sign of syntactic decay. 
In the Younger Avesta, on the other hand, the various preterite 
tenses may be cordinated, as a natural result of the gradual loss 
of perception of the original difference between the past tenses 
of the indicative. 

a. Gadd-Avesta. 

Ys. 29. 9 : 

atdd gini'S urvd raostci yd anaehm x^<^nmme r adorn 
vudom nords asurahyd y'nn d vasoml im xsaOrlm 
hadd yaod hvD cmhat yo lidi dadat zastavut avO. 

‘and then the Soul of the Kine wailed : I who did gain for 
my wretched self the impotent voice of a cowardly man, when I 
long for one sovereign according to his will ; when shall he be 
who is to give me mighty help ?’ 

(The tradition renders raostd by garzitd, krandati.) 

Ys. 31. 7. 

yastd manta pouruyo raobohis roi9wen x^d9rd 
hrd xraBwd dg,mis ahm yd ddrayat vahiltom mano 
td mazdd mainyu uxsyd yd d nuromdlt c^urd hdmd. 

‘who first did think to fill these glorious spaces with lights 
he through his wisdom is the creator of Righteousness, whereby 
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lie sustained the Best Mind; through this spirit thou in- 
creased st, 0 Mazda Ahura, who art the same even until now.’ 

(The tradition renders darayat hy yaxSennnetJ), dadau, and 
nxhjn by vaxMnet^ viJcdpayat.) 

Ya. 32. 2 : 

cudhyo mazdu ahurd sdrdnmo vo/tu, mmia%dm 
xnaBrat hudfi palfi-mr ao t aM hu^-haxu \d’~>')iodtd 
spmitym v~> drmaitlrn vamiJilm v ardmaidl hd n7) ahdiaL 

Ho them Mazda Ahura, being lord with the Good Mind, re])lied 
from the Kingdom witli the goodly fellowship of glorious 
liighteousness : We did choose for you (ethical dative) the 
good Spenta Armaiti, may she be ours !’ 

(The tradition renders paiU-mmot by giift, cihramt and vard- 
maidl by dd^iim, mitraydmi.) 

Ys. 34. 13 : 

thyi adndndm ahura yhn moi mraoH vaidh~)U& manandin 

dasnft sao^yant(^.m yd hd-hardtd aMdlt xirvdixMt 

hyat div i^tci hndCihyd mlzdmn mazdci yehyd tu daBrdm. 

‘that way of which thou, Lord, spakest to me as being that 
of the Good Mind, that of the religion of the Soshyants, whereby 
deeds well-done in accordance with Righteousness are to grow, 
since one did teach to the benevolent the reward of which 
thou, Mazda, art the deposit.’ 

(The tradition renders mraos by yernalelundi^ and diviUd by 
dd^dd, dsvddayah.) 

Ys. 43. 11 : 

at 6 tod mazda, mdnghl ahurd 
hyatmd vohfi pairl-Jasat manaa^hd 
hyat xsmd itxBdis didai't'^he paourdlm 
sadrd moi st^s masyaem zarazdditia 
tat 'Odrazyeidydi hyat mdi mraotd vahUtdm. 

‘then I did think thee to be holy, 0 Mazda Ahura, when the 
Good Mind came unto me, when first I learned through your 
words — Hard, did he announce unto me, is holding fast the 
faith among men — to do that which ye said unto me is the best 
thing.’ 

(The tradition renders monglii by mind homanlh, amamsthdh; 
pairl-Jasat by hard math, samdgacchat; dldaUdhe nikezltd ; 
ag.s and mraotd by guft, aoocat.) 
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Ys. 46 . 1 : 

kinn na mazdii ma'ocdie pdyiim dadal 
hyatmd dr9gvd didardsatd aJmanlie 
any~)m Owahmat ddrascd nianaijhascd 
ynyu hjaoBunuis ahm Braosta ahurd 
tarn mdi d[tsti'.{i)n daTniaydifrCfoaocd. 

Mvlien the wicked sought to hold me to sin, whom ap- 
pointed man as a protector of one like me, other than thy Fire 
and Mind, through whose deeds Righteousness did prosper, 
O Lord? Pronounce to me that wise knowledge of the Religion.’ 

(Note the variant dularstd F 2 , II 1 for dldar^mtu. The tra- 
dition renders daddt hj yehalmnf^ dattCih; dldaroSatdhj dadhdti, 
and draoUii \>y fravarJnn, pdlayttmi.) 

Ys. 47 . 3 : 

ahyd manyms twm ahl td spento 

y~> ahrndi yq,m ravyo-skordtlm JiJnn-tasat 

at hdi vdstrdi ramd-dti d/mmiilm 

kyat Idnn vohd rnazdd Jidnid-fra^tu ma7icih)hd. 

‘ of that spirit thou art the holy one hereby, who pleasure-bestow- 
ing fashioned for us the joy-giving Cow, and Arrnaiti for her 
pasture, when it [the Spirit] did hold questioning, O Mamda, 
with the Good Mind,’ 

(The tradition renders iQm-tamt by haintdslf, samdsrjat^ and 
Imnd-fra&td by sarriglisUih.) 

Ys. 49 . 4 : 

ydi dm-xruBwd ae^anwm vavBdon rdmmncd, 
x^dis hizuhls fSuyasu afsvyaiito 
yarkgm ndit hvarStdis v(^s duzvarSid 
toi dalmmg d[m yd dng'oatd dacnd. 

‘ those who augmented wrath and violence through their folly, 
with their Own tongues, being thriftless among the thrifty, whose 
evil deeds did have no pleasure because of good deeds, 
they (are) in the house of the demons(?) through the religion of 
the wicked.’ 

(The tradition renders vardddn by vdrlt yekavlmunetjj^ var- 
santah santi, and vas by vdncitdJj. The last two lines are obscure 
and the rendering doubtful,) 
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h. Younger Avesta. 

Ys. 9 , 13 (YAv. verse) : 

ha ahmai asis 9r9navi 
tat ahmai ^ as at ayaptdm 
yat he turn us-zayanha 
turn Brozvo zaraOuStra. 

‘this blessing did one find for him, this boon came to him 
that thou wert born unto him, thou, the just Zarathushtra.’ 

(The tradition renders Qrmaei by kart6, cahre ; gdsat by mat, 
samprdpa, and us-za.yaioha by zerxunt homandl, uccdirjdtah.) 

Vsp. 12 . 4 (YAv. prose) : 

humaya mainydmaide y[t dad at ahurd mazdit a^ava 
dr a 0 St a rohu manandha v ax st a^a. 

‘we meditate upon the good kinds of knowledge which the 
righteous Ahura Mazda created, and the Good Mind did 
nurture, and Righteousness did increase.’ 

(The tradition renders dadat hj yehahunt ■ draoUa hy p>drv art, 
and' raxM by vaxsml.t.) 

Yt. 4 . 1 (YAv. prose) : 

az9m daSg,7n haicrvaldtd nar^m asaong,m avdsda rafntlsda 
baoSndsda x^'ltdsda avoi frada yaoxmaide. 

‘I created for righteous men both the helps and the pleasures 
and the enjoyments and the peculiar blessings of Haurvatat, and 
we did confer (them) upon him.’ 

Vd. 2 . 11 (YAv. prose and verse) ; 

dat yimo im{im zqm vl^dv ay at aeva dri^va ahmat masye- 
hMm yada para ahmdt as: tern idra fradarenta pasvtasda 
staordca masydda 

hvg,m anu ustim zaos9m6a 
yada hadada he zao^o. 

‘then Yima extended this earth a third larger than it was 
before; there over it did go forth both cattle and small 
beasts and men according to each one’s will and pleasure, even 
as one’s pleasure was.’ 

(The tradition renders vlMvayat by sdtunlmt and fra<iar9nta 
by satUntJ) 
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VI. Sentences containing the Imperfect and the Perfect. 

Sentences which contain both the imperfect and the perfect 
are by no moans common in the Avesta. In the few passages of 
this category which do occur the original distinction between the 
two tenses seems to he observed. 

a. GdQa-Avesta. 

Ys. 30. 4 : 

afyd hyat td 7i7>ni nwimju jasaetom paournlni clazde 
galnidd ajyditlmdd, yaOddd anhat ap7)nidm awhui 
adiUd dr 9 gvat[im a.t aSdune vahistdm mand, 

‘ and then when the two spirits first came together, they have 
created both life and death and how the woi’ld shall be at 
the last, most evil for tlie wicked, bnt the Best Mind for the 
righteous.’ 

(The tradition renders hdm JasaUdm by ham mafp homand^ 
djagmasu7i.) 

Ys. 32. 11 :. 

taeolt nid m Orsoiddn Jydthm ydi drdgvato mazibis 6 ihoit 9 Vds 
avtiJusda arahvasCaj apayeitl raexdnavho uaedmn 
ydi vahiUdt a^dund mazdd rdvdsyc^n mana^ohd, 

‘these destroyed my life who have taught the wicked 
especially to rob house-holders, both women and men, of the 
attainment of their inheritance, that they may make the righteous 
apostate from the Best Mind.’ 

(The tradition renders mdrdnddn by marendlnihid yehabund. 
'vindpam dadate, and diJcdit 9 r 9 ^ hj Milmend, dodranti.) 

h. Younger Avesta. 

Ys. 9. 5 (YAv. verse) : 

yimahe xMdre aurvahe 
nditaotom uooha nditgaromdm 
oiditzaurva doaha noitmorodyus 
ndit arashd daevo-dato 
panda-dasa fradardide 
pita pu9rasda raohaesva katarasdit. 

‘in the reign of princely Yima there hath been neither cold 
nor heat, there hath been neither age nor death, nor disease 
ereated by the demons; father and son went forth fifteen 
years old each in figure.’ 
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(The tradition renders m:>7ia by yehanunt, aslf, and fravaroiOe 
by ffiiz mtanVi homand^ pracaratah. See also the parallel pas- 
sage Yt. 15 . 16.) 

Yt. 13 . 90 (YAv. prose): » 

yo paoiryo utoi^ astodlQyn i^drim aoxta mdoyimi ahurn- 
yo paoiryo st<~>u astvaidyu luxomi framraot vlddyum 
ahitro-lkaBem yo paoivyo stois atitvaWyff olspxjxn duriul-ddlem 
vavava ayesnyfjm avahmy^im. 

‘ who first of tlie material world spake the word against the 
demons, belonging to the faitli of Ahura, who first of the 
material world proclaimed the word against the demons, 
belonging to the faith of Ahura, who first of the material world 
hath declared all (the world) created by the demons to bo 
unworthy of worship or of prayer.’ 

(The peVfect vavaca is coordinated in tliis late passage to the 
imperfects aoxta framraot 7) 

Vn. Sentences containing the Aorist and the Perfect. 

Sentences which contain both the aorist and the perfect are 
extremely rare. A few examples, however, may be cited. 

a. GdQd-A:oe&ta, 

Ys. 34 . 3 : 

at tdi myazddni ahura ndmaxcdid amiod dCimd 
gal-Od vJspd d xmBrdl yff. vohu Orao^td manakdid 
droi zi hudftiohd vlspdiS rnazdd xhndvasd savd. 

‘now unto thee, O Ahura and Asha, we are to offer with homage 
the oblation, (namely) all beings in the Kingdom which ye did 
nurture through the Good Mind, for the weal of the beneficent 
hath been fitting in all respects for those like unto thee, O 
Mazda,’ 

Ys. 44 . 20 : 

diBdnd niazdd ImxMdrd daevd tl. is hard 
at It pordsd ydi pi^yeinil, aeihyd l(q,m 
ydis g^m harapd usixMd aTihmdi data 
yddd kavd g,nm9ne uruddyatd 
nuit him mlzm asd vdstrsm frddaii'she. 

‘have the demons been good rulers, 0 Mazda? Now this I 
ask : What (vengeance shall be) to those who oppress, through 
whom the Karap and the Usij did give the Cow unto Wrath, 
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and tlirougli whom the Kavi is a sinnei* forever, and not a man to 
prosper the pasture through Righteousness in watering it.’ 

(The strophe is obscure and the translation doubtful. The 
tradition renders fliohare by yeheoFutt hdmarbd., ahhman and 
data by yehabant.) 

VIII. Sentences containing the Aorist and the Pluperfect. 
Sentences which contain both the aorist and the pluperfect are 
excessively rare. A single example, which is not free from 
ambiguity, may be quoted, 

a. GaOd-A vesta. 

Ys. 53. 1 : 

vahistd lUl^ srdvl mraduStruM 

spitdmahyd yeti Iwi ddt dyaptd 

asdt hacd' ahurd numlu yandi rnspCii d hvahilmfvm. 

ydtddhdi dabdn sasdndd dadnayfi vaiAmyn uxM syaoQanuda,. 

‘ the best wish is to be called Zarathushtra Spitama’s if Ahura 
Mazda in accordance with Righteousness is to give the boons, 
even a happy life for all eternity, to him and to those who did 
desire (?) and had become learned in the words and deeds 
of the good religion.’ 

IX. Sentences containing the Imperfect, the Aorist, and the Perfect. 

The Gru9as furnish one example of an Avestan passage which 
contains the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect side by side. 

a. Ga 6 d-Avesta. 

Ys. 29. I : 

xhnaibyd gdus urvd gdro^dd hahmdi md, dwardzduni Jed 
md tasat 

d md aehmd liazasdd rdmd dJiisdyd dweMd terisdd 
ndit mdi vdstd xhnat anyd add mdi siesta xoTiu vdstryd. 

‘to you the Soul of the Kine did wail : For whom did ye 
create me, who shaped me? Wrath and Violence, Mutila- 
tion, and Outrage, and Power have bound me; no husband- 
man is there for me but you ; so announce to me good pas- 
turage.’ 

(The tradition renders gsrndd by gar€i% Icrandati; Bwardzdum 
by bareJimlt Iidmanam^ avinirmito ‘smi, and tamt by tdMt 
hdmanam, ghatito ^smi.) 
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The conclusion -which I draw from the study of the syntax of 
the preterite tenses of the Avesta has already been shadowed 
forth. In the Gii^fis the tenses retain their original significations 
unchanged, while the Younger Avesta shows a steady degenera- 
tion of feeling for the primary distinctions between the preterite 
tenses. The imperfect in the Gfi^as is the tense of narration, as 
it is in the Younger Avesta. The aorist is not uncommon in the 
Gfi^fis, where it denotes an action or event occurring at some 
undetermined past time. It is found very seldom in the Younger 
Avesta, where it has become to all intents equivalent to the 
imperfect. The perfect in the Gri(9ris expresses the present result 
of a past action or event. It still retains this force in general in 
the Younger Avesta, although cases are not lacking, especially in 
late portions of the text, where the perfect, like the aorist, has 
degenerated into a mere narrative tense. The two points in 
which I differ most from results hitherto obtained are'in regard 
to the pluperfect and to the medio-passive in-i. In my opinion 
the pluperfect expresses the result in the past of an action or 
event whose time was still more remote. In other words the 
pluperfect is a true preterite perfect, not a preterite present. I 
have suggested that the medio-passive in-^ lost its aoristio force 
as early as the Iranian period and became equivalent to a simple 
preterite tense.* 


' For the transcription employed in this article, see the editorial note 
at the end of the volume. 
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On the IRndiU Chisfom of Dying to Dedt'css a (dnevance . — 
Bj Washburn Hopkins, Professor in Tale University, 
JSl ew Haven, Conn. 


I. The Law. 

The mediawal and modern praetice of sitting in dhatmi^ lit- 
erally ‘holding lip’ a defaulting debtor by preparing to commit 
suicide at bis door, is familiar to English readers through Maine’s 
account in the Darly History of LtstUjtUons, p. 20Y ff. The 
custom is more fully described by Leist in his Jus Gentium^ p. 
4V5 ff.,a presentation based mainly on Jolly’s article, 

Schuldrecht (the latter was published in the Sitz. d. phil. hist. 
KL d. Bair, Ale. d. W., 1877). These accounts refer to the legal 
aspect of suicide as a means of compelling payment,^ and are 
based on provisions of the native codes of Mann and Brhaspati. 
Mann, circa 300-200 B. 0., recognizes several moans of getting a 
debt paid, and among them, viii. 49, is* one called acarita or 
‘the custom,’ a word not further defined and in itself as indefi- 
nite as if one should say “One may compel payment d l<i uiodeJ"^ 
Brhaspati, however, circa 600 A, D,, says, xi. 58, that dcaritn is a 
mode of exacting payment which consists either in seizing the 
debtor’s wife, son, and cattle, or in “performing the door- 
sitting”, krtxm dodropam^^tinam. The puzzling thing about this 
definition is that it seems to imply suicide, whereas suicide by 
starvation has already been mentioned in the same author’s list 
as one of the means called ‘moral suasion,’ (a category which 
includes also advice, remonstrance, and following about, anu~ 
gama, 53 and 54). 

Circa 400 B. C., in the law-book of Apastamba i, 19.- 1, the 
custom of besieging (a debtor) is recognized in the words “he 
who has entered upon” {m. prCiya^ or death by starvation) and 
“he who is concerned in the sitting” {^pratyuparisUdi, yag, ca 
pratyup>avegane), with a possible connection with the preceding 
word rniJca, ‘debtor’ (p. w.). 

^ The comparative side, treated by Maine and Leist, was first noticed 
by Stokes, who illustrated the jn'actice again in The Academy, T3 Sept,, 
1885, p. 169. See also Tamassia, jRiv. seientijica del diritto, 1897, p. 76 fl. 

^ The word is not confined to this ai^plication since it occurs of liba- 
kions, offered “ as is the custom,” dearitatmm, in Par. Gyh. Sut. ii. 17. 18. 
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According to the later law, the suitor must be a Brahman priest 
(Jolly, p. 316), though nothing is said on this subject in the codes 
just cited. 


n. Illustrations or thk Law, 

So much by way of introduction. In tiie citation of legal 
works hitherto made by otliers no illustrations have been given of 
the ancient practice, but only the formal statutes appertaining 
to it. In the following pages I give some cases of various 
forms of suicide for redress from what may be called historical 
records. I do not mean that the cases are historical in reality, 
for they are only epic narratives and one of them is a fable. But 
they are older than the cases in the Rajatarahgini, and are in so 
far historical as to reflect conditions which must have obtained 
when the two epics were composed. Their value lies in the fact 
that they represent not merely what is the rule according to the 
law-book, but what was regarded as customary. Incidentally 
these epic illustrations will show that praya in the account of 
Bfhaspati cannot be taken in the sense of prdrthcma, begging or 
beseeching, as some of the native expositors think (Jolly, p. 314), 
but is the praya of the regular practice called prdyopaoe^ana^ or 
‘‘entering upon death,” jordyw being here, as elsewhere, exitus, a 
wider terra in this respect than dcarita in its meaning of “door- 
sitting,” the latter, however, not being oonflned to this, but 
including any obstruction, as does dharna' to-day. 

SurciDJS IN General, 

According to Hindu law all forms of suicide are forbidden. 
Thus in Mann v. 89, and Yajnavalkya iii. 6, the Citmatydgin, 
“ self-abaudoner,” is one to whose spirit no oblations may be 
offered, or in the still stronger language of Apastamba, i. 28. 17, 
the “one killing himself dtmdnama'bhimanyamdnaJi^i^ accursed, 
ahhi^astah, like a murderer. Similarly Gautama, xiv. 12, and 
Vasistha, xxiii. 14, ff,, who mention particularly as suicides thus 
accursed those who kill themselves by starvation, praya (in its 
usual meaning, death by fasting), weapons, fire (wood, Yas- 

The iiractice of dharna to-day includes not only “ door-sitting ” but 
also any form of obstruction, for example, obstructing a water-course. 
Fasting is not, therefore, a necessary concomitant of dharna, though it 
is of “door-sitting,” dvdropaveganam. 
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istlia), poison, water, hanging (or jumping, or earth-clods, or 
stones, these three in Vasistha alone). Although only the first 
of these is of special interest, 1 may add that the Hindu records 
show that with the exception of the two last, all these forms of 
suicide were generally recognized. Both epics have the same 
formula^ for a woman contemplating suicide : 

visaiii arpmh jalam rajjiMii Ctslhasye tava karanat 

says Damayanti, 4, 4, and her cry of despair, 

“Poison, fire, water, the rojie, will I undergo for thy sake,” 
is echoed in the Rfimayana, ii. 29, 21, 

visam agnim jalam vet ’ham asthdsye mrtyuhdrandt 

“Poison, fire, or water I will undei-go for the sake of death;” 
while the latter epic adds “the rope” a little later, as if it were a 
customary mode of death : sd tvam agnim pranie^a vd .. rajjum 
haddhvd ’tha vd hanthe, R. ii. 74. 33, “Such (an evil woman art 
thou) do thou enter fire or bind the rope about thy neck.” 

So in R, iii. 45. 36 ff.: “If I be deprived of Rama, I will enter 
the Godavaiif or noose myself, or abandon ray body on a cliff, or 
drink sharp poison, (or) enter fire, but never will I touch another 
man after Rama.” ° 

These forms are for women. Death (murder?) by drowning 
occurs in the case of Kahoda, who being defeated in argument, 
vdde, was drowned, apm nvmayjiUdi, by his opponent, M. iii. 132. 
16, which I cite because it is possible that he drowned himself in 
despair. So llafLsa and Dimbhaka drowned themselves in the 
Jiimna for love of each other, M. ii. 14, 41 ff. The women, 
though more apt to burn themselves on the pyre of their hus- 
bands, commit suttee by drowming also. Their suttee by fire is 
amply illustrated in the following passages from both epics : 

“A good woman, follows after her husband who has 

died before hei’,” M. i. 74. 46, 


1 Without this form in M. xiv. 69. 9, hlialcsayinye tHsaih ghoram pra- 
veksye vd hutdganam, “I will eat poison or enter fire.” 

2 Here the scene is intensified as compared with the simple “I will 
enter fire” of G. 51. 29. Peculiar to B. 1. c, is abandlvisye (sc. rajjvd 
kanfham) without object. “Poison, hanging (here udbandhana), en- 
tering fire, fasting and sword,” follow, as alternative forms, “Leaping 
from cliff-edges,” R. v. 18. 83-34, is suggested as an appropriate means 
of death for a disconsolate hero and his wife and children. 
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“Thus speaking the queen mounted the fire-pile,” M. i. 125. 31. 

“*■ What suttee (good) woman deprived of her husband could 
live?’ Thus wailing the unhappy woman, true to her husband, 
entered the gleaming fire,” M, xii. 148. 9-10. 

These oases are from the Maliabharata, which, however, in its 
older parts fully recognises the survival of widows, cases of sut- 
tee being mentioned only in the later added books. The Rfirna- 
yana does not make the wife follow the husband,* but it alludes 
to the practice in ii. 00. 12; 

m '‘ham adyCii \Ustantmh gamisyiimi paiivratd 
idam yariram dlihgya praoeksymni hulapanam. 

“ Being true to my husband I will go to death to-day. 
Ernbi’acing this body (of my husband) I will enter the fire.” 

Also in V. 26. 7 : “Fie upon me un-Aryan, not suttee, asat\ 
since deprived of him I live even for a moment a life that is evil.” 
The former passage is much expanded in the Bengal version, and 
the fact that no suttee takes place makes it probable that it was 
a conventional lament inserted after the completion of the first 
poem, as may be the case also with the actual suttfee recorded in 
the first book of the other epic.® The good widows at the end of 
this latter epic (also a late addition) perform suttee by drowning 
themselves in the Ganges, xv. 33. 21 {^patioratah sadlivyali). 
Manu, however, does not recognize any form of suttee. 

But if these cases refer only to women, not less do men commit 
suicide as a sacred act. Thus as at Susa, Kalanos, B. C. 324, so 
in the Ramayana iii. 5, the ascetic ^arabhanga ends his life by 
burning himself and goes to heaven, thoiigh the general epic 


^ Sita enters fire to prove her purity, but this is at the command of 
her husband. As she is the heroine, she comes out unscathed, R. vi. 
116. 27 ff. 

^ The Ramayana (perhaps late) is not lacking in passages which give 
the suttee sentiment. In a praJcsijota, Sugriva's wife Ruma will die when 
he dies, and Tara also will perish through sorrow for her husband, R. 
V. 18. 27 ; while Sita says “better to die than live depi'ived of Rama,” 
ib. 26. 41, greyo me jivitdn rhartum viMnd yd mahdtmand. Cf. ib. 25, 
26, 84. Another praJcsipfa (apparently), viz. v. 28, makes Sita, after 
.saying that poison and weapons are lacking, prepare to hang herself 
with this remark : udbaddhya venyudgrathanena glghram aham gami- 
■sydmi Tamasya mulam (17). These, however, are merely sentimental 
outbursts, and Ravapa uses the same speech when his brother is slain, 
nanu me maraiji^mh greyafy, etc., vi. 68. 18 ; while Rama in turn is sui)- 
posed to die of grief for Sita, v. 26. 86. 
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rule is that “ a man who kills himself, dtmaha puman, does not 
go to heaven,” i. Jl9. 20.' But even the law-book which regards 
suicides as accm-sed provides that ascetics may end their lives by 
starvation, Mann vi. 31. Such contradictions are common in law 
and epic. They spring sometimes from the antithesis of code and 
usage, sometimes from the inculcation of a higher ideal, as when 
austerity is usually said to be a sign of saintly life, but at the same 
time we are informed that “one who injures his body is not 
devout,” CitniatantropaghMl yo na tapasm na dharrnavU^ M. 
xiii. 93. 4. We need not be suqn-ised, therefore, to learn that, 
though one who commits suicide by prCiya is formally “ accursed,” 
this practice is approved in law and practiced by epic characters. 

Suicide by Starvation. 

So we approach that peculiar kind of suicide which forms 
the subject of this paper, according to which the creditor sets out 
to starve himself to death to compel payment. 

But before speaking of this in detail it will be well to illus- 
trate the fact that the formal exitus, is by no means con- 

fined to such legal use, but it is of far wider application. As I 
wish to distinguish the different forms of prdya, or death Iq^' 
starvation, I shall call the most general the first form. The verbs 
with which this word pniya is construed are usually as, itpa-ds,. 
^sit,’/ 7 am or ci-garn, %ipa-i or {prati-) upa-vig, ‘enter upon,’ the 
meaning being ‘sit to death,’ or ‘enter upon death’ (by sitting 
without nourishment); while vpa-vig alone means ‘fast upon.’ 

1. Frdya is suicide by starvation, undertaken without intent to 
harm and because of sorrow, or despair. 

To this categoi’y belong the cases where heroes overcome in 
battle and no longer able to fight devote themselves to death to 
gain heaven. As this is considered a religious exercise, so it is 
in reality identical with the completion of philosophic Yoga, and 
is indeed called by the same name. The great saint sits in Yoga 
abstraction renouncing food till he dies, his object being merely 
to attain salvation. This is exactly what the warrior does in the 
following cases, where the soldier is at the same time more or 
less of a sainted character {guru)x 


’ The female ascetic ^abari also “ burns herself (alive) and goes to- 
heaven,” in E. iii. 74, 33-33 (hutvd ’tmdnaiii hutdgane). 
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In M. vii. 198. 29-31, Bhilri 9 ravas sits on thefield of 

battle, having ‘entered upon prdya^ pray agatah^ devoting himself 
to death. In this state he “withdraws his breath” and meditates 
upon holy texts, fixing his eye upon the sun, desirous of going tO' 
the Brahma-world. In other words he acts just like a Yogin, 
and the terms used of his act are indifferently yogaynhtah 
{ahhavan munih) and prCiyagatah or prayam apiunpat (above 
and ib. 143. 33-35), 

So in vii. 192. 46, Yoga is used of another hero who dies in the 
same way, sitting in his chariot, distressed because of his son’s 
reported death. This man too is said to be prCiyagatah as well as 
yogam, lyivCtn, “entered jordya” or “entered yogaf vi. 43. 65-66, 
It is rather characteristic of the late seventh book that nowhei-e 
in the earlier epic is such an action called entering Yoga, and 
undoubtedly it was at -first merely starvation or dying, without 
the element of mysticism given by the abstraction and prayerful 
attitude of the saint. 

The same cause, slightly modified by failure, the sense of duty 
unfulfilled, and the fear of a worse death, leads the warriors in R. 
iv. 6V. 18, to say “tlu’ongh fear vje sit to death,” b hay Cit prayam 
npCisitalf The cause of is given in R. iv. 56, IJ, as the 

fear of imprisonment, “than which prdyopavegana is better,” 
and in iv. 53, 12-13, in other words: “ We must die now, for we 
have failed in our attempt (and fear to go back to the king), 
and hence to enter upon death, prCiyapavegana, is proper for 
us,” for “we have not accomplished what we ought.’”' 

It is clear that such cases of priiya or death by starvation 
involve no legal point and are only by accident, so to speak, 
oases of prciya. That is to say it would make no difference 
whether the characters here chose prCiya or any other of the modes 
of suicide mentioned above. Their action is merely on a par 
with that of suicides by burning or drowning, which indeed are 
presented as normal alternatives. Thus in R, v. 18. 38 ff. : “If I 


’ In the corresponding account at G. iv. 56. 34 and 57. 33, the simple 
verb is used, prayam dsyate, cismahe. The risume in R. v. 35. 60 has 
prayam updsmahe and prdyopavi^tdh, with prdyopavega (sic) in 63. 

^ na Tcrtam hdryam, R. iv. 56. 8. At the end of R, iv. 55. 17 and 30, in 
preparing for this ceremony those intending to die touch water and lie 
on holy darhha grass (the ends of the grass pointed south), with their 
faces to the east. The verb here is upa-vig (and sam-upa-vig). 
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fail in my attempt, I will become a bermit, or raising a pyre enter 
tbe fire, or birds and jackals may eat my body after I have died 
of starvation in the proper way, ^ or, for this too is a means of 
death recognized by the seers, I will drown myself.” And so 
Prince Duryodhana says: “If 1 see these (rivals) liero again I will 
dry myself np without water, without opposition (‘f); poison, 
hanging, the sword, entrance into fire, will I inflict upon myself, 
for I cannot see them successful again,” M. iii, '7. 5.“ 

BetM'-een this general form of suicide by and that to be 

mentioned next there is one which differs merely in respect of 
the cause assigned. As it is rather interesting, however, to see 
how tbe different cases lead up to the suicide with deadly motive 
(which is the legal form), I will separate the closely allied 
examples that follow. 

2. Braya is suicide by starvation, undertaken without intent to 
harm, but because of disgrace inflicted. 

That is here accomplished which in the “ death for sorrow ” 
and “death because of fear” in the last paragraph was anticipated. 
It is perhaps scarcely worth while to differentiate these cases, 
but they are one step nearer to the legal prdya, in that the cases 
under I are merely the result of sorrow or fear, while in both this 
and the legal case an insult or injury has actually been inflicted. 
The suicide is not only unhappy; his honor has been affected. 

Under this head comes the second threat (not fully carried 
out) of the same prince, Duryodhana, mentioned above, who in 
the Mahabharata iii. 249. 11, 20 ff., says that he has been dishon- 
ored and will “sit to death ” pray am upasisye. He then touches 
water, sits down upon darhha, sacrificial grass, and clothed in 
rags, and silent, collecting his thoughts, prepares to die of starva- 
tion ; though his friends attempt to dissuade him by telling him 


^ gl. 40, upavi§tasya vd samyaJe, without pray am, showing a purely 
technical use of upa-vig as in the law-books and in the verse cited above 
from the other epic. The alternate text, 15. 66, has pravistasya (still of 
the pyre). 

‘^punah Qomih gamisyami niramlmr niravagrahali, visam udban- 
dlianarh cai’va gastram agnipraveganam harisye. The commentator 
gives a var. lec. vdrano vd navagrahah {vd as often for iva). Compare 
with this scene, ii. 47. 81; also 53. 4t. With the varied reading the 
verse means “I will dry myself up (starve myself) like an elephant 
newly caught,” a familiar image of grief, e. g. in R ii. 58. 3. 
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that he is foolish and that “a suicide goes to hell,” (251. 19; 252. 
2, kasmat prayopane^anam citmatyagihy aclhoydti).^ 

It may, however, he thought that there is in this case an 
ulterior though hidden object of revenge (the legal notion) in the 
act of prttya^ affecting those who had disgraced the would-be 
suicide. Nothing of the sort appears in the tale, and that this is 
not a necessary concomitant may be seen on comparing the case 
in the tale of the tiger and the jackal. The jackal is minister to 
his king the tiger, and has been disgraced without reason. Al- 
though the king discovers the mistake and wishes to reinstate the 
minister, the latter feels the disgrace so keenly that he persists in 
his design, “begs to sit to death, being grieved by the anger” 
(of the king), and “ having sat to death, went to heaven.” * Here 
it is clear that if the minister’s intent was to harm the king he 
would not first have asked permission of his intended victim.® 
3. JPrdya is undertaken as a self-inflicted punishment by one 
conscious of having sinned. Remorse instigates the act, but 
there is an additional notion that death will be an expiation. 
I have but one illustration, which shows that fear of punishment 
hereafter is the motive. In M. xii. 27. 23 if., a king says: 
“Sinner that I am, dgaskarah pdpah, I will sit, dsindfi, here and 
dry up my body. Know that I have now entered death [prdya- 
tipumstah) in order that I may not be born in other births, a 
destroyer of family. I will not eat, 1 will not take water, I will 
stay here and dry up my dear life.”^ In the next example we 
come nearer to the legal aspect of the case, when suicide has an 
immediate motive, but still without intent to harm. 

4-. Prdya is undertaken from despair without intent to harm, 
but with intent to compel another to do one’s will. 


^ The first reason given is that as the cause is insufficient he makes 
himself ridiculous: 350. 12, prdyopavistas fu nrpa rdjndm hdsyo bhav- 
isyasi. In 249. 41, tipd-sthd is used, tvayiprdyam updsthite. Compare 
prdyam updsmahe, G. v. 32. 33. 

^ In regard to the spiritual reward, it is declared in M. xiii. 7. 16, that 
^ prdyopave^in “always obtains hliss,” prd,yopavegino rdjan sarvatra 
suklxam ucyate, “just as one who lives on grass alone goes to heaven,” 
said here of ascetic devotion. 

® The text is found in M. xii. 111. 73 and 90 : tend' mar seiya samtaptali 
prdyam dsitum dicchata and gomdyul], prdyam dsthdya tyaktvd, dehani 
divaih yaydu. 

^ jdtisv anydsv api yathd na bhaveyam kuldntaJcTt, go§ayi§ye priydn 
prdndn ihastho ‘ham. 
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Illustrations are furnished at the close of the great epic war. 
Druupadl thus devotes herself to death in despair and sorrow for 
the sake of urging her various husbands to do an act equivalent 
to taking a reprisal. The epic alludes to this in advance as 
“^‘fasting upon her husbands,” literally “besieging her husbands,” 
where it is perhaps implied that if they suffer the queen to die 
they will reap the usual consequences. She continues in this 
Btute, 2 ^')' (2y op eta, x. 10, 22, till the deed that she demands shall 
be done is actually accomplished. In entering into the pray a 
state she uses the formula 

ihai jordyam dsisye, x. 11. 16, 

“Here will I sit to death,” which I call a formula because it is 
employed in the same words elsewhere in this epic and also in 
the Kamfiyana, iv. 53. 19. Here is to be noticed the fact that in 
the preliminary in the Mahabharata the word jordya is not used, 
but upa-rig., the verb (sitting against or besieging), governs the 
accusative in the technical sense of fasting upon (compare xip>a- 
vista as used above). This reference occurs in i. 2. 304, hrtdna- 
ganasarhJcaloM yatra hha.rtrn xipdvigat, “what time she, resolved 
upon not eating, besieged her husbands.”^ 

A similar case occurs in xiv. 80. 17 and 40-41, where the 
queen betakes herself to prdya with the intent to persuade a 
favor which shall relieve her of her grief. She is accompanied 
in her devotion by one of her sons, who seems to “sit to death” 
merely through grief and despair. The queen says: “Here will 
I sit to death in your presence, overwhelmed with woe at being 
deprived of husband and a son” (unless you restore them to 
life). She uses the words given above, ihdi ’ya pray am dsisye^ 
and then “sitting down became silent,” xtpusind tdsmm dsit, 
which may perhaps be translated better in the techical sense 
“ besieging became silent.” Her son “ touches water and becomes 
silent,” when prdyop>etaTi, or pmyojoayfs^a/qthat is “when enter- 
ing upon prdyaP No threat of harm is here made, but, as above, 
may be implied. It is assumed in both these cases that it is per- 
fectly natural for a woman thus to enter prdya, and it is in fact 
the same situation as that described in the Ramayana, iii. 47. 


^ In xii. 116. 10, upamsfa is used of a saint not in prdya but simply- 
fasting. The same word is current also in its literal sense of ‘ taking 
a seat ’ without any such connotation. 
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8-9, where the queen says: “If Ruma is consecrated (against my 
will and thy promise) I shall not eat, nor sleep, nor drink, from 
this day on forever, and this will he the end of my life.” In R, 
ii. 11. 21 (compare 9. 59 ff.) this is represented as being a threat 
of death because of the disgrace attaching to the queen if her 
husband breaks his promise to her: “despised by thee, I will die 
to-day”; ih, 12, 47, “I will drink poison in thy presence,” 

There is of course no hard and fast line between these divi- 
sions. The sum of thorn is that an aggrieved or wretched or 
guilt-conscious person, whether man or woman, threatens to com- 
mit suicide by praya as by other means with the intent to 
force another to do a certain thing, or, more rarely, simply to 
escape greater ill or atone for his sin. The former case brings 
us nearest to the legal aspect, where praya is a means of com- 
pulsion. 

This kind of praya is found also in Buddhistic narratives. 
Thus Tissa and Ratthapiila both abstain from food to get what 
they want, as narrated in the Vuta-miga Jataka and Ratthapfila 
Sutta. But on this side I lack fuller information, the illustra- 
tion in this paper being drawn chiefly from the epics, where I 
believe they are complete. 

5. Rrdya is undertaken by a suppliant, but it is accompanied 
with a threat to the effect that if the object of desire is not 
granted vengeance will be taken. The motive here is to excite 
pity, which failing, recourse is had to force. 

This is illustrated by Rama lying on sacred grass in praya, but 
at the same time threatening the (god of) ocean, which in the 
Mahabharata version is sufficient, but in the Ramayana the threat 
is carried out with an absurd account of an attack on Ocean.^ 
Here it is to be observed that the suppliant is not a priest but a 
warrior. The threat, however, and actual attack on the ocean - 
god is an epic (heroic) equivalent of the distraint which goes 
with the ‘ door-sitting.’ 

6. Rrdya is undertaken by a suppliant, but is accompanied 
with the threat that if the object of desire be denied the one who 
rejects the suppliant will go to hell. 

This is quite in accord with the view of the law-books, where 
the implication is clearly that the person who permits the suicide 

1 M. iii. 283. 30 ffi, pratigesyamy upavasan upaspfgya pratigigye 
jalanidhini vidhivat Tcugasarhstare ; B., vi. 19. 41 hugdstnne sarhvivega.. 
21. 1, pratigigye. 
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to be carried oat will suffer for it hereafter. As said above, this 
threat may be implied in some of the preceding cases, though 
there is only one explicit example of tliis sort known to me 
in epic poetry. But here too it is not a priest who threatens. 

In Rrunnyana ii. 21. 27-28, the queen says to her son: “If thou 
abandonest me, my son, I will sit to death, being unable to live, 
and then thou shall go to the hell Avorld-renowned ” (known to be 
in store for such as slay by refusing to grant recpiests in such 
circumstances).^ 

7. P-raya, further (but here the word is only implied), is under- 
taken at the door of the house, the suppliant sitting on sacred 
yfewpa-grass, with intent to compel submission, as in the law-books. 
But no violence is used, and there is no suggestion that the one 
affected will suffer hereafter. It is expressly said that this 
recourse is fitting only for a priest, and the situation is likened 
to that caused by a “priest robbed of his money.” The only 
example is in R. ii. 111. 14-17, where Rama’s brother attempts 
to persuade him to return home, and to do so strews 
before the door of the hut, takes up his position there, and says : 

“I will besiege (beseech) the prince until he grants me liis 
favor. 

“Without food, not averting my eyes, like a priest that has 
been robbed of his possessions, 

“I will lie before his hut until he (yields or) returns home.” 

To which the prince replies: “Why wilt thou besiege me? 
For only a Brahman (priest) has a right to obstruct men, and the 
observance in regard to besieging is not for annointed (kings).” ® 


1 aham pray am ihd ’sisye .. tatas tvam prdpsyase putra nirayam loka- 
vigrutam brahmaJiatydm ivd ^dharmdt samudrah saritdm patih. The 
last words refer to some Puranic legend (according to the commentator) 
which narrates that Ocean was once cursed by Pippalada because of 
impiety to his mother. Ocean is cursed in M. xiii. 154. 7: “ Once Ocean 
was cursed by the Brahmans and though at that time full of fresh 
water, became salty.” The reference in the text cited, however, would 
imply that Ocean was cursed to suffer the penalty of killing a priest, 
though the Commentator says “ he received grief equivalent to the 
punishment of going to hell.” The alternate text, G. ii. 18. 81, has 
hrahmagdpam ivd ’kasmdt, “received suddenly the Brahman curse.” 

2 dryam pratyupavehsydmi ydvan me (v. 1. na for sam) samprastdati, 
nirdhdro nirdloho dhanahmo yathd dvijah, gaye purastdc ehdldydrh 
ydvan mdm (v. 1. neC) pratiydsyati : him mam . . . pratyupavehsyase, 
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So far as I know this is the only case where the verb “obstruct,” 
rodhati in technical application, occurs in epic accounts (the 
legal grha-smhrodha)^ though it is interesting to see that sam- 
rodha is in ordinary epic parlance applied to obstruction of food, 
aharasamrodha, B. iv. 69. 11. 

These examples show that the full practice of the law in 
respect of dhurna was recogniKod. The one who rejects a sup- 
pliant and compels him to kill himself, goes to bell. The only 
one who has a right to exercise constraint of this sort is a priest. 
Clearly then the practice of door-besieging is a restriction for a 
special cause of a practice once recognized as universal, suicide 
with especial intent to compel the victim of the practice to yield 
under pain of future punishment after death, which in turn is but 
one application of the still more general practice of suicide with- 
out intent to harm in cases of despair and disgrace. 

Both of these practices survive in India, under the respective 
names of traga, that is suicide simply as a self-inflicted punish- 
ment for disgrace or failure to carry out what has been solemnly 
agreed to, and dharna {=dharana)., literally a holding, capio, or in 
English slang a “hold up,” which is restricted to a priest, and as 
already stated may be any form of obstruction, like obstructing 
the door or obstructing a water-course. These two are some- 
times merged, as in the case which I reported in my Religions of 
India., p. 480, as occurring the year this book was written, 1894. 
The man who had made himself responsible for a payment, on 
finding that the debtor would not pay, to expiate the disgrace 
slew his own mother in the presence of the defaulter, who in 
turn as his only expiation slew himself. On page 361 of the same 
work I have expressed a doubt as to whether the “door-sitting” 
was a very ancient practice. I presume I meant recognized in 
ancient tales as wmll as law, an observation which I herewith beg 
leave to cancel. 

In modern times, as has been noticed by Professor J oily in his 
excellent- manual on Hindu Law and Custom, a looser form of 
dharna., known in South India as takdzd, permits the creditor to 
institute by proxy a regular siege of the debtor’s house. Here 


brdhmano liy ehapdrgvena nardn roddhum ihd ^rhati (v. 1. gaydnas tu 
puraih dahet!), na tu murdhdbMsiUdndm vidhih pratyupavecane. As 
to the V. 1. with the unnecessary na in G. after ydvat, the similar for- 
mula in G. ii. 8. 58 (corresponding to 9. 59, above) has na ’lamkdrdn na 
bhojanam dsevi^ye hy aham tdvad ydvad Bdmo vanaiih vrajet. 
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the creditor, instead of acting for himself, hires a band of ruffians 
to obstruct, besiege, annoy, and threaten the life of the debtor. 
Some premonition of this substitution is found in the interpre- 
tation by araodiaaval commentary of Nfirada’s law — which, i. 122, 
on this subject coincides with Manu’s law — whereby a son or 
slave m,ay act for the creditor. The Southern tahCiza is of 
course without any religious significance, for the debtor is simply 
bulldozed into paying. Professor Pischel lias noticed, moreover, 
one other interesting phase of moral compulsion as a means of 
recovering debts, namely the ‘ charmed circle,’ which in dramatic 
literature is drawn about a man who will not pay his gambling 
debts and out of which he may not step till he has settled (cited 
by Jolly, Mecht und ISitte, p. 148). 

As to the ancient practice, the universal use of prdya in the 
technical sense exemplified above and the restricted observance 
of “door-sitting ” removes all doubt as to Brhaspati’s rule. Any- 
one may sit in jjrdya as a means of compulsion; the Clear ita is a 
special case appertaining to a priest who alone may obstruct, to 
kill whom is peculiarly heinous even by letthig him starve, while 
his immtinity from active murder (which was out of the question) 
gave him safety when engaged in distraint of cattle, etc. The 
one ‘obstructed’ was of course himself obliged to starve with the 
starving creditor, so that the practice, as far as fasting went, 
resolved itself into a sort of stomach-duel. The restriction to a 
priest must have been in the minds of the legal writers, as it is 
expressed as a matter of course in the epic. 

It is interesting to find in the epic the explicit statement (lack- 
ing in the early law-books) that door-sitting was not permitted 
against “consecrated kings,” whereas, according to the ancient 
laws of Ireland, quoted by Maine, - op. cit. p. 280, the creditor 
might distrain without fasting in the case of a debtor “ not of 
chieftain grade,” but in the case of a chieftain it was necessary to 
“fast upon him.” 

Finally, to these oldest literaiy illustrations of the law I will 
add the oldest reference to the practice known to me in Hindu 
literature. Since the custom of constraining by suicide appears to 
be even Indo-European, it may indeed seem unimportant to track 
it back as far as possible in Hindu literature. Yet, since, on the 
other hand, there is always a lurking doubt as to whether a cus- 
tom which is found among several related peoples be not self- 
developed in each rather than inherited by all, it may not be 
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unprofitable to note a trace of tbis sort of fasting in Veclic litera- 
ture that is considerably older than either law or epic. Such a 
trace is to be found in the Kfiusltaki Upanishad of the Rig Veda, 
one of the five oldest philosophical dialogues that we possess 
(circa '700-600 B. 0.). Here, as a simile in a metaphysical discus- 
sion, is introduced a case : “ As if one, after begging a village 
and getting nothing, should fast (on the village) saying H would 
not eat now even if (the village) should give,’ and then those 
■same (villagers) who previously should I’epulse him come and urge 
him saying ‘ Permit us to give to thee.’ ” It is even p)ossible 
to translate the first clause ‘‘after begging and getting nothing, 
should fast on the village,” ’ 

The reason for the suddenly insistent generosity pictured here 
can be only that the villagers fear that the beggar will starve 
himself to death out of revenge, and that they will suffer the 
usual consequences of t\\Q,prdyoj)cive^ana. This takes the custom 
back to at least the close of the Vedic period in India, a date 
earlier by several centuries, I think, than that of any allusion to 
the practice previously noticed.” 


' The word used is the same as in the expression I have cited above 
from the epic {bUartfv upCiviqat). It is not material, however, whether 
we translate “ fasts on the village ” or “after begging a village should 
sit down (in prdya) saying ‘ I would not eat,’ ” since the following words 
and the result of the act show that prdyopavegana is intended. The 
text is : yathd grCimarii bhiksitvd Hahdhvo pavigen nd 'ham ato dattayn 
apilyam Hi ya evdi 'nam picrastdt pratydcaJc^lrahs ta evdi 'nam upa- 
mantrayante daddma ta iti, Kau?. ii. 1. 

2 So far as I have been able to ascertain, the practice of door-sitting 
to obtain payment of a debt is not found in China, but starvation to 
compel one to grant a desire is practiced there, and suicide (by knife) 
on the doorstep, either with the same purpose or to insure a curse upon 
the householder, is not infrequent. Under cases of Suicide in General, 
I have neglected above to give any early examples of suicide by leaping 
from a cliff, but this was always a favorite mode of dying (for love, as 
■early as Rig Veda, X. 95. 14). 



The Religion of the Achaemenimi Kings. First Series. The 
Religion according to the Inscriptions . — By Professor 
A. Y. Williams tlAOKSoN, of Colmiibia University, Ugw 
Y ork City. Witli an Appendix by Dr, Louis II. Gkay.^ 

In one of the most striking passages of Isaiah, the Lord God 
Jehovah speaks Go His Anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I 
have grasped,’ saying, ‘I myself will go before thee; ways will 
I make level, Doors of bronze will I break in pieces, and bars of 
iron cut asunder ; And I will give thee the treasures of darkness 
and the hoards of secret’ places ; for it is I, JHYH, who calls 
thee by thy name, I, the God of Israel. For the sake of Jacob, 
my Servant, and Israel, my Chosen, I called thee by thy name, I 
took delight in thee though thou knewest me not ’ (Is. 45. 2 - 4 , 
Oheyne’s translation). This is Cyrus the Great, Cyrus the 
Achaeraenian, Cyrus the hero of Xenophon’s ideal Greek 
romance, Cyrus the Persian king whose name is still honored 
after the lapse of centuries. 

But what was the creed of this Gricnd of JHYH’ (Is. 44. 28 ), 
and what was the faith of those Achaeinenian ruler.s, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, whose names are known to history ? 
This question is one of interest and of importance alike to Bib- 
lical students and to students of the faith of Ancient Iran ; for 
it was less than a century before the Babylonian Captivity and 
the coming of Cyrus, that the great teacher Zoroaster arose as 
the pi’ophet of Ormazd and with ringing voice exhorted men to 
eschew evil and to choose the good. The significance as well as 
the interest which this problem of the religion of the Achaeme- 
nian kings has for the investigator, is shown by the number of 
studies which have already been made upon it. The present 
research is undertaken not with the expectation of making clear 
all points connected with the Achaemenian faith, nor with the 
idea of determining whether the Aohaemenidae were true Zoro- 

' I am particularly glad to have the opportunity of acknowledging 
the kind contribution of my pupil and friend, Dr. Louis H. Gray, whom 
I thank for his work in the Appendix on the Non-Iranian Inscriptions, 
and for his ready help in other matters of detail connected with the 
article.— A. V. W. J. . 
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astrians or not ; but the investigation is made with an eye to 
bringing together the material relating to the Achaemenian creed 
as fully as possible, and w'ith a hope that perhaps some hints 
may be given to students with regard to the relation of the 
Ancient Persian kings to Zoroastrianism. A partial bibliograph- 
ical list of studies in the field of the Aohaemenian religion is 
given below.* 

The discussion of the subject and the evidence which we pos- 
sess concerning the religion of the Achaeraenidae will be pre- 
sented in the following order ; 

SYNOPSIS OF THE TREATMENT. 

A. The Religioir of the Achaemenians according to the Old Persian 

Inscriptions. 

a. Introductjpn. 

b. Auramazda or the G-od of the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

0. The Bagas or Other Gods beside Auramazda. 

d. Mithra and Anahita. 

e. Foy’s Conjecture of Arstat(?). 

f. Evil recognized as a Principle in the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

g. The Right Path. 

h. The Commandment of Auramazda and the Law. 

1. Religious Observance and Places of Worship, 
j. Summary. 

B. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to their non-Iranian 

Inscriptions. 

See the Appendix, pp. 177 E. 

C. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to Classical Allusions- 


1 Partial Bibliography (arranged alphabetically): Bang, ZD MG. 
xliii. 633, 674; Musion, viii. 393; MManges C. de JSarlez, p. 11. — Cas- 
artelli, Gompte rendu du, 3"*®- Oongris scientifique international des 
Gatholiques, i. 85-45. — Foy, KZ. xxiv. 63 ff.; ZDM&, liv. 341 ff. — 
Haldvy, Bev. M. Juiv. i. 17-19.— de Harlez, Rev. de Vinstruct. 
publ. en Belg. xxxviii, 4-16. — Horn, Waren die alien Perser Zoroas- 
trier 9 in Beilage zur Allg. Zeit. Mlinchen, 1895, Nr. 206, 171. — d e L o ng - 
perier et Roger, 9. Gong. Intern. Orient, ii. 819-322. — Mills, SBE. 
xxxi. Introd. pp. 30-82. — Moulton, The Thinker, i. 401-408; ii. 308- 
315, 490-501.“Spiegel, ZDMG. ix. 183; Eran. Alterthumskunde, ii. 
189-191; and ZDMG. lii. 187-196; Tiele, Mel. G. de Harlez, pp. 307- 
312. — Vinson, Religion des Perses de Darius, de Xerxes, Les Mages, 
Zoroastre. Phare de la Loire, le 21 Mars 1881, et Rev. de Ling. xiv. — 
E. Wilhelm, ZDMG. xl. 105. The names of other contributors to 
the subject and the titles of their articles will be mentioned in the 
course of the paper. 
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D. The Eeligion of the later Achaemenians according to Allusions in 
the Pahlavi Literature and in the Shah Namah. 

E, The Eeligion of the Achaemenians according to Other Oriental 
Sources. 

The latter three topics will be treated in a following series, and a 
general discussion of the entire subject will then be given. The present 
paper is confined to divisions A and B. 

A. The Religion of the Achaemenians accokbing to the 
Old Persian Inscrittions. 

a. Introduction. 

‘A great god is Auramazda wlio created this earth, who created 
yonder heaven, who created man, who created peace for man, 
who made Darius king’ {haga vazraka Auramazda hya imam 
humim ada hya avam asmdnam add hya martiyam add hya 
■Mydtim add martiyahyd hya Ddrayavaum xsdyaBiyam aku- 
naus, NR. a. 1-8 ; Elv. 1-8 ; Sz. c. 1-4); or again, ‘Auramazda 
the great, who is the greatest of the gods, it was he who 
made Darius king, it was he who gave to him the kingdom, 
hy the grace of Auramazda Darius is king’ {Auramazdd 
vazraka hya maQiUa^ hagdndm hauv Ddrayavaum xMyaBiyam 
■adadd hau^aiy xsad^am frabara vahid Auramazddhd Ddra- 
yavaus xmyaOiya, Dar. Pers. d. 1-5)— these are the lines which 
ring clearly with the note of fervent piety and zealous devo- 
tion, or the chord which the ancient Persian monarch Darius 
never tired of striking. Never was there a sovereign who felt 
himself more to be king by divine right, a truer Rex Dei Gratis,, 
than did this Achaemenian ruler. ‘ By the grace of Auramazda 
I am king; Auramazda brought the kingdom to me’ {vasnd 
Auramazddha adam xmyaOiya amiy Auramazdd xmO^'am mand 
frdhara, Bh. i. 11-12) — ‘Auramazda bore aid unto me until this 
kingdom was held firm; by the grace of Auramazda I hold this 
kingdom firm’ {Auramazddmaiy upastdm ahara yutd ima 
x&a&^am addry vaSnd Auramazddha ima xsaO^am ddrayamiy , — 
Bh, I. 24-26). In every crisis and in every battle ‘Auramazda 
bore aid’ to Darius (Bh, i, 56, 87, etc. etc.), put his enemies to 
confusion, or ‘ delivered them over into his hand ’ [pasdva dia 
Auramazdd mand dastayd akunauS, Bh. 4. 35) ; every battle 
was won ‘ by the grace of Auramazda ’ (Bh. i. 94 ; 2. 25, etc.) ; 
and in his final summing up of his achievements, it is to the 
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grace of God that be ascribes all liis success: Hbat wbicli I did, 
I did in every way by the grace of Auramazda ^ {ima tya adam 
■almnavam hamahydyd Oarda vasna Auramazddha akunavam, 
Bh. 4 . 59-60). So often does Darius take pains to attribute his 
success to the grace of Auramazda that wo are tempted to stop 
and count the occurences of the ‘Dei Gratia’ phrase, and we find 
that va^n(2 AuTamazdaha occurs no less than 34 times in the 
columns of the great Behistfin inscription alone; and within the 
'Compass of the same 420 lines, or so, the name of Auramazda 
is called upon fully 09 different times. The rock-records, there- 
fore, bear evidence enough that Darius was a god-fearing king 
and upheld that standard to his people. The tone still echoes in 
the short and unimportant inscriptions of Xerxes and of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon and Ochus, but it seems to have lost the clear 
ring of the voice of the earlier monarch and to have become more 
or less formulaic. Still there is no question that these sovereigns 
were worshippers of Ormazd whatever question there may be as 
to their individual views, leanings, or tenets. The entire matter 
of the religion of the Achaemenians as set forth in the inscrip- 
tions of Behistan, Persepolis, and elsewhere, has been excellently 
treated in an article already referred to on p. 161, n. 1 ; it is by 
Professor L. 0. Oasartelli, La Meligion dee Mois Ach'em'enides 
d’apr^s leurs Inscriptions, (Corapte rendu du S'"® Congrbs Scienti- 
fique international des Catholiques tenu a Bruxelles, Septembre 
1894, pp. 1-13 — Bruxelles 1895). In this study Oasartelli gathers 
together all that is said in the Old Persian Inscriptions concern- 
ing the faith of their princely authors. As my own plan includes 
a treatment of the religion of the Achaemenians from all the 
sources accessible, in addition to the Inscriptions, I must in this 
First Series necessarily go over this particular part of the sub- 
ject again, which he has already covered. But as my results 
have been reached independently, I know that no one will more 
gladly welcome them, as agreeing in the main with his own, than 
the successor of Mgr. de Ilarlez. 

(b.) Auramazda or the God of the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

Auramazda vazraha hya maOista bagdnam, or again, haga 
vazraha Auramazda, are the lines that give the name and attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being of the Ancient Persian kings. The 
name Auramazda, or Ormazd, is the same as Ahura Mazda in 
the Avesta, and it signifies ‘the Lord Wisdom,’ ‘Sovereign 
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Knowledge.” In the Avesta the name of the divinity is always 
written as two distinct words, each declined independently and 
often separated or sometimes used alone. In the Gfitluis or 
oldest naetrical hymns of the Avesta the two parts of the divine 
name are frequently separated by several intervening words, or 
even a line. In these ancient Zoroastrian Psalms, moreover, the 
arrangement of the two words as Mazda .... Ahnra is three 
times as common as Almra .... Mazdad' As for the Achae- 
menian Inscriptions themselves, there is only one instance in 
which we find the parts of the name divided and separately 
declined. The instance is on a monument of Xerxes, and there- 
fore later than Darius ; it is Xerx. Pers.- ca[cb]. 1 7, vaSnd Aura- 
liya Mazddha. There is likewise only a single example of the 
use of aura- alone ; this time, however, it is actually employed 
in one of the shorter inscriptions of Darius himself. The occur- 
rence is found in Dar. Pers, e. 28-24, Uydtis Aura niras- 

dtiy ‘ Peace shall descend from Aura,’ So much for the divine 
name Auraraazda. 

- The designation haga, the linguistic cognates of which in other 
languages may be compared, is employed in the Old Persian 
Inscriptions as the generic term for ‘god’ and its use is compara- 
tively frequent. In the Avesta, however, the occurrences of the 
word are relatively infrequent ; but at least two of the instance® 
which are found in that sacred book are employed with reference 
to Ormazd (Ys. lo. 10 ; 70 . 1 ).® In the Inscriptions, Auraraazda 
is called maOiUa bagdndm (Dar. Pers. d. 1 ; Xerx. Elv, 2 ; Xerx. 
Van 2 ) or ‘the greatest or supreme of the gods’ ; in the Avesta 
Mithra is ‘ the very wisest of the gods,’ hayana.m asti akxraO- 
wast9md (Yt. 10 . 141) and in Yt. lo. 1 Mithra is spoken of as 


^ Cf . Orundriss der iranischen PMlologie, ii. 633. 

® For statistics see West, JBAS. xxii. 608 ff. (1890), and Tiele, lets over 
de Oudheid van liet Avesta, p. 16 (in the Mededeelingen d. K. Ak. v. 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Let. 3de Reeks, Deel xi. p. 880, Amsterdam, 
1896). Cf. also Casartelli, La Religion, pp. 87-88. 

s For the other instances of baya see Justi, Hdh. der Zendsprache s. v. 
haya, bayodata, and (?) Jiubaya. As regards plurality, the plural baya- 
nqm occurs only in Yt, 10 . 141 in the Avesta, as mentioned above, but 
we find the plural baydn, bahdn in Pahlavi, e. g. Sg. 4 . 7. 39 ; Dk. 8 . 15. 
1 (West, SBE. xxiv. 128, 130-181 ; xxxvii. 84). In this last passage we 
are informed first of ‘the worship of Auharmazd, the highest of divini- 
ties {bahany—a phrase very similar to the one employed by Darius— 
and, secondly, we learn of ‘ the worship of the angels.’ 
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but little lower than Ahura Mazda himself. The phrase even 
recalls the words of the Psalmist extolling the Lord as ‘ exalted 
far above all gods’ (Ps. 97- 9; cf. also Ex. 15. 11 ; 18. 11 ; Beut. 
10. 17; Ps. 82. 1 ; 95. 3; 97. 7, and notice 0. deHarlez, La Relig- 
ion 'per sane p. 6). 

The attribute 'uazraha ‘mighty, great,’ as well as onaQiUa 
‘supreme, greatest’ manifest the belief in the sovereign power 
and exalted majesty of Auramazda ; lie is the great god, the 
highest of the gods, just as Darius himself is ‘ the great king, 
the king of kings ’ [xMyadiya vazraha xtidyadiya xMyaOiydndm, 
Bh. I. 1 et passim). The supreme power and divine omnipotence 
of Auramazda is sufficiently evidenced in the triumphs which he 
gives to his chosen Darius, who is as much the favored one of 
■Orraazd as is Asoka ‘the Beloved of the Gods’ in India; but it is 
equally manifested in what he divinely causes to be clone through 
the king’s agency.’ Darius proudly proclaims that when Aura- 
.mazda ‘ saw this earth in dire confusion he brought her unto 
me’ [yadd avaina imam humim yudiyd (?) pasdvadim mand 
frdhaTci, NR. a. 32, cf. also Oasartelli, La Religion^ p. 39) and 
the king firmly believes that he was chosen to carry out the 
sacred mission because he was a just king and not a sinner. 

Above all functions assigned to the godhead is that of the 
creative faculty'. Ahuramazda ‘ created ’ (ac?d) the earth, the 
heaven, mankind, and all the blessings that are vouchsafed to 
man. The sentence from the inscriptions referring to Aura- 
mazda’s creative power has been quoted in full above ; it is 
similar to the glorification of Ahura Mazda in the Avesta as the 
one ‘who created the cow and righteousness; who created the 
good waters and plants ; who created light, earth and all goo(i 
things’ (yy g^mda ahmda ddt apasdd ddt uruartlsda vaiouhis 
raoddsdd ddt h'dminiod vlspddd vohu, Ys. 37. 1). Compare also 
the noble Gatha passage on creation, Ys. 44. 3-5, also Ys. 57. 17, 
as well as the standing epithet ddtar ‘ creator ’ in the formulaic 
Avestan address to the deity. This emphasis of the idea of 
■Ormazd’s creative activity is a cardinal tenet of the whole Ira- 
nian faith ; it is repeated not only in the single shorter inscrip- 
tions of Darius but it is retained as a hallowed formula in the 
■tablets of Xerxes and of Artaxerxes Ochus. With regard to the 


1 The idea is implied in Bh. 4 . 50-52 ; i. 12, etc.; NR. a. 32. 
3 Compare the thought in Bh. 4 . 61-67. 
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idea of creation itself, notMng is said to show that the creation 
is a bringing forth ex nihilo^ but the root ^dd- in the inscrip- 
tions is used only of Auramazda among all divinities,^ and I have- 
touched elsewhere upon the possibility of the idea,“ 

While dealing with the formula in which Auramazda is spoken 
of as the one ‘ who ci'eated this earth, who created yonder heaven, 
who created man ’ (see above), we must emphasize its closing 
words, ^who created peace for man’ — hya nydtim add marUya- 
hyd. The word siydti denotes repose, quiet, blessing, prosperity, 
joy, peace, like its Avestan cognate Sditi (see especially Vd. i, 1) 
and like the root and its kindred, New Pers. Md etc. The- 
employment of the word, as Casartelli, p. 41, hints, may possibly 
contain an echo of the felicity of man in the golden age ; but it 
seems more likely if we imagine that Uydtis'^ denotes the same 
idea that is alluded to by ‘ peace ’ or * welfare ’ in the Deutero- 
Isaiah (45. 1) with its Persian coloring. We remember that 
Jehovah says ‘I form the light, and create darkness: I make 
peace, and create evil,’ or as Cheyne’s version reads ‘I am 
JHVH, and there is none else — Who forms light, and creates 
darkness, who makes welfare and creates calamity.’ The Judaeo- 
Persian text has i. e. Arab. peace.’ Dr. Gray 

calls attention to Esther 3. 13 (= Apoo. Esth. 13. 2) peace de- 
sired by all men on earth ’ — t^v ■TrodovfiivYjv rot? TrSo-tv av^pwirots 
etprjvyv, and notes that Keiper, Die Derser des Aeschylos, pp. 22- 
23 compares Aesch. Pers. 852, 918 with the idea contained in the 
Old Persian, The question of the possible connection or the 
degree of relationship between the Isaiah passage and the Achae- 
menian faith has been often commented upon and variously esti- 
mated.* 

As Auramazda is the author of peace as well as creator and 
preserver of all mankind, he is especially besought to assist in- 


^ For the occurrences of ydd- see Spiegel, Die altpersisehen Keilin- 
schriften^', p. 235. 

^ See Gnindriss der iranisclien Philologie, ii. Kap. vii, (soon to appear). 

® The occurrences in Old Persian are : siydtis Dar. Pers, e. 23; siyatim 
Dar. Elv. 5 ; NR. a. 4 NR. b. 3 ; Sz. c. 3.; Xerx. Pers. da [db]. 4 ; Xerx. 
Pers. ca [cb], 3 ; Xerx. Elv. 6 ; Xerx. Van 6 . — The occurrences in Aves- 
tan are Vd. i. 1; Vsp. 7 . 8 ; Yt. 17 . 6 ; 17 . 10; Yt. 22 . 3; Fragm. Dk. 
ed. Peshotan, vol. 3, p, 131. 

^ See, for example, Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus, p. 46 ff., p. 64 If.,, 
where bibliographical references are given. Cheyne, Psalter, p, 369,. 
calls Is. 45 . 7 a protest against Babylonian dualism. 
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trouble and to give protection from harm. Thus in the crisis ’^vitb 
the pseudo-Smerdis Gaumfita, Darius says ‘1 called upon Anra- 
mazida for aid; Auramazda brought assistance unto me’ {adam 
Auramazdum patiyCwahaiy Auramazda,maiy upastdm abaray 
Bh. I. 64), or again in his prayer for deliverance from evil : 
‘ may Auramazdii protect me from evil, and protect also ray fam- 
ily, and also this land ; I beseech Auramazda for this, may Aura- 
mazda grant this untome’ (mam Axiramazdd pidm) hadd sar . . , 
utdmaiy viOam utd imam dahydum aita adam Auramazddm 
Jadiydmiy (dtamaiy Aummazdd daddti^v, NR. a, 61-65) or 
once more, Auraraazda is invoked ‘with the all (or clan ?) gods^ 
to protect the country ‘from an invading horde, from famine, and 
from, the Lie ’ (mand Auramazdd upastdm haratim hadd viOaihis 
hagaihU utd imam dahydum Auramazdd pdtuv hadd haindyd 
hadd duUydrd hadd draugd aniya or ably iff imam dahydum md 
djamiyd md haind md dusiydram md drauga aita adam ydn . . m 
Jadiydmiy Auramazcldm hadd mOaibis bagaibU aitamaiy Aura- 
mazdd daddtm) hadd viOaibis bagaibi^, Dar. Pers. d. 13-24).® 
Similarly Xerxes prays that ‘ Auramazda with the gods ’ may 
protect him and what he has made, and that ‘Auramazda 
with the gods’ may protect that which his father Darius 
made (cf. mdm Auramazdd pdtuv hadd bagaibis utd tyamaiy 
hartam utd tyamaiy pWa Ddrayavahaus xsdya&iyahyd hartam 
ava^diy Auramazdd pdtuv hadd bagaibU^ Xerx. Pers, ca[cb], 
12-16; Xerx. Pers. da[db]. 18-20). A discussion of what is 
meant by the allusion to the ‘gods’ is postponed for the moment 
in order to confine the attention to Auramazda as the protectoi* 
of mankind. In referring to the chiselled monuments which 
Darius has caused to be inscribed with his achievements the 
king adds an invocation of blessing upon all who take care to 
preserve the inscription : ‘ may Auramazda be thy friend, and 
may thy family be large, and do thou live long, and let Aura- 
mazda make greater for thee whatsoever thou wilt do ’ (Aura- 
mazdd duvdm daustd biyd utdlaiy taumd vasiy biyd utd dargam 
jivd utd tya Icunavdhy an alaiy Auramazdd mazdnam hun- 
autuv, Bh. 4 . Y4-'76). On the contrary he imprecates the curses 
of Auramazda upon any one that may injure or destroy the 


’ On sar . . , which is probably to be read sar{aF), see below, p. 171. 

® For the reading aniya see Spiegel, Ap. KeiU p. 48 and note ; also 
consult the photographic reproduction in Stolze ; but WB. prefer ahiy. 
2 On vidaibis hagaibiS see discussion below. 
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inscription : ‘ may Auramazda Ibe tliy slayer . . . and whatever 
thou shalt do, may Aiiramazda destroy that for thee ’ {Aura- 
mazdataiy Janta hiyd . . . iita tya kunavdhy avataiy Aura- 
mazdd nikantuv, Bh, 4. '78-80).* From this we may infer that 
Ormazd in the Ancient Persian creed was at times looked upon 
as a god of justice and avenging wrath, or we might speak of 
Auramazda as the Psalmist of old spake of Jehovah, as the Lord 
that turneth ‘ man to destruction,’ as well as the god that saith, 

* return, ye children of men.’ ® 

(c) The Bagas or Other Gods beside Auramazda. 

From two of the passages quoted in the preceding paragraph and 
from several others that may be cited, it is seen that Aimamazda, 
although supreme and the ruler of the universe, is not the only 
divinity that is recognized as existing. He is ‘ the greatest of 
the gods’ or maOiUa hagdndm, hut there are ‘other gods’ 
beside him. See also Stave, JEinfluss des JParsmmis ciuf das 
Judmtum, pp. 118-120. In his general thanksgiving Darius 
says that ‘Auramazda, and the other gods that are, brought 
assistance to me’ {Axiramazddmaiy upastdm abarautd aniyd 
hagdha. tyaiy hantiy, Bh. 4, 61 and 63), 

By the side of Auramazda also there is special mention of ‘ all 
the gods’ or perhaps originally ‘the clan gods’ {hadu 'iudaihU 
hagaihis) which are alluded to a half dozen or more times. 
"Whether mOaibi^ or mdibis is to be read, and whether the ‘ all ’ 
gods or the ‘ clan ’ gods are to be understood, has been much dis- 
cussed, as will be noticed hereafter, but perhaps Brunnhofer, Iran 
und Turan,g. 200, has come as near to the truth as any one when 
he makes the two ideas practically the same. The question will 
be reviewed below in the Appendix. But whatever view be 
held, there can be little doubt that the aniyd hagdha or mBaihil 
hagaihis of Darius are the toTs oXXot? Btok or the Trarres Btoi alluded 
to in Xenophon’s romance of Cyrus (cf. Oyrop, 3, 3. 21; 8. 3, 
11 ; I. 6, 1 ; 7. 5. 5*7 ; 8. ^3 — see Second Series) or Ovpavty and 
MCrpav, the divinities that are mentioned beside the supreme 
deity of the Persians in Herodotus, i. 131. See the discussion 
below. 


^ Cf. also Bartholomae, IF. ix, 260 n. 

* Compare also Plutarch, Artaxerxes 30 = p. 111. A somewhat simi- 
lar idea, though partly eschatological, is implied in the Zoroastrian 
Gathas, Ys. 43. 4-5, cf. Ys. 47. 4. On this compare also Eugen Wil- 
helm, ZDMG. xl. 106-106. 
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(d) Mithra and AnShita. 

These two names, Mithra and Anfihita, are the names of two 
•divinities familiar in all Iranian literature. They belong no 
doubt to the hagas. In the two inscriptions of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon (Art. Siis. a. 5 and Art. Ham. 6) they are mentioned together 
beside Auramazda — Auramwzda Anahijfta utd M\i\tra — all 
three being invoked for aid and protection. In like manner 
Artaxerxes Ochiis in his prayer calls upon Auramazda and 
Mithra : ‘ may Auramazda and the god Mithra protect me and 
protect this country and that which has been made by me’ {mam 
Auramazda utci hag a patuu utd imam dahyum utd, tya 

mdrn harta. Art. Pers. a [b]. 24-26). The general position of 
Mithra and Anfihita in the Iranian religion has been sufficiently 
discussed elsewhere (bibliographical references will be found in 
my article in Grundriss der Iran. JPhilologie, ii. §§ 40, 43), It is 
•enough here to say that neither of these divinities is mentioned 
in the Gathfis, and as they are first invoked by Artaxei*xes Mne- 
mon it is generally regarded as retrogression or descent from the 
standard of Darius ; but this is a matter to be more fully con- 
sidered, and Mitra-Mithra, as a divinity, goes back to the period 
of Indo-Iranian unity. 

(e) Foy’s Oonjecture of ArshtSt (?). 

In KZ. XXXV. 45, Poy in his interesting studies upon the 
Inscriptions conjectured that in the difficult word dhaUdm or 
ubi&tdm the h has been miswritten or is misread instead of r, 
and that we are to read arstdm. This would be the aoc. sg. fern, 
of arUdt-^ the genius of Uprightness, one of the personified 
abstractions which appears in Zoroastrianism — see Jackson, Qdr. 
iran. Phil. ii. 638. He again repeats the same idea in ZDMG. 
liv. 304, n. 1, to the effect that ‘ ahaUdm statt arstdm vermeisselt 
Oder von Rawlinson verlesen ist.’ This is very ingenious and it 
would be very attractive as supporting the view that Darius 
was a Zoroastrian, on which we need all help that can be ob- 
tained ; but it is difficult to believe that the royal stone cutter 
made a mistake in the letter, and we must suspend judgment 
until the rock itself is examined again and the exact reading 
determined, before we can give a decision on the question, or 
hazard a theory based upon the uncertain decipherment. The 
common reading of this word will be referred to below, p. 1'72. 
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(f) Evil recognized as a Principle in the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

The question whetliei* dualism formed a tenet in the creed of 
the Achaemenians has been much discussed ; and, owing to the 
lack of emphasis of dualistic traits in the Inscriptions, the claim 
has been made that the earlier Achaemenian monarchs, for this 
very reason, could not have been Zoroastrians, and that they did 
not believe in dualism. I have already presented this matter in 
Gdr. d, iran. Philologie ii. 628, and have given the usual reason 
why there was no special call to mention Ahriman in these edicts. 
But whatever may be said on the subject, as I there stated, we 
have the principle of Evil plainly recognized in Jraaga ‘ False- 
hood, Lie.’ In the Achaemenian Inscriptions this noun is as 
much a personification of a Satanic being as is Druj in the Zoro- 
astrian Gathfis (see also Gdr. d. iran. Phil. ii. Chap. vi. A and C). 
Furthermore, the verb duruj ‘to lie’ occurs 34 times in the in- 
scriptions with all the evil atmosphere of the English ‘ to bedevil 
or ‘raise hell’ It is the stock word which Darius employs when 
he speaks of the rebellions against his divine sovereignty, for he 
is Ormazd’s king.’ Full of feeling he says : ‘ the army afterward 
became hostile; the Lie afterward became rife in the land, both 
in Persia, and in Media, and in the other lands ’ {pasdva kdra 
arika ahava pasdva drauga dahgauvd vasig a.hava utd Pdrsaig 
utd Mddaiy utd aniydmd dahyu^wod — Bh. i. 33-36). Or again 
he says : ‘these lands which became confederate, it was the Lie 
that made them confederate, so that they lied unto the people’ 
{dahydva imd tyd hamWiyd ahava draugadis hamWiyd aku- 
naus tya imaiy kdram adurujiya^a, — Bh. 4 . 33-36). 

In the same spirit it is prescribed that ‘ the man who is a liar 
(ynartiya hya draujana, Bh. 4 , 38, 68 ) shall be severely punished, 
and there is deep fervor in the hope of Darius that what he has 
written in his inscription may not be regarded as ‘ falsified ’ 
{duruxtam, Bh. 4 . 49). The king lays especial stress on the fact 
that divine aid was granted him inasmuch as he was ‘ not hostile, 
not a liar, not a crooked-dealer’ {yaOd naiy arika dhani naiy 
draujana dham naiy zurakara dham, Bh. 4 . 63-64).'* Other evil 
forces are recognized in another prayer of Darius to Ormazd : 


’ Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, i. 45 n., thinks that drauga is polit- 
ical, not religious, in its implication ; but it seems to me that the relig- 
ious as well as the political is implied in this word. 

® On zurahara, or zura° ct. Foj, KZ. xxxv. 23, 35, 63 ; ZDMQ. liv. 368. 
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‘may Auramazda protect this land from an (invading) horde, from 
Drought, from the Lie ; may no enemy (?) come to this land, nor 
an (invading) horde, nor Drought, nor the Lie {imam dahydum 
Auramazda pdtuv hadd haindgd, hadd dusiydrd hadd draugd 
aniya [or abiy] imam dahydum md djamiyd md hamd md duU- 
ydram md Dar. Pers. d. 16-12 = H. 15-20)/ Here we 

have a personification in RuHydra, which corresponds to JDuz- 
ydirya, the evil genius of famine, had harvest, sterility, drought,, 
in the Avosta (Yt. 8 , 61-54, cf. also Yt. 8 . 36, and see Spiegel, 
J&rdn. AUerthumshnnde ii. 72, 139, and. Jackson, Qdr. d. iran. 
Phil. ii. § 24, 60). We have also haind which like the Avestan 
hdend may almost he looked upon as a personification of the evils 
of invasion and rapine. 

Another incarnation of evil in the form of treachery and deceit 
is implied in the prayer made hy Darius, as already quoted above 
from Naq^s-i Rustam: ‘may Auramazda protect both me and my 
clan and this my land from treachery [or deceit] ’ — {mdm Aura- 
mazdd pdtur haod sarld}] utdmaiy vidam utd imam dahydum^. 
NR.a. 52-53).=' 


(g) The Right Path. 

The idea of the ‘path’ and the ‘way’ is familiar to us in the 
Bihle, and it is found also elsewhere, for example in the Yedic 
rtasya pathi^ sidcrtasya pathi (see G-rassman, s. v. pathi), which 
is comparable with the Avestan aSahe paiti pant^m, Yt. lo. 86,. 
Vd. 4 . 43, and especially Ys. 72 . 11 , or again it is found in the 
‘path’ of Buddhism.® The Ancient Persian Inscriptions contain 
the same idea. In the closing words of the Naqs-i Rustam 
inscription Darius makes an earnest appeal unto his people 
individually ; ‘0 man, let not the commandment of Auramazda 


^ Spiegel, Altpers. KeiU p. 49 n. 18, favors aniya, although WB. 
prefer dbiy. See above, p. 167, n. 2. 

2 The reading sar[dq is due to my conjectural explanation proposed 
in JA03. XX. 55. The Bab. and New S. (or New Elam.) versions favor 
this view of evil, and with Old Pers. sara we may also compare- 
Simh. sala, sula ‘ deceit,’ Geiger Etymol. des Singh. No. 1493, and Gray, 
Indo-Iranian Phonology, § 179. I suppose I ana hardly entitled to quote- 
from Professor Justi’s letter mentioning At. sardfan to Dr. Gray. 

® Recall especially the communication of H. Baynes on ‘The Idea of 
the Path and the Way in Oriental Mysticism,’ at the Paris Inter. 
Oriental Congress in 1897. 
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seem unto the evil ; leave not the path which is right ; sin not ’ 
{martiya hya Auramazdaha framana hamtaiy gasta ma dadaya 
paOim tyam rdstdm md avarada md starava, NR. a. 56-59). ‘ 
The phrase paOlm tydm rdstdm recalls again the Avestan 
raziUdm pant^cm Yt. lo. 3, cf. Ys. 68. 13, and other references 
to pa6‘ and cihwan collected in Gdr. d. Iran, Philol. ii. 020. 

(h) The Oommandment of Auramazda, and the Law. 

The words hyd Auramazddhd framdnd^ ‘ the Firman of 
Ormazd, or the Oommandment of Auramazda,’ as cited in the 
preceding paragraph, would be sufficient in themselves to show 
that the Law of Mazda formed the standard which Darius 
upheld. But whether that Commandment was the Avesta of 
Zoroaster, as we know it, or some other Avesta as priestly code, 
or not an Avesta at all, has been much discussed. It is neces- 
sary here to present a paragraph on the subject and then to 
return to it later. 

The special passage which originally called up the discussion 
is one that is both defective and extremely difficult to interpret. 
It is Bh. 4 . 64. The text was read by Rawlinson as up^ariya 
ahistdm upariya ya . . . ./ SpiegeF gave upariy ahaUdrn tipariy 
ondm y 'Weisbach and Bang now have upariy dhiStdm (?) 
upariydyam ; so that the reproduction of the actual characters 
on the stone seems to be uncertain. Oppert, in 1872, was the 
first to set the ball a-rolling. In Jour, Asiat.,, O™ ser., xix. 296 
(1872) he read apa,Tiy dhiistdm upariydyam^ with the rendering, 

‘ secundum legem regebam,’ and saw in dha^td the prototype of 
the Avesta. The basis for this reading and interpretation he 
especially found in the version of the Inscriptions whether Scy- 
thian, Median, New Susian, or New Elamitic, and this version 
he translated in 1879 by, ‘j’ai gouvern6 conform6ment 4 la Loi,’ 
adding in the footnote, ‘ La loi, en perse dba$td, le prototype du 
mot d’ Avesta.'‘ See Oppert, Le peuple et la langue des Mhdes^ 
p. 161 and also pp. 165, 183, 186. Further support for this has 


^ The principal references on the reading and interpretation of the 
single words in this injunction, which has been much discussed, will 
be found in Bartholomae, IF, vii. 228 n., ZD MG. xliv. 562, xlvi. 296 ; 
Bang, ZDMG, xliii. 630 ; Fr. Muller, WZKM, hi. 146. 

^ For further discussion of Bh. 1. see Weisbach, Ach&memdemn- 
schriften zweiter Art, pp. 77, 95; Jensen, Zeitsohr. fiXr Assyriol. vi. 181 
ff. (quoted below, p. 182, n. 2) ; Foy, ZDMG. Ih. 697, liv. 361. 
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been given on the claim that the Babylonian renders this phrase 
by ina dendtu. Yet on this point see hereafter. Oppert’s own 
strong argument for his view was based on the short and diffi- 
cult paragraph Bh. L, which is found only in'the second or Now 
Elamatio of the three languages. This paragraph he rendered : 
‘Et Darius le roi dit : Par la grace d’ Ormazd, j’ai fait une col- 
lection de textes ailleurs en langue arienne, qui autrefois n’exis- 
tait pas. Et j’ai fait un texte do la Loi (de VAvesta) et un 
commentaire de la Loi, et la Benediction (la pri^.re, le Zend), et 
les ' Traductions. Et ce fut ecrit et je le promulguai en entier; 
puis je retablis I’ancien livre dans tons les pays et les peuples 
reconnurent.’ If such be the real tenor of the New Elamitio 
statement, few things could be more important or more satis- 
factory with regard to the political history of Mazdaism, or 
especially Zoroastrianism, as Darmesteter, Spiegel, de liarlez, 
and other scholars have observed. But, alas, Oppert’s view does 
not seem to have met with general acceptance. 

Darmestetei’, writing in November, IS'ZQ, argued with hesi- 
tation, yet with firmness, against it in the Introduction to his 
Zend-Avesta, SBE. iv. p. lii. n. 2 (publ. in 1880 ). What he says 
covers the ground so well that it is worth repeating in part. 
After presenting Oppert’s view and his rendering of the para- 
graph, he says : ‘ The authority of Oppert is so great, and at the 
same time the passage is so obscure, that I hardly know if there 
be more temerity in rejecting his interpretation or in adopting 
it. Yet I beg to observe that the word dippimas [which 
Oppert renders as ‘ textes ’] is the usual Scythian transliteration 
of the Persian dipi, ‘ an inscription,’ and there is no apparent 
reason for departing from that meaning in this passage ; if the 
word translated ‘ la Loi,’ ukku, really represents here a Persian 
word Abasta, it need not denote the Avesta, the religious book, 
as in that case the word would most certainly not have been 
translated in the Scythian version, but only transliterated ; the 
ideogram for ‘ Bdnddiction, prifere,’ may refer to religious inscrip- 
tions like Persepolis I.; the import of the whole passage would 
therefore be that Darius caused other inscriptions to be engraved, 
and wrote other edicts and religious formulae (the word ‘ traduc- 
tions ’ is only a guess).’ So Darmesteter op. cit. lii. n. 2 ; see 
also his notes on pp. xxx, xliv ; and the same statement in 
Revue Critique, 1880 , cf. JlStudes Iran. ii. ' 7 - 9 . Again later in 
his French translation Le Zend-Avesta, 1892 - 93 , he refers to the 
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matter, i. p. xxxix. n. 1., and in iii. p. xci. repeats liis rejection of 
Oppert’s view that the Abasta was for Darius the name of a 
Code, and he once more adds : ‘ nous concliierons done que I’in- 
scription iie se rapporte pas a un livre religieux et que I’on ne 
pent s’appu3’'er sur se passage pour dtablir sous Darius I’existence 
d’un livre analogue notre Avesta. Mais il ne serait pas moins 
tomeraire de nier Fexistence d’uue litt6rature zoroastrienne quol- 
conque, soit sous Darius, soit sous ses successeursF 

Spiegel was of the same opinion as Darmestetor. In his Alt- 
persische JSeilmsGhriften^, pp. 106-109 (publ. 1881), he opposes 
Oppert’s view on various gi*ounds. He reviews the whole situa- 
tion, but concludes (p. 109) ‘dass man unter Abashta nicht unser 
Awesta verstehen darf.’ 

C. de Harlez, Avesta traduif (1881) pp, xi., ccxl, allows that 
■abaUa means law but that it is law in general and not the sacred 
text (e. g. ‘les travaux de M. Oppert nous apprennent que 
V abasta [so printed] est la loi en g6n6ral et non un terme sacre for- 
mant une sorte de nom propre’ — p. eexi). Hor was de Harlez 
willing to admit that Darius was a Zoroastrian, He also touched 
on the etymology of Avesta again in Manuel de V Avesta, p. xiv., 
and in JBJB. viii. 176. 

Weisbach, Die Achilmenideninsehriften zvoeiter Art, p. 73 
(publ. 1890), indeed translates the Hew Elamitic version of Bh. 4, 
64 as ‘ nach dem Gesetze herrschte (?) ich ’ ; but his rendering of 
Bh. 1. does not find all in the passage that Oppert saw ; the 
doubtful places he indicates by dots. Weisbach’s rendering 
runs (p. 77): ^Der Konig Darius spricht : Durch die Gnade 
Ahuramazdas machte ich Inschrifteu in anderer Weise (?), [nUm- 
lich] auf arisch, was vormals nicht war, und das grosse 


und das grosse und das und das ..... machte 

ich, und es wurde geschrieben und ich Darauf 


sandte ich selbige Inschriften in alle Lande und die Leute . . . .’ 
His comment at p. 94 merely gives Oppert’s and Horris’s render- 
ings of the different ayra^ Xeyofieya. 

Fr. Miiller in IFADM. i. 60-63 (1887) read : {yaOd adam ^ttd) 
maiy taumd itpariy dhastdm apariydma ‘ well wir, ich und 
meine Familie, nach dem heiligen Gesetze wandelten’ — notice his 
observation on the reconstruction and the suggested plural, op. 
cit. p. 62. The same scholar later in WZKM. x. 176-177 (1896) 
calls Oppert’s identification of the form dhastdm ‘mindestens 
zweifelhaft’ (p. 176), or rather he says, 'alles spricht gegen die 
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Annahme, class das Awesta mit dein ahaSta oder abaUa der Keil- 
inschriften identiscli ist, da wir sonst dem Worte in viel frilberer 
Zeit begegnen nnd es bei den Armeniern finden mtissten ’ (p. I'ZO). 
In WZI^AL xi. 291-292 nothing especial is added. 

Bang, BB. xvii. 267 (1891) gave his reasons for reading abil- 
tam (with i) which he and Weisbach afterwards adopted in 
their edition (or rather dhiUam^ a ‘ Druckfehler ’ of. BB. viii. 
298); and when he later discussed the etymology in IF. viii, 
292-293 (1898), he concluded the paragraph with a special warn- 
ing : ‘mit dem “Awesta” braucht das Wort nichts anderes als 
die aussercForm gemein zu haben; in Frankreich gabs schon vor 
dem “Code (Napoleon)” sogenannte “codes,”’ 

Gcldner, Gdr. d. Iran. Phil. ii. 2 (1896), while speaking of the 
etymology of the word Avesta, says that Oppert’s identification 
with uhastdm ‘ ist mindestens zweifelhaft.’ 

Finally, Foy in KZ. xxxv. 46 (1897) sought to cut the Gordian 
icnot by avoiding the reading upariy abastdm altogether, and by 
regarding the signs as mis-carved and misread, and proposing 
apariy arstdm^ as discussed above, p. 169. To this suggestion 
he reverts again in ZPMQ. liv. 364, n., when discussing Bang’s 
paragraph, IF. viii. 292, and he adds the assurance ‘ dass ap. 
apariy ah[i)stdm nioht dem bab. ina dendtu entspricht.’ His 
conclusion still favors arUdm. (In ZDMQ. lii. 254 only the 
etymology of Avesta is touched upon.) 

Such is the position of the question up to the present, so far as 
I know it. But after having brought forward the main points it 
unfortunately seems wisest to leave the vexed pi’oblem for the 
present, with the idea of taking it up later after actually examin- 
ing the inscriptions themselves, with regard to tlie doubtful let- 
ters, and to wait for further advance in the interpretation of 
the three languages concerned, instead of hazaiding a view just 
now. This, to be sure, may seem unsatisfactory in many 
respects ; but it appears better than to give a dogmatic decision 
on evidence that is not yet complete, I can only say I shall be 
most glad if Oppert’s view in general be found to have been on 
the right lines ; my present inclination would be to favor such an 
attitude, because of the importance of its bearing. But perhaps 
the wish is father of the thought. 

(i) Religious Observance and Places of Worship. 

In the Inscriptions themselves the Ancient Persian monarchs 
imake no direct allusion to religious ceremonies or to ritual observ- 
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anoes. For sucli information we Iiave rather to look to the 
description which Herodotus gives and to allusions found in other 
classical writers or elsewhere. These will he given hereafter. The 
Inscriptions, however, contain several references to prayer. King 
Darius, for example, speaks of having been in dire distress and 
says, ‘ then I besought Auramazda ; Auramazda brought me aid ^ 
(pasava adam Axiramazdam patiymahaixj Auramazda) naiy 
upasklm ahara Bh. i. 54-56). Or again he prays, ‘ this boon I ask 
of Auramazda with all the gods ; this may Auramazda grant me 
with all the gods’ [aita adam yd)i...m Jadiydmiy Auramazdam 
hadd viOaibi^ bagaihis aitamaiy Auramazda dadCitm hadd 
viOaibu bagaibiS^ Dar. Pers d. 20-24). ISTR. a. 63-56 is very sim- 
ilar. For Avestan parallels in phraseology we may compare Ys. 
9 . 1^, im9m 6w{t,m paoir'mi ydndm haoma Jai^yemi duraosa, and 
Ys. 65 . 12 , imat vu dpu Jai^yemi. 

The only mention of places of divine worship which we find 
in the Old Persian Inscriptions is in the often quoted passage 
Bh. I. 62-64. This may be rendered: ‘I established it [the 
kingdom] in its place. As before, so I made the places of wor- 
ship which Gauraata the Magian had destroyed’ {adamUm gdOvd 
avdstdyam xjaBit paruvam&iy avaOd adam aJcunavam axyadand 
tyd Gaumdta hxja magu^ viyaha). The question whether the 
word dyadand denotes ‘places of worship’ that belonged only 
to the Persians, or whether this includes also tlie temples of 
nations under the Persian sway, and as to what was the purpose 
of Gaumata in destroying them, has been much debated. A dis- 
cussion of this question will be found in the Appendix below, p. 
180, and it will be taken up in a later series when the general 
deductions are drawn. 

(j) Summary.' 

In the present series I have presented the religion of the 
Achaemenian kings, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Mnemon 
and Ochus, purely from the objective standpoint as they are rep- 
resented in their own Iranian Inscriptions. From the data given, 
the religion itself strikes one as being comparatively pure. 
Auramazda, the Lord God of Iran, is recognized as the supreme 
god, with other divinities beside him. Mithra and Anahita are 
mentioned by name. The principle of Evil may be said to be 
acknowledged, although the implications are faint. The choice 
between the two by following the ‘ right path ’ and the ‘ com- 
mandment of Auramazda,’ or the law, may be deduced from an 
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allusion in the texts themselves. Worship was regarded as an 
act of piety, and there were places of worship ; but details 
regarding these are not given. Blessings are invoked in the 
Inscriptions and curses are impi-ecated, but naturally no minute 
injunctions are found. The necessity of speaking the truth, 
however, is inculcated as a cardinal tenet in the creed and the 
very foundation of the code of ethics. The standard of this 
moral and ethical code, so far as we can judge it, seems to us to 
be slightly lowered by the extremely cruel punishments which 
Darius inflicted, according to his own words. Yet we must 
remember that in these cases he was dealing with national 
offenders and traitors in the midst of perilous times. 

Such at least may be said to be the impression conveyed by a 
study of the religion of the Old Persian kings according to the 
Iranian Inscriptions, which forms the subject of this first division. 
No material has thus far been brought in from outside ; nor has 
any discussion been entered into as to the question whether 
Darius and Xerxes were followers of Zoi’oaster. I shall now pre- 
sent the additional material from the non-Iranian side in the 
Appendix by my pupil. For convenience also I shall include his 
deductions as to the Zoroastrian side of the problem, without com- 
menting on them, and I shall take that entire matter up in a fol- 
lowing series. I reserve also till later such a matter as that con- 
nected with the Achaemenian tombs, and similar discussions. 

B. The Rbogion of the AcHABMBNiA.]srs according tg 
THEIR non-Iranian Inscriptions. 

(Appendix by Dr. L. H. Gray, Princeton University.) 

The Old Persian texts afford but a partial solution of the per- 
plexing question of the religion of the Achaemenidae. The non- 
Iranian Inscriptions in Babylonian, New Susian, Egyptian, and 
Greek, which were carved at the command of these monarchs, 
add several data of importance. These contribute to our better 
understanding of their religious attitude and may help towards 
determining whether the dynasty was Zoroastrian or not. 

The only scholar, so far as I know, who has touched upon this 
particular method of contributing to our scanty store of knowl- 
edge regarding the faith of the Ancient Persian kings is Bang, 
who has noted, MUanges C. de Harlez 11 , that the Babylonian 
translation by Urur of the Old Persian Janta My a (Bh. 4 . 
is parallelled by Agur-nSsir-abal’s Monolith Inscription 90, 
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s\im\aUsu liruur ‘may he curse his fate.’ Bang also notes that 
the New Susian version (Bh. 3 ', 77. 79) adds that Ormazd is ‘the 
god of the Aryans’ {“’'Urama8ta’'’'nap”'Arriyanam, see Weis- 
bach Achdmenideninschr. zweit. Art, 16-17), a phrase which is 
not found either in the Old Persian or in the Babylonian version. 

There are, however, several other passages in these non-Iranian 
Achaemenian Inscriptions Avhich may throw some light upon the 
difficult problem under consideration, and it is the purpose of 
this Appendix to bring them together for convenience. 

Cyrus the Great. Among the non-Iranian texts of the Aohae- 
menidae (a list of which is given by Weisbach, Onindr. der 
iran, Philol. ii. 68-64) one of the best -known is the Cylinder 
Inscription of Cyrus the Great. In this cylinder Cyrus declares 
that he came to restore the old order of things and, as the chosen 
of Merodach, to make amends for the exile to Kutu brought upon 
oertain captive deities by Nabonid by directing their return to 
their own temples again. A careful study of this inscription 
has been made by Tiele, Melanges C. de JETarlez, j>p. 307-312. He 
thinks that Merodach was, in the eyes of Cyrus, but another 
name for Ormazd, and he compares the mention of Nabii’s name, 
together with that of Marduk, with the close association of Atar 
with his father, Ahura Mazda, in the Avestan texts, while the 
•other minor deities named in the cylinders are analogous, in his 
judgment, to the angels (Av. yazata) in the Zoroastrian system. 

I fear that I cannot at present subscribe entirely to this view 
of Tiele’s. Cyrus as a follower of the unreformed, pre-Zoroas- 
trian creed (cf. Jackson, Orundr. der iran. Philol. ii. 617-618) 
may well have been as tolerant as the cylinder and the Old Tes- 
tament represent him. Cyrus as a convert to th.e reformed teach- 
ings of Zaratbushtra, all glowing with the fervor of the Master’s 
zeal, would scarcely have treated with such complacency the 
godlings of an alien faith. Judging from the cylinder and 
speaking in terms of orthodox Zoroastrianism, Cyrus seems to me 
to have been a daevayasnian, not a mazdayasnian (similar also is 
the view of C. de Harlez, Pa Religion persane sous les Ach'em'eni- 
des 2, reprint from Revue de Vinstruct. puU. en Beige, xxxviii). 
Judging from the cylinder my own verdict on the religious 
attitude of this ‘shepherd of JHVH’ must be, at least for the 
present, the one which Tiele, p. 8 1 1, rejects. It is, that the motive 
of Gyrus in returning to their homes the exiled gods ‘ was mere 
«tate-craft, even as Darius Hystaspes, whose own god was 
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Aiiramazda, later permitted himself to be called a worshipper of 
Amun-Re’ (see below page 184; and for further literature on this 
•cylinder consult Weisbach and Tiele, as cited above, and Schra- 
der’s notes to his edition of the cylinder with its translation in 
his KeiUnschriftUche Bibliotheh hi. B. 120-^127). The extremely 
high opinion of the religious attitude of Cyrus which is expressed 
by Cheyne, Origin and Religions Contents of the Psalter, pp. 182- 
183, as well as his esteem of Darius, ihid. pp. 280, 144, are in my 
judgment entirely too favorable to the Achaemenian kings. But 
when, on the other hand, Hal6vy, Revue des 'etudes juives i, 17-19, 
calls Cyrus ‘un polythdiste dans le sens le plus absolu du mot,’ 
he goes too far, it seems to me. 

Brom the non-Iranian inscriptions of Cyrus I gain the impres- 
sion that he was a true statesman in matters of religion, keeping 
his personal religious belief, whatever it may have been, in the 
background, as his position of ruler over nations of diverse faith 
and race required him to be ‘all things to all men,” 

Cambyses. Cambyses can scarcely be regarded as a Zoroas- 
trian if his inscription on the naophoric statue in the Vatican 
may be taken as a criterion. In regard to the great temple at 
•Sais, Cambyses orders all intruders in the temple to depart and 
to have all obstructions put there by them removed. The fane is 
to be purified and priests and acolytes are to be chosen in accord- 
ance with Egyptian ritual. After the complete renovation of the 
temple the sacred feasts are to be held again in the same manner 
as of old (Brugsch, Thes. inseript. egypt. p. 693). When Cambyses 
visited Sais after these commands of his had been executed, he 
paid homage personally to the goddess Neit and poured forth 
libations to Osiris ‘ even as former kings had done ’ (Brugsch, p. 
«94, cf. also 11, 18-23 of the text as given by Brugsch, pp. 639- 
640, and for the general attitude of Cambyses towards the 
Egyptian religion, Nikel, Ilerodot und die Keilschriftforschung, 
p. 90=Tolman-Stevenson, Herodotus and the Empires of the East, 
p. 94). 

1 Like Cyrus the Great, Antiochus Soter (B. C. 280-260) found it politic 
to honor the Babylonian divinities. The Seleucid Greek built a temple 
to Nabu, whom he lauded as highly as a truly devout Babylonian mon- 
arch of old could have done, and to whom he prayed with fervor for 
all the blessings of life. The parallelism between Cyrus and Antiochus 
in this respect seems to me to be both striking and suggestive (see the 
Babylonian text of the inscription of Antiochus in Schrader, Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek hi. B.l 36-139). 
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Darius. From the Old Persian Inscriptions themselves we 
have evidence enough to pi*ove that Darius was a zealous 
worshipper of Auramazda. The non-Iranian texts of this mon- 
arch, however, supply additional data concerning his attitude 
toward religion which may justly cause some reluctance, it seems 
to me, to consider him a genuine Zoroastrian. 

The Babylonian (Bh. 26) and New Susian (Bh. i. 48) jjhrases 
equivalent to the Old Persian dyadanii (Bh. i. 08-04), which is 
usually rendered ‘places of worship’ (see Spiegel’s iind Weis- 
bach-Bang’s editions of the texts; Oppert, JA. 4’”' Hh'ie xvii. 404, 
Xe jjeuple . . . des MhUs, p. 16'7 ; Juati, Gnoidr. der iran, Philol, ii. 
426-427, ZI)MGr. liii. 89; Foy, XiZ. xxxiii. 420,422, ZDMGr, lii. 
692, liv. 342-355 ; Gray, AJP. xxi. 10) seem to me quite signifi- 
cant. Both versions render dyadand by ‘houses of the gods’ 
(Babyl. Ifitdti sa ildni, New Sus. “'^ziyan '^''nappanna). In my 
judgment Darius repaired the Umple& of the national divinities 
of the peoples under his sway, ‘ wliich Gaumfita the Magian had 
digged down.’ Why Gaumata had destroyed these temples is 
not known. Perhaps a fierce iconoclastic zeal against the gods 
of another people had egged the usurper on ; perhaps too he may 
have destroyed ‘places of worship’ of the Persians themselves 
through their failure to conform to the requirements of the 
‘Magian hierarchy (cf. Darmesteter, Xe iii. Introd. p. 

71). These questions can scarcely bo decided with our present 
sources of knowledge. At all events, I am inclined to consider 
dyadand as including not only the fire-altars of the Ancient 
Persians, but the fanes of nations subject to the sway of Darius 
the king. If this view be a correct one, and if dyadand includes 
‘temples’ or ‘houses of the gods’ as well as ‘places of worship,’ 
it would seem almost impossible to assert that Darius was in har- 
mony with Zoroastrian teaching when he rebuilt the religious 
structures torn down by the Magian Gaumata. The politic course 
of Darius appears to have been very like that of Cyrus when he 
not only sent back the captive gods from Kutu but also built 
them their temples anew (Cylinder Inscription 32, cf. Van Hoon- 
acker, M'elanges 0. de Marlez, pp. 326-329), or when he restored 
the Temple at Jerusalem (II Chron. 36. 22-23, Ezra i. 1-11) and 
thus gained the extravagant eulogy of the Deutero-Isaiah (Is. 
44. 28, 45. 1-4). With a similar motive of statecraft Oambyses 
repaired the desecrated temple of Neit at Sais, and with a spirit 
quite as alien to that of the Zoroastrian reform. 
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The ancient Iranian horror of falsehood is well known (cf. 
Jackson, JAOB. xiii. Proc. pp. 59-61). It is noteworthy that 
the Old Persian Inscriptions have the word for ‘lie,’ drauga^ 
only in the singular. The Avesta likewise has only the singular 
draoya, such a late passage as Yt. 24 . 29 being no real exception. 
The Babylonian version, on the contrary, uses the plural of the 
•corresponding parsu ‘lie’ in the two passages in which the word 
occurs: Bh. 14: pursfitu ina mCitdti In mddu ‘the lies became 
very numerous in the land,’ Old Pers. Bh, i. 34 drauga dahyaimd 
vasiy ahava ‘the Lie became rife in the land’; Bh. 100 
parsfitu Una ‘they are lies,’ Old Pers. Bh. 4 . 49-50 duruxtam 
onajiiyuiiy ‘consider it falsified,’ The Hew Susian, like the Old 
Persian, has the word for ‘lie,’ tiiJdm[m)e, in the singular 
throughout. The use of the plural parsatu ‘ lies ’ in the Baby- 
lonian version is so much weaker than the singular ‘ Lie ’ in Old 
Persian and New Susian {draoga, tltkim{n%)e) that the usage 
would seem to bespeak personification among the Persians but 
not among the Babylonians. 

The Old Persian phrase hadd 'oiQaihis hagaibis (Dar. Pers. d. 
14, 22, 24) is one of much importance in the consideration of the 
religion of the Achaemenidae. Scholars have, almost without 
■exception, rendered these words ‘with the clan-gods’ (Lassen, 
ZKM. vi. 28-30 ; Rawlinson, JRAS. 0. S. x. 278 ; Spiegel, Av. 
Ubers. ii, 214, Keilinsohr.^ 49; Weisbach-Bang, Keilinschr. 35; 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud. 123; C. de Harlez, Av. trad. Introd. 10 ; 
Oasartelli, Religion des rois Ach'emmides 8 , reprint from CR. du 
3”“ Cong. Scient. des Catholiques; imix,Grxindr.deriran.Rhilol. 
ii. 427, Anm. 2 ; Foy, KZ. xxxiii. 431 ; cf. also Jackson, Grimdr. 
der iran. Rhilol. ii. 632). There are, however, grave objections 
to this rendering. It is true that Dar. Pers. d., where alone the 
phrase hadd vidaibis bagaihis is found, exists only in Old Per- 
sian, but two inscriptions in Babylonian and New Susian, Dar, 
Pers. g. andf. (old signatures of both were H., but see Weisbach, 
Grundr. der iran. Rhilol. ii. 64) ai’e very similar. From these 
two inscriptions we gain what seems to me to be the solution of 
the Old Persian phrase hadd rWaibis hagaibis. The Babylonian 
inscription Dar. Pers. g. 24 contains the phrase itti ildni gabbi 
‘with all the gods’ (so also Xerx. Pers. ca. 11 . 13 ; ch. 20 - 21 . 25, 
where the Old Persian and the New Susian texts read only ‘ with 
the gods ’ hadd hagaibis^ ‘^^nappi-pe-itaka, cf. also Xerx. Pers. 
da. 18, b. 28). The New Susian rendering Dar. Pers. f. 1 3-14, 20 - 
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21, the only places where the phrase is found in this version, hy 
‘ with all the gods ’ “"nap marpepta-itaka, is another confirmation 
of my view that the Old Persian mSaihu is not to be derived 
iv om mOin ‘belonging to the clan’ but from vis 2 ')d^iris[s)a^ 
viOa ‘all,’ and the old reading vidibU is consequently to be 
rejected in favor of mOaihis.^ 

Justi, Grundr. deriran. Iddlol. ii. 427, Anm, 2, opposes the view 
which is here taken with regard to the meaning of viOcdbiS ‘denn 
mOam (den Stamm) wird von visam (alles) deutlich imterschie- 
den.’ At the same time it seems that the Babylonian and New 
Susian texts just cited, although they are, as Justi very rightly 
observes, not translations of the Old Persian, intimate very 
clearly that the Old Persian phrase hadd vidciihi^ hagaihu is to 
be rendered ‘ with all the gods’ rather than ‘ with the clan-gods 
(similarly also Darmesteter, Xs Zend-Avestai\. 3G5, iii. Introd. p. 
65; Bartholomae, Grundr. der iran. Philol. i. 226, § 404, IF, viii. 
251-252). I depart with diffidence from Justi’s interpretation of 
dyadand (above p. 180) and of hadCo mOaihU bagaihiS. It is 
not seemly for tyros to set aside lightly the decisions of veterans. 
My interpretation here suggested I regard as tentative and based 
merely on my best judgment at the present time. 

The passage Dar. Pers. g. 1 may also be quoted in this connec- 
tion. Here it is said that. ‘great is Ormazd, who is the greatest 
above all gods ’ [ina mulifii ildni gabbi)."^ 

A Greek inscription of Darius which was found in 1886 at 
Deirmenjik (see G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, Full, de corr. hell. 
xiii. 529 fip.) is of importance in the discussion of the creed of 


^My former view on viGa, AJP. xxi. 3, cf. also 9, 1 now regai-d aa 
incorrect. Cf. also Foy, KZ. xxxv. 67. 

2 The view of Oppert, Le peuple . . . des Mddes, pp. 156, 186, that the 
short and difficult inscription Bh, 1, which is found only in New Susian, 
contains an illusion to the Avesta and its commentaries, to the prayers, 
and to the translations of these sacred texts into other languages, has 
been discussed above, p. 172 ff. The translation of this inscription by 
Jensen, Zeitschr. f€tr Assyriol. vi. 181 ff., is worth citing in this con- 
nection. He renders as follows: ‘Der Konig Darius spricht : Unter 
dem Schutze(?) Ahuramazda’s naachte ich Inschriften in anderer 
WeiseC?), auf arisch(?), welche vormals nicht waren, und nach den 
Schriftzeichen [Tabellen] und nach einer “Lefirtafel” machte ich 
sowohl hi§ als auch ippi [decrees] und sie wurden geschrieben und mir 
vorgelesen. Darauf sandte ich selbige Schriften in alle Lander und din 
Leute (folgten?? gehorchten?? cf. sap =nachdem??),’ 
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the Achaemenidae. The portion of the inscription which is con- 
cerned with religion is as follows (IL lY- 28 ): on Se r^v wlp 
fj.ov Stadecw d<jf>avi^as §a>crw croi /xi) /X€Ta/3aXo/xei/a> vretpav yjhLKrjfiivov OvfJLOv • 
(^UTOXjpyous yap i.epov'; AttgAAcovos cjiopov tirpaacrts koX p((opav (rKairavevnv 
^epriXov eTreracro'esj dyvowv epu>v irpoyovoiv ets tqv 6ebv vovv^ os Hepo^ais 

In these words Darius distinctly informs Gadates, for 

whom his message is intended, that his own belief is the same as 
that of his fathers, whereas Gadates has been attempting to efface 
all traces of the king’s attitude toward the gods.’ This inscrip- 
tion of Deirmenjik is almost polytheistic in tone. The mention 
of the gods (0€ot), and the cordial sympathy for the religious 
views of his non-Zoroastrian ancestors, which Darius clearly felt, 
if this inscription of his may be believed, are very significant. 
It is indeed possible to suppose that the O^ol are the Amshaspands 
(cf. Plutarch, de Is. et Os. 47) or possibly the angels (Av. yazata), 
a hypothesis which is not without plausibility. Or again it may 
be suggested that Darius, even though a Zoroastrian, adopted 
temporarily polytheistic phraseology on account of the religion of 
the Greek Gadates. A third hypothesis might be offered that 
Darius held this particular shrine in honor on account of an ora- 
cle which Apollo had given the Persians in times long past (1. 28). 
On the whole, however, the Deirmenjik inscription conveys to 
me the general impression that Darius was not a Zoroastrian. 
This conclusion is sustained, in my judgment, by the Egyptian 
inscriptions of this monarch, which are next to be considered for 
their bearing on the problem under discussion. 

The inscription of Darius found near Tell el-Maskhutah in 
Egypt seems to represent the king as a worshipper of the deities 
of the land. In a spirit quite like that shown by Cyrus at Baby- 
lon and by Oambyses in Egypt, the same Darius who, as wevhave 


’ The allusion to the gardeners sacred to Apollo, who were obliged by 
Gadates to tend unhallowed ground and to pay taxes, is not clear to 
me. Cousin and Deschamps compare Pausanias viii. 46, 3 (Zoc. cit. p. 532, 
n. 3, and cf. Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta 2 Bd., 3. Theil, 69) to 
explain the reverence for Apollo. The god is, they suggest (p. 640), to 
be identified with the Fire (Av. dtar§, but see Rapp, ZDMG. xix. 73, 
according to whom Atari was identified with Hestia rather than Apollo; 
and see Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta ii. 441, who regards Mithra as the 
Iranian equivalent of Apollo). The (pvrovpyol lepol ’ArdlXwoc may possi- 
bly have been the priests connected with the fire-temples. See further 
on this inscription Stave, Mnfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentunif 
pp. 65-67. 
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seen, restored tlie ‘houses of the gods’ {hJtati sa ildni Wtx. 25) 
uses religious phraseology on the stele of Tell el-Maskhutah which 
is far from Zoroastrian. The portion of the inscription which 
concerns us at present is as follows (11. 1-5, see the translation 
by Golonischefl:, Eec. de irav, xiii. 106-107): ‘(Darius) born of 
Neit, the lady of Neit, the lady of Sais, imago of the god Ra who 
hath put liim on his throne to accomplish what he hath begun. 
.... (master) of all the sphere of the solar disc [i, e. of the 
sphere traversed by the solar disc]. When he [Darius] was in 
the womb [of his mother], and had not yet appeared upon earth, 
she [the goddess Neit] recognized him as her son, and granted to 
him .... she hath (extended) her arm to him with the bow 
before her to overthrow forever his enemies, as she had done 
for her own son, the god Ra. He is strong .... (he hath de- 
stroyed) his enemies in all lands, king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Darius who lives forever, the great, the prince of princes, 
the .... (the son) of Hystaspes, the Achaemenian, the mighty. 
He is her son [ot the goddess Heit], powerful and wise to enlarge 
his boundaries.’ 

In line 5 of the stele of Darius at Chaluf there is an allusion to 
‘ an adoration made to God by his seers [of Darius].’ Daressy in 
his discussion of this passage, Bee. detrav. xi. 170, thinks that 
these ‘seers’ were Magians, ‘for the Egyptian religion had no 
priests with this name.’ I do not feel qualified to decide upon 
this point. The impression which I gain from the Egyptian 
inscriptions combined with his Greek message to Gadates and 
added to the hints which seem to exist in his Babylonian and 
Hew Susian text is far less flattering to the monarch’s religious 
zeal than to his political shrewdness. I regret to say that, to 
the best of my judgment, the lofty creed held by Darius in the 
opinion of many great scholars does not find a confirmation in his 
non-Iranian Inscriptions. 

A conclusion as to the religion of the Achaemenians di’awn 
solely from a study of their non-Iranian Inscriptions seems hardly 
favorable to the view that these monarchs were Zoroastrians.' 
But an exact decision cannot be reached from such texts alone. 
Only by a synthesis of all data on this mooted problem can we 
hope even to approximate the truth. 


An Androgynous Bahylonian Divinity . — By Geor&e A. 
Baktojst, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Penn a. 

Ih 1894 I liad tlie honor to call the attention of the Oriental 
Society to a Sebaean inscription previously published by the 
Berenbourgs, which registers the metamorphosis of the goddess 
Athtar in South Arabia into a god.’ The Sabaean inscriptions 
since published in fasciculi 2 and 3 of the Corpus make it clear 
that the goddess Athtar was not so much transformed in the 
process, as divided into a masculine and feminine deity, the name 
Athtar or some epithet like Talab Riyam or Ilmaqqahu being 
retained for the masculine portion, while the feminine portion 
went by the name of Shamsu, and both were considered the 
parents of their worshippers.^ 

An old Babylonian inscription published by the British Museum 
in 1898 in Part III of the Gwieiform Texts (plate I, No. 12155) 
gives us evidence that a similar process of development took 
place in this goddess among the Semites of Babylonia. The 
inscription has been translated by Thureau Bangin’ and by 
Radaii,^ but in my judgment both have failed to catch the point 
wherein the inscription is significant for the history of the relig- 
ion. It runs : 

Dmgir LTJGAL-RA KUR KlJtl 

dingir NANA 

NIN dingir NANA-RA 

LTJGAL-TAR-SI 

LUGAB KISH 

GIR KISAL 

MU-NA-RXJ. 


’ The article was published in Hebraica, Vol. X, p. 204. The Deren- 
bourgs published in Journal Asiatigue, 8 ser. Vol. II, pp. 256-266. 

5 See my Semitic Origins in preparation. 

s Bevue d’Assyriologie, Vol. IV, p. 74, n. 15, which corresponds to his 
Tablettes chald4ennes inidites, p. 6, n. 15. 

* Early Babylonian History, p. 125, n. 3. 
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Thureau Dangin translates: “En I’honneur du dieu roi des oontrees 
et de Ishtarj de la dame Ishtar, Lugal-tar-si, roi de Kish, le mur’ de 
la terrasse(?) a construit.” Radaii would render : “To the god of 
countries and of Ishtaz', mistress of the divine Inanna,” “ etc. The 
French savant has evidently found the names of deities in the 
first line awkward, while the American scholar, following other 
parallels afforded by this French mastei-, seems to me to dispose 
of the matter in a somewhat violent mannei*. I would translate 
as follows : 

“ For the king of countries, 
the god Ishtar ; 

for the lady, the goddess Ishtar, 

Lugaltarsi, 
king of Kish, 
the structure of a terrace 
has made.” 

The kings of Kish were evidently Semitic as the inscriptions 
published by Hilprecht,® who first discovered them, show. Since 


J Thureau Dangin reads in 1. 6 BAD KISAL, where I have read (^IR 
KIS AL. The sign does not perfectly represent either one. Of. Thureau 
Dangin’s Becherches sur Vongine TEoriture cunii/orm, Nos. 864 and 367. 

3 Radau bases this rendering on two passages of Thureau Dangin’s 
translation of Qalet A of Eannadu in the Revue Semitique, Vol. V, p. 
67 ff. In the passage to which Radau really refers, Col. II. 1. 5, the 
French scholar translates the sign for Ishtar, (cf. the text in Revue 
(Xa&syndlogie, pi. I) by “Inanna” largely because he was unable farther 
down (Col. V. 26), to render it otherwise (cf. loc. oit. n. 1). In reality 
Inanna is to Dangin only another name of Nana. Nana and Ninkharsag 
were, as Professor Davis has pointed out (PAOS., 1895, p. ccxv.), the same 
goddess under different names. The passage in question in Col. II of 
Eannadu’s CaZef is proof of it and should be rendered: 1. 2 “ nourished 
by the life-giving milk (1. 8) of Ninkharsag (1. 4) given a name (1. 6> 
by Ishtar.” So also in Col. V, 1. 26, the. passage which suggested 
the rendering of Thureau Dangin I not only see no reason for reading 
Inanna, especially if with Radau we treat Inanna as a temple, but would 
read as follows : (Col. V, 1, 28) “ To Eanadu, (24) Patesi (25) of Shirpurla 
(26) by Ishtar, the mother (cf. Reeherohes No. 404), (Col. VI, 1. 1) whom 
he loves, (2) with the patesiship (8) of Shirpurla (4) the kingship of Kish 
(6) was given.” These parallels therefore fail to convince one that 
these scholars are right. 

® OBL Nos. 5-10. Winckler {Orientalische Forschungen, II. 144), and 
Hilprecht {OBJ. Pt. II, p. 66), doubt whether Kish was a real city. 
These doubts are now rendered unnecessary. In the inscriptions of the 
kings of other cities, the name Kish always has the determinative for 
place. Cf. Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 126. 
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the sign employed in the inscription of Lugaltarsi to express the 
name of the deity is the well known sign explained in a syllabary 
as “Ishtar,’” we are no donht right in translating it Ishtar. 

Strange as such a combination of masculine and feminine qual- 
ities may seem in a deity, there are other traces of their union in 
one deity in ancient Babylonia. In the incantation published in 
IV R. 1, there occur in Col. II, 11 . 25-28 the expressions ; AMA 
A-A dmgir EN-TAL and AMA A-A dingir NIN-LIL, which 
are translated in the Semitic lines by a-bi um-mi §a ilu En-lil, 
and a-bi um-mi sa ilu Rin-lil. The Sumerian evidently means 
“the mother-father En-lil,” and “the mother-father ISTin-lil,” 
while the Semitic has turned this about and renders “the father- 
mother who is Enlil,” and “the father-mother who is hTin-lil.” 
Delitzsch remarks of this expression ( Wdrterhuch, p. 20), “ d. h. 
den Namen des Bel und der Beltis, des Elternpaares Bels.” The 
point of the expression, however, is not that they are referred to 
as a pair of parents but that the qualities of both father and 
mother are attributed to both.® In the light of the treatment of 
Ishtar in the inscription of Lugaltarsi this fact clearly points to a 
similar origin for Enlil and Ninlil. There must have been a time 
when masculine and feminine qualities were attached in popular 
conception to this deity while as yet its name had not been 
differentiated, just as they were attached to Ishtar in the time of 
Lugaltarsi. 

There are two phenomena in connection with the Phoenician 
pantheon which suggest a similar development there. An Ash- 
tart of Sidon is called “Ashtart of the name of Baal ” as though 
there were a time when both were represented by the same name 
(see CIS. 3’®), and Tanith of North Africa is constantly called 
in the inscriptions “Tanith of the face of Baal” as though there 
had been a time when they ascribed both masculine and feminine 
characteristics to their deity, and from that time there had sur- 
vived an idol of a goddess with a bearded face. (See CIS, 195, 
and passim.) 


1 11 E, 59, 12e, f. Of. Briinnow’s List, No. 3051. 
s Abi-ummi in the sense of maternal grandfather, (Strassmaier’s 
Cyrus, No. 377, 1. 4), has of course a different origin. 



The Genesis of the God Eshmwi . — Bj A. Barton, 

Professor in Bryn Alawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

It has long been recognized* that the god Eshmun is related to 
the god Adonis or Tammuz. Baethgen’s statement that Tammuz 
was to the inhabitants of Palestine a foreign word as much as 
the Egyptian Osiris seems also to be borne out by the facts. 
The name Tammuz occurs only in Ezekiel 8:14, and is, since 
Ezekiel wrote from Babylonia, Dumuzu, a variant form of the 
Babylonian Duzu. The thesis of this paper is that Eshmun is the 
Phoenician name of Tammuz, or the Phoenician gpd correspond- 
ing to Duzu, so that Eshmun and Adonis are one. 

This view seems to be justified by the following considerations: 

1. As has been pointed out elsewhere® the old Semitic mother 
goddess and Tammuz are deities which in some form go back to 
primitive Semitic times, and it is to be expected that as the Sem- 
ites scattered, different epithets would be attached to the same 
deity in different places. 2. It is recognized by all scbolars that 
the equivalent of this deity existed in Palestine and Phoenicia. 
The testimony of Ezekiel, Lucian and others leaves no room for 
doubt on this point. 3. In extant inscriptions neither Tammuz 
nor Adonis occur, so far as I can find, as proper names. Adon 
occurs frequently, but always as an epithet of some god, Baal, 
Hamman, Eshmun, etc. 4. In contrast with this fact, is the fact 
that the name of Eshmun is of frequent occurrence in the inscrip- 
tions. Eshmun is as popular as one would expect Tammuz to be. 
5. Eshmun was a god of the healing art, identified with the 
Greek Aesculapius {CIS. 143). Several scholars identify him 
with the lolaos who in a Semitic myth in Greek dress saved the 
life of Hercules.® Similar characteristics pertained to Tammuz, 
since the bringing back of the dead to life is but a heightened 
form of healing the sick.'* 6. In the development of the Semitic 


' Of. Movers, Die Phoenizier, Bd. I. (1841), p. 226 ff. and Baethgen’s 
Beitr&ge zur semitische BeligionsgeschicMe, p. 44. 

2 Hebraica, X, 75 ff. 

® See Smith, Bel, of Sem., 2 ed,, 469, and Pietschmann, Phoenizier, 

161 . 

^ Cf. Jeremias’ Leben nach dem Tode, p. 7. 
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religion Astarte in course of time became associated with Baal, 
the two usually forming a pair. From the close relation which, 
existed in early times between Tammuz and Ashtart one would 
naturally expect that if Tammuz survived at all, he would be 
closely associated with this pair. This, however, is just the posi- 
tion which is held by Eshmun in all the principal seats of Phoe- 
nician worship. At Carthage, Tanith, the equivalent of Ashtart, 
and Baal were worshipped in his temple {Clk 252), while Hanni- 
bal, in ratifying the treaty with Philip of Macedon, swore by Her- 
acles (Baal), and lolaos (Eshmun), (Polybius, vii, 9, 2). Once 
GIS. 245) he is made into a compound deity with Ashtart, or 
at least united with her,' At Sidon his worship was very popu- 
lar and took i-ank with that of Baal and Ashtart {GliS. 3). We 
learn from Philo of Biblos,“ that at Tyre, Ashtarte, Zeus Demer- 
ous (Baal) and Adodos (i. e. some god called Adon, probably 
Eshmun), were the chief deities. At Kition and Idalion in Cyprus, 
where there were important temples of Ashtart, the worship of 
Eshmun flourished, as the many proper names from there into 
which he enters show. He is also in several inscriptions called 
Melqart, or “ king of the city,” a title given to Baal at Tyre. 
Indeed, it is probable that this indicates a conscious union of 
Eshmun and Melqart, and is another evidence of the close kinship 
for which we are contending. 7. With Eshmun as Aesculapius, 
there are associated two versions of a myth of his death and 
resurrection which are familiar to all classical scholars in two or 
more forms. This myth is probably a variant version of that 
which Lucian tells of Adonis at Gebal (Byblos).^ This is another 
link of evidence for their identity. 8. Adonis or Adon is only 
an epithet, not a name. It is an epithet often applied to Eshmun 
as the name Eshmun-adon, which was quite common, shows. If 
Baethgen is right, as I believe he is, in the view that the name 
Tammuz was unknown in Palestine and Phoenicia, it is clear that 
there must have been some other name for the god than Adon, 
an epithet which was applied indiscriminately to all the gods. 
I think, therefore, that the conclusion that this name was Eshmun 
is justified. 


* Cf. my paper “West Semitic Deities with. Compound Names,” in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XX. 

2 See Orelli’s Sanchoniathontis Fragmeiita, p. 30. 

® See Lucian’s De Syria Dea, §§ 6-9. 
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What the name Eshmun means and how it originated, it is hard 
to say. It was prohahly originally some Iqnd of an epithet. Of 
the suggestions made, the one most worthy of credence is proba- 
bly that of Lagarde ( Gr. Uehers. der Prom,, p. 81), repeated by 
W. R. Smith [Pel. of 8em., 2 ed., 469), viz.: that the name is to 

be connected with the Arabic “quail,” because in the 

myth lolaos brought Heracles to life by giving him a quail to 
smell of. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The present volume, xxi, second half, precedes in time of appearing 
the first half, which has been delayed. The latter is a complete Index 
to all the previous volumes. It has a separate pagination and will 
he issued as soon as possible. Unavoidable obstacles have prevented 
its earlier appearance and it seemed undesirable to keep back the second 
half till the first should appear. 

In the matter of Avestan transcription the editor on the Aryan side 
was confronted with the following problem. The articles in this volume 
by Prof. Mills and Dr. Gray, respectively, belong each to a series of arti- 
cles by the same authors published partly in this Journal and partly 
elsewhere in different systems of transcription. It seemed unjust to 
compel either writer to change completely his previous system, espe- 
cially as the Journal has hitherto adopted no one system. For this 
reason, although at the expense of uniformity, the two articles have been 
published in accordance with the systems of transcription employed 
in previous articles by the same writers. But it is obviously inad- 
visable to follow such a course in future, and as Prof, Mills’ series of 
articles has now come to an end, while at the same time the system 
approved by the Qmndriss der iranischen PMlologie generally obtains, 
this latter system has been adopted for the Journal and contributors of 
future articles are requested to conform to it. The principal deviations 
from the old standard of Justi’s Handbuch der Zendsprache are as 
follows : 
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For a comparative table of the various systems of transcription 
•employed prior to 1890, see Jackson, Avestan Alphabet and its Tran- 
scription, 80-33. 




PEOOEEDIKGS 


OF THE 



AT ITS 


MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., 
1900. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Thui’sday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter week, April 
19th, 20th, and 21st, in the Widener lecture room of the Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 


the sessions : 

Abbott ‘ 

Driscoll 

Johnston 

Sanders 

Adler 

Ewing 

Lanman 

Schuyler 

Atkiasoa 

Foote 

Lilley 

Scott 

Barton 

Ginzberg 

Lyman 

St. Clair, Jr. 

Blake 

Gottheil 

Miclielson 

Torrey 

Blomgren 

Gray 

Morse 

Ward, W. H. 

Bloomflold 

Grimm 

Oertel 

Williams, F. W. 

Bolling 

Haupt 

Ogden, Miss 

Williams, T. 

Cams 

Hazard 

Price 

Wolfe 

Collitz 

Hopkins 

Ramsay 

Yohannan 

Oulin 

Hyvernat 

Remy 

[Total, 49. 

Dennis, J. T. 

Jackson 

Ruutz-Rees, Mrs. 


Dippell 

Jastrow, M., Jr. 

Sailer 



The first session of the Society took place on Thursday noon. 
In the absence of its President it was called to order at 12.15 by 
the first Vice-President, Dr. W. Hayes W ard. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, held in Cambridge, 
Mass., April 6th and Vth, 1899, were sent by the Recording Sec- 
retary, Professor Moore, through Professor Torrey. On motion 
of Professor Hopkins their reading was dispensed with. 

Professor Jastrow presented the report of the local Committee 
of Arrangements in the form of a printed program. An invita- 
tion was extended by the members of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia to lunch with them on Thursday at one o’clock at the 
Faculty Club. The Faculty Club and the University Club kindly 
VOL. ixi. 13 
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extended the courtesies of their respective Clubs to the members 
of the Society. These invitations were accepted with the thanks 
of the Society. 

On motion of Professor Lanman, Professor Oertel was elected 
to act as Recording Secretary during the sessions. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, 'were 
duly elected (for convenience, the names of those who were 
elected at later sessions are licre included): 

'COKPORATE Members. 

Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, Bombay, India. 

Mr. Frank R. Blake, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. 0. A. Blomgren, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Israel Davidson, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Alfred L. P. Dennis, New York, N. Y, 

Mr. J. T. Dennis, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Arthur H. Ewing, Lodiana, India. 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, Shanghai, China. 

Rev. Theodore Clinton Foote, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Louis H, Ginzberg, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. E. D. Goodwin, Washington, D. 0. 

Prof. Richard Henebry, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Robert B. Hume, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Mary Jeffers, Brj^n Mawr, Pa. 

Pi'of. Charles S. Leavenworth, Shanghai, China. 

Dr. Berthold Laufer, Cologne, Germany. 

Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Ernest 0. Richardson, Princeton, N. J. 

Miss Catharine B. Runkle, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. W. W. Spence, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. H. H. St. Clair, Jr., Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Mr. Nathan Stern, New York, N, Y. 

Mr. Joseph T. Stickney, Paris, France. 

Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. W. W. Wood, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. James H. Woods, Boston, Mass. [Total, 26.} 

Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions. 

Rev. Dr. Felix Adler, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. W. J. Beecher, Auburn, N. Y. 

Prof. F. H. Giddings, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. F. N. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss F. S. Rogers, Washington, D. C. [Total, 6.] 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, in reporting 
the correspondence of the year called special attention to commu- 
nications from Dr. Grierson and Dr. Stein, reading parts of let- 
ters received from each in regard to the philological and antiqua- 
rian researches made by these two scholars respectively. Other 
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communications from various scholars were also presented. Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield called the Society’s attention to the fact that 
the position heretofore held By Dr. Stein is now filled by a mem- 
ber^ of the Society, Dr. A. W. Stratton, formerly of Chicago 
University. 

The Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Williams, presented the following' 
report : 

The Treasurer has the honor to present the following account 
of the I'eceipts and disbursements of the Society during the calen- 
dar year 1899 together with a statement of its invested funds. 
As will bo seen from this account the gross receipts during the 
year amounted to $1,667,09, or, excluding two exceptional items, 
a life-membership fee and a sum collected by Professor Lanman 
for the Society’s contiubution toward the “ Orientalische Biblio- 
graphie,” to $1,467.09. This total is made up from $1,057.00 
annual dues received from corporate members, $250.19 from sales 
of publications and $159.90 from interest on invested funds 
exclusive of the Bradley Type Fund. Of these items the first is 
smaller by $124 than that of last year — indicating an increased 
reluctance on the part of members to pay their assessments 
rather than a decrease in membership, — ^but in the increased sales 
of the Journal ($250.19 against $137.07) and by the normal incre- 
ment of compound interest ($159.90 against $136.68) this differ- 
ence is more than made good. The actual expenditures show a 
total of $1,267.04, composed of $1,219.86 for printing both parts 
of Vol. XX of the Journal, and $47.18 for job printing, postage 
and incidental expenses. This may be taken as about the aver- 
age cost of carrying on the Society on the basis of its present 
work, and must not be compared with the $895 disbursements 
shown in last year’s report which comprised the cost of printing 
only one part of the Society’s annual publication. 

Receipts and Disbursements by the Treasurer of the Americaii 
Oriental Society for the year ending Dec. 31, 1899 : 

Receipts. 


Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1898 $1,838.08 

Dues (188) for 1899 $916.00 • 

Dues (22) for other years - 110.00 

Dues (16) H. S. Religions 32.00 

$1,057.00 

Life membership 76.00 

Subscriptions for Orient. Bibliogr.. 126.00 

Sales of publications - 260.19 

Dividends State National Bank*. $51.98 

Interest Cambridge Savings Bank 59.60 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bank 5.66 

Interest Provident Inst. Savings 42.82 

159.90 

Gross receipts for the year. 1,667.09 


$8,500.17 
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Expenditures. 

Printing Journal, vol. xx, part I $665.79 

“ “ vol. XX, part 11 554.07 

“ sundry jobs - 6.76 

.$1,326.61 

Postage, etc., Treasurer 24.50 

“ “ Corresp. Secretary 7,50 

“ “ Librarian 8.43 


Honorarium to editor 

Life Membership deposited in Suffolk Savings 

Bank 

-Subvention to Orient. Bibliogr 

Credit balance on general account 


Statement op Funds, Dec. 31, 1899. 


1898. 1899. 

I. Bradley Type Fund (N. H, Savings Bank) $1,737.20 $1,805.43 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Provident Institu- 

tion for Savings) 1,000.00 1,000,00 

III. Eight shares State National Bank, market 

value 1,000.00 1,000.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank) 160.00 225.00 

The following are included in the general 
account : 

V, Cash in Provident Institution for Savings 213.10 266.92 

VI. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank 19.98 26.58 

VIL Cash on deposit on hand 1,600.00 1,679.68 


$5,720.28 $6,991.66 

The Chair appointed Professors Sanders and Oertel to audit 
this report as well as last year’s, which had not yet been audited. 

Professor Lanraan suggested that the money now accumulating 
in the Bradley Type Fund might possibly be utilized for some 
pui’poses other than the purchase of oriental types. This sugges- 
tion was referred to the Directors. 

Professor Hopkins presented the report of the Librarian, Mr. 
Van Name: 

The additions to the Society’s library for the year past have been 67 
volumes, 93 parts of volumes and 210 pamphlets, these last being prin- 
cipally dissertations. 

The list of donors comprises 39 societies and institutions and 15 indi- 
viduals. 

The most noteworthy single gift is a copy of Lady Meux Manuscript 
No. I, containing the Lives of Mab^’ Sey6n and Gabra Krestds, the 


40.48 

$1,267.04 

100.00 

76.00 

97.00 


$1,639.04 

1,961.18 


. $3,500.17 
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Ethiopic texts edited with, an English translation by Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge. This privately printed volume, a thick quarto with ninety-two 
colored plates and other illustrations, is the third gift of this character 
which the Society has received from Lady Meux, of Theobald’s Park, 
Hertfordshire. 

The number of titles in the library (dissertations not included) is now 
5182 ; of manuscripts, 188. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Addison Van Name, Librarian. 

New Haven, April 17, 1900. 

On motion of Prbfes.sor Lanman it was voted to send a vote of 
thanks to Lady Meux for her gift to the library. 

The Editor of the Journal, Professor Moore, reported as fol- 
lows : 

The Second Part of Volume xx, for July to December, 1899, which 
should have been out in the summer, was issued in January, 1900. The 
delay was occasioned by the great difficulty I experienced in getting 
the material for the volume from the contributors. The printing 
dragged along into a season of the year when the printers are fully 
occupied with other work and this caused additional delay. The 
prompt publication of the Journal, which all must desire, is not possi- 
ble unless the matter for the volume is all in the editor’s hands within 
a few weeks-after the meeting, as was set forth in the Proceedings of 
the last meeting (p. 360). 

I am sorry to say that unforeseen labors and responsibilities have pre- 
vented me from completing the promised Index to the Journal. The 
work has made considerable progress, and I shall make every effort to 
print it before the close of the year. That it may be possible to do this 
I must ask to be relieved of the duties of editor. 

In making my last report I wish to thank my colleagues on whom I 
have often had to call for assistance and advice, always promptly and 
efficiently given ; and the contributors to the Journal for their coopera- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George P. Moore. 

The CoiTesponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported that 
since its last meeting (but in the first case just before this) the 
Society had lost by death the following members : 

Honorary Member. 

Prof. Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Oxford, England. 

Corporate Members. 

Rev. Daniel M. Bates, Clifton Heights, Pa. 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, Media, Pa. 

Mr, Epes Sargent Dixwell, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Prof. W. Henry Green, Princeton, Pa. 

Dr, E. B. Landis, Chemulpo, Corea. 

Prof. Jules Luquiens, New Haven, Conn. 

Corresponding Members. 

Rev. S. R. House. 

Rev. Dr. S. H. Kellogg. 

Professor Jastrow made some remarks upon Professor Daniel 
G. Brinton, whose work in Amerian pliilology had been widely 
recognized. Dr. Ward spoke of Prof. W. H. Green, and the 
Corresponding Secretary, after speaking of Prof. Luquiens, a 
former pupil of Prof. Whitney and long a professor in Yale Uni- 
versity, alhided to the fact that Dr. Landis had died in Corea the 
day after he was made a member of the Society (16 April, 1898). 

The meeting adjourned at 1.05 p. m. 

The Society reassembled at 3.16 o’clock in the afternoon, Dr. 
Ward presiding. 

The Chair appointed the following a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year : Professors Haupt, Jackson, San- 
derson. 

On the recommendation of the Directors it was voted to appoint 
a committee to consider the question of transcription, of Semitic 
alphabets. The Chair appointed Professors Gottheil, Haupt, 
Hyvernat, and Moore members of this committee. 

It was voted to adjourn at 5.30 p. m. 

Professor Hopkins announced, for the Directors, that the next 
regular meeting of the Society would bo held in New York City, 
on April 11th, 12th and 13th, and that the Directors had decided 
to accept the invitation of the associated philological societies to 
hold a Second American Congress of Philologists in Philadelphia, 
December 27-29, 1900. 

The following communications were then presented : 

Dr. J. E. Abbott, on Conditions in India. (Remarks were 
made on this by Professors Lanraan, Bloomfield, and Hopkins.) 

Mr, Blake, the ^^oetic form of Isaiah, chap. xl. 

Professor Bloomfield, on the relative chronology of the Vedic 
hymns. (Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and Collitz.) 

Professor Hopkins read a brief communication by Professor 
Fay on the Prometheus fire legend. 

Professor Gottheil described a valuable Koran MS., written in 
Cufic script, said to have been written by Caliph Ali, but dated 
somewhere between the eighth and tenth century of our era. 

Mr. Gray, Contributions to the syntax of the Avesta. 

Dr. Grimm, on the use of ‘to answer’ in the Old Testa- 

ment. (Remarks were made by Professor Jastrow.) 

Professor Haupt, The Showbread. 

Professor Hopkins, Vedic Literature in the Sanskrit Epic, 
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Professor Jackson, A Sanskrit Story translated from Dandin’s 
Da 9 akumaracarita and the second series of his Time analysis of 
Sanskrit plays. 

On motion of Professor Jastrow it was voted to meet at 10 
o’clock on Friday morning. 

The Society adjourned at 5.45. 

The third session was held on Friday morning at 10.20. The 
reading of papers was resumed as follows : 

Dr. Johnston, A letter of Samas-siirn-ukin to his brother Sarda- 
napalus. 

Professor Barton, Tlie story of Ahikar and the Book of Daniel. 
(Remarks by Professor J. R, Harris.) 

Professor Price, Notes on the pantheon of the Gudean cylinders. 
(Remarks by Professor Jastrow and Dr. Ward.) 

Dr. P. Carus, Coincidences, Significant passages of Chinese, 
Indian, and Greek Sages. (Remarks by Mr. Lilley.) 

Professor Jastrow, Babylonian influences in the Pentateuchal 
•codes. (Remarks by Professor Price.) 

Professor Lanman, On the name of Buddha’s birthplace 
(Remarks by Professor Hopkins) and Talking birds in ancient 
India. (Remarks by Pi'ofessor Jackson and Messrs. Abbott and 
Schuyler.) 

Professor Haupt then spoke on Philippine problems. After the 
reading of this communication Professor Haupt proposed the for- 
mation by the Society of a special section devoted to Colonial 
studies with especial reference to the Oriental possessions lately 
come under the jurisdiction of the United States. On motion 
of Professor Jastrow this proposal was referred to the Directors 
for report before the close of the meeting. 

Mention having been made by Professor Haupt of the excel- 
lent efforts of the Smithsonian Institute in the line of Oriental 
research. Dr. Cyrus Adler briefly surveyed the scientific work 
done by Government touching the new territories. Dr. Adler 
then introduced the following resolution : 

The American Oriental Society respectfully urges upon Congress the 
importance of the extension of the work of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, to the 
Philippine Islands for the study of the languages and customs of the 
native populations, and the issuing of simple vocabularies and works 
which will be of use to officers of the Army, Navy and Civil Service 
whose duties will call them to those islands. 

On motion of Professor Gottheil this was also referred to the 
Directors for report before the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Michelson then presented the following three communica- 
tions ; ■ The Indo-European tenues Aspiratae in Greek ; The geni- 
tive in -hya in Old Persian ; and a Note on NR.a. 52. (Remarks 
were made by Professor Jackson.) 
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Professor Oertel spoke on the phonetic character of Sanskrit h. 
(Remarks by Professor Lanman and Mr. Michelson.) 

President Ramsay presented a study of the second Psalm. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.45. 

The afternoon session began at 3.15, Dr. Ward being in the 
chair. 

The Directors reported the election of Professors Hopkins and 
Torrey to serve as editor's of the Journal for the ensuing year*. 

The following papers Avere read : 

Mr. Blake, Babylonian rites and the Atharva Veda. 

Mr. Schuyler announced an Index verborurn to the fragments 
of the Avesta. (Remarks by Professors Hopkins and Jackson.) 

Dr. Talcott Williams, Islam in Morocco. (Remarks by l^rofes- 
sor Hopkins.) 

Professor G-ottheil, The Mohammedans in the Philippines. 

Rev. Mr. Ewing, Some phases of non-Christian religious activ- 
ity in the Punjab. (Remarks by Professor Bloomfield and Dr. 
Abbott.) 

Professor Haupt, The inspection of the intestines in the Jewish 
ritual. (Remarks by Professor Jastrow.) 

Professor Hopkins, Atheism versus Theism in Ancient India. 
(Remarks by Professor Lanman and Mr. Ewing.) 

Professor Jackson, The Religion of the Achaemenian Kings. 
(Remarks by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Ward.) 

Professor Jastrow spoke on the first International Congress for 
the historical study of religions to be held in Paris. 

A paper by Mr, A. H. Allen, The Banyan Savitr! rite as given 
in the Vratarka and by Heraandri, was presented by Professor 
Lanman, 

Dr. Ward spoke on the Hittite Question. 

Rev. Mr. Foote on 2 Samuel, 6. 

The Society adjourned at 6 o’clock. 


The last session of the Society was called to order at 9.46 on 
Saturday morning by Professor Lanman, one of its Vice- 
Presidents. 

The Committee to nominate officers recommended reSlection of 
the old board of officers and by unanimous consent the ballot of 
the Society was cast for the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President— President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—'Dx. 'William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge, 

Corresponding Secretary— Pxoiesmv Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven, 

Recording Secretary— 'Stoteemv George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions— TroteBaov Morris Jastrow, Jr. ^ 
of Philadelphia. 
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Treasurer — Professor Frederick Wells WilliamSj of New Haven. 

Librarian — Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors — The officers above named : and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. Williams Jackson, 
and Francis Brown, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and 
Paul Haupt, of Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 

Action on Professor Haupt’s Recommendation of the creation of 
a special section for colonial studies was, on motion of Professor 
Gottheil, deferred till the next regular meeting. 

Professor Lanraan announced that the Directors had voted to 
continue the subvention to the Oriental Bihliofjraphy (see Jour- 
nal XX, 2d half, p. 369). 

A vote of thanks to Professor Moore for his faithful editorial 
services in behalf of the Society was unanimously adopted. 

Professor Lanman made an announcement in regard to Profes- 
sor Hoernle’s Weber MS. and invited subscriptions. 

Professor Lanman reported that the Directors had unanimously 
voted to recommend the following resolution for adoption by the 
Society : 

Voted, that the American Oriental Society cordially approves the 
plans of the International Committee appointed at the last Congress at 
Paris for the formation of an India Exploration Fund and will be glad 
to second in any possible way the efforts of the American representa- 
tive of the Committee to further the work of the Fund by organized 
action in the United States. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the Society and 
the following gentlemen chosen to serve on the Committee: 
Professor Lanraan, President Gilman, Professors White, Hop- 
kins, Jackson, Mr. Rockhill, Professor C. E. Norton, President 
B. 1. Wheeler, Professor Bloomfield, President Harper and Dr. 
Talcott H. Williams. 

The Society adopted by unanimous vote the resolution offered 
by Dr. C. Adler and recommended by the directors, to be com- 
municated to both houses of Congress. 

Professor Lanman spoke briefly on the urgent need of good 
text-books for the progress of Indian studies, which gave rise to 
a discussion in which Professors Gottheil, Hopkins, and Jastrow 
participated. 

Mr. Remy spoke on the influence of Persian literature on the 
German poet Platen. ' (Remarks by Professors Hopkins and 
Lanman.) 

Professor Torrey presented a brief abstract of his two papers : 
^^3Ppharr‘she and M‘phbrash'‘'‘ again, and the old Syriac (Lewis 
Palimpsest) reading in Matthew 14, 26 ; Mark 6, 49. (Remarks 
by Professors Harris and Hyvernat.) 

Rev. Mr. Ginzberg discussed, in German, Greek Loan-words in 
Aramaic: (Remarks by Professors Gottheil and Lanman.) 
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Professor Bloomfield discussed rcisama, an epithet of India. 

The papers entitled as below under the names of Professor 
Haiipt (No. 20), Rev. Mr. Kohut (Nos, 29-31), and Prof. Prince 
(Nos. 40-41) were read by title only. 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its sincere thanks 
to the Board of Managers of the Free Museum of Sciences and Art for 
the use of their rooms ; to the Oriental Club of Philadelphia for their 
generous hospitality ; to the Faculty Club, University Club, and Acorn 
Club for courtesies extended to the Society; and to the Committee of 
Arrangements for their efficient services. 

The meeting adjourned at 11 o’clock to meet in Philadelphia, 
December 21, 1900. The proceedings at this meeting are given 
below. 

The following is a list of the papers presented to the Society : 

1. Rev. Dr. J. E. Abbott, On Conditions in India. 

2. Mr. A. H. Allen, The Banyan Savitri rite as given in the 
Yratarka and by Hemandri. 

3. Prof. Barton, The story of Ahikar and the Book of Daniel. 

4. Mr. Blake, {a) Babylonian Rites and the Atharva Veda. 

5. Mr. Blake, (5) The poetic form of Isaiah, Chapter XL. 

6. Prof. Bloomfield, {a) rcisama, an epithet of Indra. 

I. Prof. Bloomfield, (5) On the relative chronology of the 
Vedic Hymns. 

8. Dr. Paul Carus, Coincidences, Significani passages of ChL 
nese, Indian, and Greek Sages. 

9. Rev. Mr. Ewing, Some phases of non-cbristian religious 
activity in the Punjab. 

10. Prof. Pay,- Note on the Prometheus fire-legend. 

II. Rev. Mr. Foote, Note on 2 Samuel, vi. 

12. Dr, Ginzberg, Greek-loan words in Aramaic. 

13. Prof. Gottheil, (ce) A Koran Manuscript. 

14. Prof. Gottheil, (5) The Mohammedans in the Philippines. 

16. Mr. Gray, Contributions to the syntax of the Avesta. 

16. Dr. Grimm, The use of W, to answer, in the Old Testa- 
ment. ' 
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11. Prof. Haupt, (a) The inspection of the intestines in the 
Jewish ritual. 

18. Prof. Haupt, (&) The Showbread. 

19. Prof. Haupt, (c) Philippine problems. 

20. Prof. Haupt, {d) Three brief announcements; (1) Count 
Landberg’s collection of Arabic manuscripts; (2) Suggestions 
for future Oriental Congresses; (3) The new volume of the Johns 
Hopkins Contributions to Assyriology and comparative Semitic 
grammar, 

21. Prof. Hopkins, [a] Vedic Literature in the Sanskrit epic. 

22. Prof. Hopkins, {b) Atheism rersiis deism in India. 

23. Prof. Jackson, {a) A Sanskrit story translated from Dan- 
din’s Da 9 akumriracarita. 

24. Prof. Jackson, {h) Time analysis of Sanskrit Plays, Second 
Series. 

' 26, Prof. Jackson, (c) The religion of the Achaemenian kings. 

26, Prof, Jastrow, (a) The first international Congress for the 
historical study of religions in Paris, 1900. 

21. Prof. Jastrow, {h) Babylonian influences in the Penta- 
teuchal codes. 

28. Dr. Johnston, («) A letter of §ama§-sum-uMn to his brother 
Sardanapalus. 

29. Rev. Mr. Kohiit, (a) The parable of Abraham and the fire- 
worshipper. 

30. Rev. Mr. Kohut, (b) Bernicle geese in Jewish literature. 

31. Rev. Mr. Kohut, (c) Other Oriental parallels to the story 
of King John and the Abbot. 

32. Prof. Lanman, (a) Talking Birds in ancient India. 

33. Prof, Lanman, (b) The urgent need of good text-books for 
the progress of Indian studies. 

34. Prof. Lanman, (c) The name of Buddha’s birthplace (Lum- 
bini-vana) once more. 

35. Mr. Michelson, (a) Indo-European tenues aspiratae in 
Greek. 

36. Mr. Michelson (b) The genitive in -/lya in Old Persian. 

3l. Mr. Michelson, (c) A note on KR.a, 52. 
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38. Prof. Oertel, On the phonetic character of Sanskrit h. 

39. Prof. Price, The pantheon of the Grudean cylinders. 

40. Prof. Prince, (a) On the monolingual non-Semitic text K. 
138 and K. 3232 (ASKT. pp. 104 if,). 

41. Prof. Prince, (J) The use and meaning of the Assyidan 
word Puridu. 

42. Pres. Ramsay, A study of the second I^salm. 

43. Mr, Remy, The influence of Persian literature on the Ger- 
man poet Platen. 

44. Mr. Schuyler', An index verborum of the fragments of the 
Avesta. 

45. Prof. Torrey, [a) “M«pharr®she and M®ph6rash” again. 

46. Prof. Torrey, {h) The* old Syriac (Lewis Palimpsest) read- 
ing in Matthew 14. 26; Mark 6. 49. 

4Y. Dr. Ward, The Hittite question. 

48. Mr. Talcott Williams, Islam in Morocco. 
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MEETING IN PPIILADELPHIA, PENNA., 
December 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1900. 


The Society met in Philadelphia, Penna., in connection -with, the 
Gongress of Philological and Archaeological Societies, "whiicli was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania in that city on December 
2*7^1, 28th, and 29th, 1900. The following societies participated 
in the Congress: 

American Oriental Society (1842). 

American Philological Association (1869). 

Spelling Reform Association (1876). 

Archeological Institute of America (1879). 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis (1880). 

Modern Language Association (1888). 

American Dialect Society (1889). 

A joint meeting of these Societies was held on Thurday after- 
noon, December 27th, at half-past two o’clock, in the College 
Chapel. An address of welcome was made by Provost C. C. 
Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania, and responded to, 
on behalf of the Societies, by President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University. President W. A. P. Martin, of the Impe- 
rial University, Pekin, China, spoke briefly on Chinese Diplomacy. 
The rest of the session was given to the reading of papers by 
members of the different societies, as follows : 

Professor G. F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary. Some 
Oriental sources of the Alexander romance. 

President B. I. Wheeler, University of California, What is 
the cause of phonetic uniformity ? 

.Professor J. R. S. Sterrett, Amherst College. A ruined Seljuk 
Khan compared with Anatolian Khans of to-day. 

Professor F. A. March, Lafayette College. A survey of the 
growth of modern, language work in America. 
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Professor George Herapl, University of Michigan. Calling 
to cows. 

Professor Paul Hanpt, Johns Hopkins University, Some 
Oriental princesses at the Egyptian court of the 18th dynasty. 

Professor Brander Matthews, Columbia University. The im- 
portance of the folk-theatre. 

Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton University. The Morgan 
collection of gold objects recently presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


On Thursday evening, at eight o’clock, in the same place, the 
address before the affiliated Societies was delivered by Professor 
B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, on Oscillations 
and Nutations in Philology. 


The sessions of the American Oriental Society were held on 
Thursday and Friday mornings, Dec. 27th and 28th, in the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The following members of the Society were in attendance 


Arnold, W. E. 

Barton 

Blomgren 

Oasanowicz 

Dippoll 

Driscoll 

Feiiollosa 

Gilman 


Gottlieil 

Gray 

Grimm 

Haupt 

Hopkins 

Hyvernat 

Jackson 

Jastrow 


Kent 
Levy 
Lille y 

Martin, W. A. P. 

Moore 

Oertel 

Paton 

Peters 


Kobinson 

Rogers 

Ropes 

Rudolph, Miss 

Scott 

Steele 

Ward, W. H. 
Winslow 


The meeting on Thursday morning was called to order at 10 
o’clock by Dr. Williams Hayes Ward, Vice-President of the 
Society. Professor Oertel was chosen Recording Secretary pro 
tern. The Society then adjourned till 11 o’clock, that the mem- 
bers might have opportunity to hear the annual address of the 
President of the Society of Biblical Literature, by Dr. John P. 
Peters, on the Religion of Moses. 

At 11 o’clock the Society resumed its session with President 
D. C. Gilman in the chair. The President inti'oduced President 
William A. P. Martin of Peking, a corresponding meniber of the 
Society. The death, on Christmas day, of the Right ,Rev. 
Charles R. Hale, Bishop of Cairo, Illinois, was reported. Bishop 
Hale was one of the oldest members of the Society; while a 
student in the University of Pennsylvania he printed, in con- 
junction with others, a translation of the Rosetta Stone. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, read a paper 
on An Androgynous Babylonian divinity. President Martin 
pointed out a Chinese parallel. 


1 This list is doubtless incomplete, because many members of the Society who 
Ti^ere in attendance upon the Congress did not register at the meetings of the 
Sociely. 
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Dr, L. H. Gray presented Contributions to tbe syntax of the 
Avesta — The Subordinate clause. 

Professor Washburn Hopkins read a paper on the hlindu cus- 
tom of dying to redress a grievance. Remarks on similar cus- 
toms among the Chinese were made by President Martin and 
Mr. Lilley. 

Professor Hanns Oertel read on the Sanskrit apdna, ‘ in-breath- 
ing.’ 

Mr. F. R, Blake, of Johns Hopkins PTniversity, read a com- 
munication on Intransitive verbs in Assyrian. 

The Society adjouri^ed to meet again on Friday morning. 

The Society met on Friday morning at 11 o’clock. 

Dr. W. C. Winslow read a paper on the Discovery of remains 
of the First Dynasty in Egypt. 

l-’rofessor T” F. Wright, on some Jar handles with votive 
inscriptions from Palestine. 

Professor G. L. Robinson, on the Religion of Edom, in the 
light of the newly discovered high place at Petra. 

Rev. T. C. Foote, on Divination by lot in the Old Testament. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler gave an account of the Modern 
translations of ^akuntala. 

Professor G. L. Robinson gave the results of his recent inves- 
tigation of the Wells of Beersheba. 

The following communications were presented by title : 

Professor G. A. Barton, The Genesis of the god Eshmun. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, Brief notes on the Sanskrit drama. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Composition and date of Enoch 

President Warren’s paper (mentioned below) was withdrawn. 

No business meeting was held at this session, but allusion was 
xnade infoi'rnally to the losses suffered by the Society in the death 
of its Honorary member, Professor F. Max Mtiller, and of its 
Corporate members, Bishop Hale and Professor Everett. 

The Corresponding Secretary was instructed to convejr the 
thanks of the Society to the Provost and Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for their generous hospitality; to the Local 
Committee for the admirable arrangements made by them for 
the sessions of the Congress and the several Societies, and for 
the comfort of the members ; and to the Faculty Club for the 
courtesies extended 'by them. 

The Society adjourned, to meet in New York, April 11, 1901. 

As a matter of record the Programme of the Congress is 
appended. 


OOI^GEESS 


OF 

Philological and Archaeological Societies : 

The American Oriental Society, organized 1842, 

The American Philological Association, organized 1869, 

The Spelling Reform Association, organized 1876. 

The Archaeological Institute of America, organized 1879. 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, organized 1880. 
The Modern Language Association of America, organized 1883. 
The Americal Dialect Society, organized 1889. 

HELD AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Dec. 27th, 28th and 29th, 1900. 


PROGRAMME. 

THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

Thursday, Dec. 27th. — Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, (a) “An Andro- 
gynous Babylonian Divinity”; (d) “The Genesis of the God 
Eshmun.” 

Dr. Louis H. Gray, Columbia University, “Contributions to 
the Syntax of the Avesta~The Subordinate Clause.” 

Prof. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, “On the Hindu 
Custom of Dying to Redress a Grievance.” 

Prof, A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia University, “Brief Notes 
on the Sanskrit Drama,” 

Mr. F. R, Blake, “Intransitive Verbs in Assyrian.” 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, “The Composi- 
tion and Date of JBnoch 37-71.” 

Prof. H. Oertel, Yale University, “Apana — In-Breathing.” 

Prof. George L. Robinson, University of Chicago, “ The Relig- 
ion of Edom in the Light of the Newly Discovered High Place 
at Petra.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 
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Thuesda-T AFTBlEiiNooN — G kiteeal Meeting. (See p. 216.) 

Feiday, Deo. 28th. — Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

^ Mr. Montgomery Scliuyler, Jr., New York, “Modern Transla- 
tion of the yaknntala.” 

Eev. W. C. Winslow, Boston, “First Dynasty Discoveries.” 

President W. F. Warren, Boston University, “Babylonian and 
Pre-Babylonian Cosmology.” 

Prof, Idieodore F. Wright, Harvard University, “Jar Handles 
with Votive Inscriptions.” 

Prof. George L. Robinson, University of Chicago, “The Wells 
of Beersheba.” 

Bev. Theodore C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, “Divina- 
tion by Lot in the Old Testament.” 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Thuesday, Dec. 27th. — Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Prof. Edgar S. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, “Notes 
on Juristic Latin.” 

Prof. W. A. Heidel, Iowa College, “Catullus and Furius Biba- 
culus.” 

Dr. Robert S. Radford, Bryn Mawr College, “Remains of 
Synapheia in Horace and Roman Tragedy.” 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Columbian University, “ The Athens of 
Aristophanes.” 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, “Iphigenia 
in Euripides, Racine and Goethe.” 

Dr. George D. Kellogg, Yale University, “Critical Notes on 
Cicero’s Letters P 

Prof. S. G. Ashmore, Union University, “On Bennett’s Criti- 
oism of Some of Elmer’s Subjunctive Theories.” 

Prof. S. B. Platner, Western Reserve University, “ The Archaic 
Inscription in the Roman Forum.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 

Thursday Afternoon — General Meeting. (See p. 216.) 

Thursday Evening, at 8.30 p.m., in the College Chapel. 

Address before the Affiliated Societies. 

Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, “Oscilla- 
tions and Miitations of Philology.” ■ 

Friday, Dec. 28th. — Morning Session, 9.3’O a. m. 

Dr. Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, “The Use of 
the Simple for the Compound Verb in Juvenal.” 

VOL. XXI. '14 
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Prof. Karl 'P. .Harringtop, XTniversity of Maine, “Propertius 
as a Poet of Nature.” 

Prof.. H. Schmidt- War tenbei'g, University of Chicago, “Stud- 
ies in Lithuanian Accentuation.” 

- Prof. John H. Wright, Harvard University, “ Notes on Demos- 
thenes’ On the Grown?'' 

Dr. Henry L. Sanders, University of Michigan, “The Younger 
Ennius.” 

Prof. Clement L. Smith, Harvard 'University, “A Preliminary 
Survey of Certain Manuscripts of Suetonius’ TAnes of the Caesars?'^ 

Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, “The Saliaii 
Hymn.” 

Prof. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Barnard College, “ Miscellanea 
Gritica (Aesch. Prom. 2 ; Soph. 0. T. 64 ff., Eur, Med. 214-224, 
Mipp. 1-2; Person’s Enunciation of ‘Person’s Rule’).” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 

Friday, Dec. ,28th. 

Afternoon Session, in conjunction with the Ai’chseological Insti- 
tute. (See p. 212.) 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 

Thursday, Deo. 27th. — Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

, Welcome to the members of the Institute by the President and 
other officers of the Pennsylvania Society. 

Dr. Ernst Riess, Manhattan College, “The Magical Papyri as 
a Source of our Knowledge of Greek Life.” 

, Mr. Edgar James Banks, New York City, “ Ur of the Chaldees 
and its Excavation ” (to be read by Professor Haupt). 

. Rev. Dr. William 0. Winslow, Boston, “ Discoveries in Crete. 

Mr. Howard Crosby Butler, Princeton University, “ Sculpture, 
in Northern Central Syria.”* 

Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, “A Bronze 
Statue of Heracles in Boston.” * 

Prof. Karl P, Harrington, University of Maine, “ Some Artistic 
Types Familiar to a Roman Country Gentleman.” 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University, 
“The Connexion of Phidias with Pericles and his Buildings.” 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, “Inscription B 
of the Blau Monuments (AJA, First Series, iV, Plate V 2). 

. Rev. Walter Lowrie, Philadelphia, “An Early Christian Repre- 
sentation of Jonah, in the Metropolitan Museum.” . • 

The following papers were read by title : 

Dr. W. N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania, “Notes on the 
Old Attena Temple of the Acropolis.” 


* Illustrated by means of the stereopticon. 
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Prof, Edward Capps, University of ChicagOj t^s cr/oji^sr 

and Similar Expressions.” 

Prof. \¥’. P, Ebersole, Cornell College, “ A Favorite Represen- 
tation for a Greek and an Amazon in Conflict.” 

Luncheon at 1 p, m. in Houston Hall. 

Thuesdat Aptbenoon — Genbral Meeting. (See p. 216.) 

Feiday, Dec. 28th, 9,30 a. m. 

Prof. George Herapl, University of Michigan, “Interpretation 
of the Scene and Inscription on the Prsenestine Cista at Paris.” 

Prof. B. Perrin, Yale University, “The 'lepaat of Hellanikoa 
and the Burning of the Argive Heraion.” 

Miss M. H. Buckingham, Boston, “The Work of the German 
Limeskommission.” 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “The Twelve 
Hundred Arabic and Turkish Manuscripts recently acquired by 
Mr. Robert Garrett, of Baltimore. 

Prof. W. H. Goodyear, New York City, “The Leaning Fagade 
of Notre Dame as Compared with that at Pisa.” * 

Miss Harriet A, Boyd, Smith College, “A Settlement of the 
Geometric Period at Karusi in Crete.” * 

Prof. M. R. Sanford, Middlebury College, “The Material of 
the Tunica and Toga.”* 

Prof, A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University, “ Some 
Contents of Early Etruscan Tombs, and Their Connection with 
Greece and the Orient.” * 

President B. 1. Wheeler, University of California, “ The 
Archmoldgical Work now in Progress under the Auspices of the 
University of California.” 

Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, Philadelphia, “Notes on Some. Im- 
portant Objects in the Egyptian Collection of the University of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass., .“Some Prehistoric 
Stone Ornaments of America.” 

The following papers were read by title : 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale University, “An Inquiry Re- 
specting the Alleged Works and Places of Scopas in Greek 
Sculpture.” 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, “ Observa- 
tions on the Topography of Sphakteria and Pylos as Described 
by Thucydides, Book lY.” 

Prof. John, Williams White, Harvard University, “Tzetzian 
Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes in Col. Yat. Urb. 141.” 

Luncheon at 1 n. m. in Houston Hall. • . . 


* Illustrated by means of the stereopticon. 
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Friday, Dec. 28th, 2.30 p. m, 

(Joint Session o£ the Archaeological Institute and Philological 
Association.) 

Prof. George Davis Chase, Cornell University, “Sun Myths in 
Lithuanian Folksongs.” 

Mr. E, P. Andrews, Cornell University, “ Color on the Parthe- 
non and on the Elgin Marbles. Recently Discovered Facts and 
Resultant Theories.” 

Prof. Edward Capps, University of Chicago, “Rotes on the 
a^yaiorepa Atovvaux.” 

Prof. John Henry Wright, Harvard University, “The Compo- 
sition of Apelles’s Calumny.” * 

Prof. S. B. Platner, Western Reserve University, “Recent 
Excavations in the Roman Forum.” * 

Prof. Louis Dyer, Oxford, “ Rew Aspects of Mycenasan Cul- 
tus.” * 

Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, Yale University, “Homeric 
Slavery and Servitude.” 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University, 
“ The Visits of Simonides, Pindar and Baochylides at the Court 
of Hiero.” 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Columbian University, “Aristotle’s 
Theory of Sculpture.” 

Prof. William A. Hammond, Cornell University, “ Aristotle’s 
Theory of Imagination.” 

Saturday, Dec. 29th, 9.30 a. m. 

Dr. George H. Chase, St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., 

Shield Devices Among the Greeks.” 

Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, “ Satan’s 
Throne” and “Angelo.” 

Dr, George D. Kellogg, Yale University, “An Unidentified 
Building Next to S. Adriano, near the Forum.” 

Prof. A, L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University, “Did the 
Triumphal Arch Originate with the Romans or Macedonians ? ” 
“ The Mediaeval Chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran 
in Rome.” 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 
“The Significance of the Garment,” * 

Mr. Charles O’Connor, Iowa College, “ Some Peculiarly Con- 
structed Conduits in the Roman Forum.”* 

Dr. Edmund von Mach, Harvard University, “ The Statue of 
Meleager in the Fogg Museum of Harvard University.” * 

Dr. A. B. Cooley, Anburndale, Mass., “The Excavations of the 
American School in Corinth.” * 


♦ Illustrated by means of the stereopticon. 
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Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton Univrersity, ‘‘ Bobbia Pave- 
ments.” 

Mr.^ Edward Robinson, Boston Museum of Pine Arts, “ The 
Avretine Pottery in tbs Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” 

Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, Bryn Mawr College, “ Aglaopbon’s 
Portrait of Alcibiades.” 

Prof. Prank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College, “The Use of [x-q 
in Questions.” 


THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AUD 
EXEG-ESIS. 

Thursday, Deo. 27th. — Mobninh Session, 9.80 a. m. 

Business Meeting. 

Dr. J. P. Peters, President’s Address. 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 

Friday, Dec. 28th. — Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Prof. T. F. Wright, Harvard University, “A Symbolic Figure 
of the Queen of Heaven.” 

Prof. L. B. Paton, Hartford, “ The Problem of the Patriarchs. ” 

Prof. Xathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, “ The Baal Cult 
in Israel.” 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “Corrective 
Interpolations in the £ooJc of ProverbsP 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, “West Semitic 
Deities with Compound Names.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall, 

Friday, Deo. 28th. — Aeternoon Session, 2.30 p. m. 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia University, “A Persian 
Lacquer Painting Representing the Last Judgment.” 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “On the Hebrew 
Phrase Nathan rosA.” 

Prof. J. H. Thayer, Harvard University, “ Report on the Pales- 
tinian School,” followed by discussion. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 

Thursday, Dec. 27th. — Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

. Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, “ The Home of the 
Meliandf 
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Prof. A. B.' Faust, Wesleyan University, ‘‘The Problematic 
Hero in German Fiction.” 

Dr. J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University, “The Relations 
Between Spanish and English Literature in the Early Nineteenth 
Century.” 

Dx’. Arthur H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania, “iTAe Faire 
Maide of Bristow. Comedy. 1605.” 

Prof. E. W. Scripture, Yale University, “ Researches in Experi- 
mental Phonetics.” 

Prof. Gustaf E. ICarsten, University of Indiana, “ Some Popu- 
lar Literary Motives in the Mdda and the Meimshringlal’ [Read 
by title.] 

Prof. H. Schmidt- Wartenberg, University of Chicago, “The 
Language of Luther’s Fin Vrteil der Theologen zii Paris, 

[Read by title.] 

Dr. Ciai'k S. Northup, Cornell University, Fialogus inter 
Corpus et Animam : a Fi’agment and a Translation.” [Read by 
title.] 

Prof. Th. W. Hunt, Princeton University, “ Guiding Piinciples 
in the Study of Literature.” [Read by title.] 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 


Thtjesday ApTBBisroois-, General Meeting. (See p. 216.) 

Ti-iuesday, Dec. 2'7th, 6.30 p. m. 

America Dialect Society. (Annual Meeting.) 


Friday, Dec. 28th, 9.30 a. m. 

Dr. Mary Augusta Scott, Smith College, “ J? Oortigianol"' 

Prof. F. M. Warren, Western Reserve University, “On the 
Latin Sources of ThPbes and 

Prof. W. H. Carruth, University of Kansas, “The Teaching of 
Story of the Bing. 

Dr. 0. vpn Klenze, University of Chicago, “Goethe’s Attitude 
towards Antiquity in the Light of Comparative Literature.” 

Prof. Francis A. Wood,' Cornell College, “The Semasiology 
of Color-words and their Congeners.’.’ 

Dr. Albert Haas, Bi*yn Mawr College, “Johann Christian 
Krtiger’s Ijustspiele [l'722-1^60].” 

Prof. Felix E. Schelling., University of Pennsylvania, “The 
English Chronicle Play.” [Read by title,] . . 

Ml*; Harold De W. Fuller,* Harvard University,'- The Sources 
of Titus Andronicus.^"’ [Read by title^- ■ , 

PrOf. Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania, “The 
Trobador Bertran d’Alamanon.” . [^Read by title.] 

. Lupcheon at Lps M. in'Hpustou . 
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Friday, Dec. 28th, 2,30 p. m. 

Prof. 0. F. Emerson, Western Reserve IJniversity, “The Le- 
gend of Cain in Old and Middle English Literature.” 

Prof. F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, “Report of the 
Pedagogical Section on ‘The Graduate Study of Rhetoric.’ ” 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri, “The Primi- 
tive Priee d’ Orange.’’^ 

Prof. James Taft Hatfield, Northwestern University, “ A Note 
on the Prison scene in Goethe’s Paust?^ 

Dr. J. Vincent Crowne, University of Pennsylvania, “ On the 
Middle English Religious Lyric.” 

Prof. C. 0. Ferrell, University of Mississippi, “ The Medea of 
Euripides and the Medea of Grillparzer.” 

Mr. Charles M. Magee, Temple College, Philadelphia, “ Liter- 
ary Manners in the Nineteenth Century,” 

Dr. K. D. Jessen, University of Chicago, PaocoGn and Les- 
sing as a Connoisseur of Art.” [Read by title.] 

Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt, University of Oregon, Per mynnen 
chrieg mit der sel : an Inedited Dialogue in the Alemannic Dia- 
lect of the Fifteenth Century.” [Read by title.] 

Prof. M. D. Learned, University of Pennsylvania, “ Goethe and 
Pindar.” [Read by title.] 

Friday; Deo. 28th, 8.30 p. m., McKean Hall. 

Prof. Thomas R, Price, Columbia University, Annual Address 
of the President of the Association, subject : “The New Func- 
tion of Modern Language Teaching.” 

The Modern Language Association cordially invites the mem- 
bers of the affiliated societies of the Congress to this session. 

Saturday, Dec. 29th. — Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

IN MEMORY OP CHAUCER. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, “A 
Friend of Chaucer’s.” 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, “ The date of 
Palamon and Arcite.'^'’ 

Dr. William Henry Schofi^eld, Harvard University, “The 
.Source of Chaucer’s P‘ranMin‘s Tale.''^ 

Prof. F. B. Gummere, Haverford College, “ Is Chauder Modern 
or Medieval ? ” 

Prof. W. E. Mead, Wesleyan University, “ The Prologue to 
the Wife of PgtNs TaleT 

Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, “ The Develop- 
ment of Middle English Pinal -ieh^ -ig., -y.” ’ 

Prof. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, “The 
’.Structure of Chaucer’s Verse.” 

Prof. Ewald Fluegel, Iceland Stanford, Jr., University, “Chau- 
■cer’s Prologue and Gower’s Mirour de V Omme.^^ [Read by title.] 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Thtjesday, Dec. 27th, at 2.30 p. m. in the College Chapel. 
Provost C. C. Harrison, University of Pennsylvania, Address 


George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary, “ Some 

Oriental Sources of the Alexander Myth.” _ 

Pres, B. L Wheeler, University of California, «What is the 

Cause of Phonetic Uniformity?” • a ^ 

Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Amherst Colley, “A Ruined Seljuk 
Khan Compared with Anatolian Khans of To-day.” 

Prof. P. A. March, Lafayette College, “A Survey of the 
Growth of Modern Language Work in America.” 

Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, “Calling to. 


Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “Suggestions for 
Future Oriental Congresses.” . t 

Prof. Brander Matthews, Columbia University, “The Import- 
ance of the Folk Theatre.” , , , 

Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, ‘The Morgan 
Collection of Gold. Objects Recently Presented to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum.”* 


* Illustrated by means of the stereopticon. 
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List op Members. 

Eevised, Deoembee, 1900. 

The num'ber placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


I. HONORAEY MEMBERS, 

M, Auguste Babth, Membre de I’Institut, Paris, Prance. (Rne Garanoifere, 
10.) 1898. 

Prof, Ramkeishna Gopal Bhandarkab, Eekkan Ooll., Poona, India. 1887. 
His Excellency, Otto von Bobhtlingk, Hospital Str. 25, Leipzig, Germany. 
1844. 

Jambs Burgess, LL.D., 22 Seton Place, Edinburgh., Scotland. 1899, 

Dr. Antonio Maria Cbriani, Ambrosian. Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Edward B, Cowble, University of Cambridge, Cambridge, England. 

Corresponding Member, 1863 ; Hon., 1893. 

Prof. Berthold Delbrubck, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Peiedrich Delitzsch, University of Berlin, Germany. 1898. 

Prof. M. J. DE Gobje, University of Leyden, Netherlands, (Vliet 15.) 1898. 
Prof. Ignazio Guidi, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Osoure, 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. Hendrik Kern, University of Leyden, Netherlands. 1898. 

Prof. Franz Kiblhorn, University of Goettingen, Gennany. (Hainholzweg 
31.) 1887. 

Prof. Alered Ludwig, University of Prague, Bohemia. , (Oelakowsky Str. 
15.) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Maspero, College de Prance, Paris, Prance. (Avenue de 
I’Observatoire, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. Theodor Nobldbkb, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs- 
gasse 16.) 1878. 

Prof. Jules Oppert, College de Prance, Paris, Prance. (Rue de Sfax, 2.) 
1898. 

Prof. Eduard Sachau, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormser Str. 12, 
W.) 1887. 

Prof. Archibald H. Satoe, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Eberhard Schrader, University of Berlin, Germany. (Kronprinzen- 
Ufer 20,'N. W.) 1890. 

Prof. Peiedrich von Spiegel, Munich, Germany. (K5nigin Str. 49.) Cor- 
responding Member, 1863; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. OoRNELis P. Tible, University of Leyden, Netherlands. 1898. 

Prof. Albrecht Weber, University of Berlin, Germany. (Ritter Str. 66, 
S. W.) Corresponding Member, 1850; Hon., 186^. 

Edward W. West, Maple Lodge, Watford (Herts), England. 1899. 

Prof. Ernst Windisoh, University of Leipzig, Germany, (Universitats 
Str. 15.) 1890. . [Total, 24.] 
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II. COEPORATE MEMBERS. 

Names mai’Jsed with t are those of life members. 

Rev. Jttstin Edwards Abbott, B.D., Bombay, India 1900 

Dr. CYRUS Adler, V. S. National Mnsenm, Washington, D. 0. 1884. 

Naobbb J. Abbeely, 108 Broad St., New Yorh, N. Y. 1893. 

Prof. Edward V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 

Great Britain. 1896. • t> t 

Mrs. Emma J. Amoi,!., 375 WasMugton St., Erovjdenos, B 188t 
Dr. WiiMAM E. Aratom, 186 Wert VWli St., ^ew York, N. Y 1898. 

BBT. Bbwakd B. Atkinson, 207 East 16 th St., New York, N Y 1894. 
iBTiNCi Babbitt (Harvard Univ.), Dana Ohamhers, 37, Oambndge, Mass. 
1893 

Prof. Benjamin Wisnbr Bacon (Yale Univ.), 143 Edwards St., New Haven, 

Conn. 1897. /ni. a a qa 

Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr. (State Univ. of Washington), 1019 Chestnut St., 

Seattle, Wash. 1891. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 
Miss Annie L. Barber, Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. 1893. 

David P. Barnitz, Des Moines, Iowa. 1898. 

Prof. Georob a. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. lo88. 

Prof. L. W. Batten (Episcopal Divinity School), 4806 Regent St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1894. T 3 -i;!' 

Rev. Henry Mason Baum, D.O.L., Washington Savings Bank Building, 

Washington, D. C. 1899.. 

Eev. Harlan P. Beach, Montclair, N. J. 1898. 

Eev. Joseph E. Bero, Ph.D., Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y. 1893. 

Dr. William StuRois Bigelow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 
Prank Einggold Blake (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 3106 Oak St., Baltimore, 
Md. 1900. 

Eev. David Blaustein, Educational Alliance, 197 East Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1891. 

Pbedbriok j. Bliss, Ph.D., 38 Oondnit St., London, England. 1898.^ 

Eev. Oarl August Blomgrbn, Ph.D., 1535 McKean St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1900. . TA- hit;! 

Prof. Maurice Bloomeiblu, Johns Hopkins Univefsity , Baltimore, M . 

1881 

Prof. Charles W, E. Body (General Theological Seminary), 9 Chelsea 

Square, New York, N. Y. 1897. :: 

Dr. Alered Boissibr, Le Eivage pr^s Chambfey, Switzerland. 1897. 

Dr. GboRG-b M. Bolling^ Catholic Univ. of America, .Washington, D. . 
1896 

Prof. James Henry Breasted-, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 1891. 
Eev. E. .Brbnneoke, 868 North Boulevard, New York, N. Y.- 1899. 
i^of. Chas. a. Briggs (Unjon TheoL Sem.), 130 West 93rd St., New York, 

' n/Y.^ 1879,: 

Mi84SARAHW..BROOKS, Lexington, Ma^. 1896. ^ ^ ' 

Prof. CHas. Etripus Brown, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 1886. 
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Prof. PRAnrois Bbown (Union Theological Seminary), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1881. 

Prof. Oabl Dablins BtroK, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1892. 

Pres. Gao. S. BxJBHOtraHS, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1880. 

Prof. Henry P. Burton, Eochester University, Eochester, N. Y. • 1881. 

Dr. W. CaI/AND, 5 Seeligsingel, Breda, Netherlands. 1897. 

Eev. John Campbell, Kingshiidge, New York, N. Y. 1896. 

Eev. Simon J. Carr, 822 South 5th St. , Heading, Pa. 1892. 

Prof. A. S. Carrier (McCormick Theological Seminary), 1042 N. Halsted 
St., Chicago, 111. 1890. 

Pres. Franklin Carter, Williams College, Whliamstown, Mass. 1878. 

Dr. Paul Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 1897. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, U. S.'‘National Museum, Washington, D. 0. 1893. 
Miss Eva Channing, Exeter Chambers, Boston, Mass. 1888. 

Dr; Frank Dyer Chester, United States Consulate, Buda-Pesth, Hungary. 
1891. 

Clarence H. Clark, Locust and 42d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. 

Eev. Henry N. Cobb, 26 East 22d St:, New York, N. Y. 1875. 
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I. AMERICA. 

Boston, Mass. ; American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Ohioago, III. : Field Columbian Museum. 

If BW York: American Geographical Society. 

PHtLADBLPHiA, Pa.: American Philosophical Society, 

Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society, 

YOL. XXI. 16 
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II. EUEOPE. 

Ausxkia, Vienna : Kaisetliche Atademie der ’Wissenscliaften, 
Anthropologisclie Gesellscliaft. 

Peagub ; Koniglich. Bolimisclie Gesellscliaft der Wissenscliaften. 
Denmark, IcEiiAND, Eeyicjavik : Uniyersity LlErary. 

France, Paris : Soci^t4 Asiatiqne. (Eue de Seine, Palais de I’lnstitnt.) 
Aeaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Bil)liotlifeq.ne Nationale. 

Mns^e Gniinet. (Avenue du Trocad(5ro.) 

Nicole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. (Eue do Lille, 2.) 
SooWt^ Acad^mique Indo-Chinoise. 

Germany, Bkrmn : Ktiniglicli Preussisclie Akademie der Wissenscliaften. 
KOnigliclie Bibliotliek. 

Seminar fiir Orientalisclie Sprachen. 

Gottingen : Kdniglielie Gesellscliaft der Wissenschaften. 

Haleb : Bibliotbek der Dentselien Moi'geniandiselien Gesell- 
scliaft. (Friedrichstr. 60.) 

Leipzig : K&iiglicli SiiclisLsclie Gesellscliaft der Wissenscliaften. 
Munich : KOniglicli Bairisclie Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Konigliche Hof- nnd Staatshihliothek, 

Great Britain, London : Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

(22 Albemarle St,, W.) 

Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Aroliasology. (87 Great Eussell 
St., Bloomsbury, W.O.) 

Philological Society. (Care of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
8 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, NW.) 
Italy, Florence ; Society Asiatica Italiana. 

Eome ! Eeale Aceademia dei Lineei. 

Netherlands, Amsterdam*. Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague : Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 
kenkunde van Nederlandsch IndiS. 

Leyden : Ouratorium of the University. 

Norway, Ohristiania: Videnskabs-Selskab. 

Sweden, Upsala : Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 

Eussia, St. Petersburg : Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 

Archeologiji Institut. 

HI. ASIA. 

Galoutta, Gov’t oe India : Home Department. 

Ceylon, Colombo : Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

China, Peking ; Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanghai : China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 

India, Bombay : Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta ; The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society, (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 

Lahore : Librai'y of the Oriental OoUege. 
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Japan, Tokio: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia: Bataviaasch Genootsehap van Knnsten en Wetenschappen. 
Ttirket, OoNSTANTiNOPiiE : Imperial Ottoman Mnseum, 

* lY. AFEICA. 

EavPT, Oaibo : The Khedivial Library. 

V. EDITOES OF THE FOLLOWING EEEIODIOALS, 

The Indian Antiqnary (care of the Education Society's Press, Bombay, India), 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Hunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred Holder, 
Eothenthurm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Spraohforsehung (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 3 
Hess Str., Munich, Bavaria). 

Indogermanisohe Forschtingen (care of Prof. W. Streitberg, Freiburg, Switz- 
erland). 

Eevue de I’Histoiie des Eeligions (care of M, JeanE^ville, chez M. E. Leroux, 
28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, Prance). 

Eevue des ^Itudes Juives. (Librairie A. Durlacher, 83 his, rue Lafayette, 
Paris, France.) 

Eevue Archdologique. (Eue de Lille, 2, Paris, France.) 

Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (care of Prof. Bernhard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprach wissenschaft. (J. 0. Hin- 
riehs’sche Buohhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Oriental Bibliography (care of Dr. Lucian Scherman, 8 Gisela Str., Munich, 
Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, Illinois. 
Eecipients : 340 (Members) + 61 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 401. 

EEQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Chicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Olass-Eoom Library. 

Harvard Semitic Olass-Eoom Library. 

Harvard University Library. 

New York Public Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND pY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


with Amendmenta of April , 1897, 


CONSTITUTION. 

Abtiole I. TTais Soeiety shall be called the Ambbioan OmEsriAL Sooiexy, 

Abticlb n. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be ; — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
inowledge of the East may be promoted, 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country, 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other oom- 
mxmications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Abtiole III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

Abtiole IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Abtiole V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Eecording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Eeligions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, at 
the anntial meeting. 

Abtiole VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perfoim the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. ' 

Abtiole VH. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members, of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board,, 

Abtiole VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
SiipSrvision over its affairs. Fiye Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. ' 

Abtiole IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall bo held during 
paster , week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Uireotors, said mSetihg to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more oilier meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also he held each year at snch place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Aetiole X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may he elected in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Article IV. 

Aeticeb XI. This Constitution may he amended, ,on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall he his duty to beep, in a hook provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

n. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a hook provided for the purpose. 

HI. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall he made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. ?). After December 81, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

HI. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — ^preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for hy his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perforin this duty as soon as poSTsihle after the Xew Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance hy a certificate to 
that effect, which shall he recorded in the Treasurer’s hook, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all hooks belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
hy such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited hy 
authors for publication, oV for other purposes, shall he at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors at 
the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars ; hut a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 

/ ' 
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also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, eo far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

Virx. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of membei’S of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Eeligions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to- 
ad journ. 


SUPPLEMENTAEY BY-LAW. 

I. Foe the Libeaet. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

3. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions : he shall give his receiiDt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing "with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

Vol. I (1843-184-9), No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print), $ .50 

Vol. IL (1851), 2.50 

Vol. III. (1862-1853), 2.50 

Vol. IV. (1853-1854), 2.60 

Vol. V. (1855-1866), 2.50 

Vol. VI. (1860), 5.00 

Vol. VII. (1862), 6.00 

Vol. VIII. (1866), 6.00 

Vol. IX. (isri), 6.00 

Vol. X. (18'72-1880), 6.00 

Vol. XI. (1882-1885), 6.00 

Vol. XII. (1881), 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (1889), 6.00 

Vol. XIV. (1890), 6.00 

Vol. XV. (1893), 6.00 

Vol. XVI. (1894-1896), 5.00 

Vol. XVII. (1896), bound in full buckram, 2.50 

Vol. XVIIl. First Half (1891)? bound in full buckram, 2.60 

Vol. XVIir. Second Half (1897), « “ “ 2.50 

Vol. XIX. First Half (for 1898), full cloth, 1.60 

Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898), bound in full buckram. 2.60 

Vol. XX. First Half (1899), “ “ “ 2.50 

Vol. XX. Second Half (1899), “ “ 2.60 

Total, , .$83.00 


Whitney’s Taittirlya-Pratipakhya (vol. ix.), |5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.), .76 

Whitney’s Index Verborumto the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.), 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on large paper, 6.00 

Bloomfield’s K§u9ika-Sutra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.), 5.00 

Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.), 1,76 

Volume xvi., number 2, 1.86 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.), 1.76 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol, xix., first half), with 

portrait, and bibliography of Whitney’s writings 1.60 

Hopkins’ Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India 

(from vol. xiii.) 2,00 


Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Member^ 
can have the series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $72.50) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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Notices. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author, A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and ISTestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they, are needed. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are I'equested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Frederick Wells Williams, 135 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows : “The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, IT. S. America.” 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
Washburn Hopkins, 235 Bishop St., New Haven, Ct. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
wdmen — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasiirer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is |5. The fee for Life-Membership is ITS. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religious may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is $2. ; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 
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